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Editors Note 


This is the first issue of our much-awaited journal, The Departn 
of Political Science is embarking on this-new venture in the hope 
the journa] will receive the patronage of the academic world,- 7 
inaugural issue of our jourhal is dedicated to our most revered teac 
Professor Nirmal Chandra Bhattacharyya, who has teen the “teact 
teacher” and the guru in the classical sense of the term. Generation 
students have studied political sciente at his feet. A strict disciplina: 
and an affectionate teacher, his father-figure has dominated the univer 
class room fot several decades. One of the doyens of political scien’ 
in India, he was elected President of thie Indian Political Science Asso 
tion for 1962-63. Not only as an academician but also as a promir 
figure in the public life of Bengal he has always been held in high este 
He was associated with the Anushilan Samiti in his youth, and since t 
has always taken an active interest in the changing currents of Ind 
politics. For more than a decade he represented the graduates’ cor 
tuency in the West Bengal Legislative Council where he eventually 1 
to be the Leader of the Opposition for some time in the late 1960s. E 
in his failing health today, the octogenarian professor remains our frie 
philosopher and guide. The essays contained-in this maiden issue of | 
journal, focussed on some aspects of Indian Politics, are presented 
honour of Professor Bhattacharyya. We wish him many more years 
active and academically fruitful life, 
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RURAL VIOLENCE AND ITS REMEDIES 


VISHWANATH PRASAD VARMA 


“HE THEME of non-violence hag been ` perennial in the history of soci: 
nd political philosophy for the last twenty-five hundred years, Th 
‘ord Animsa, although not mentioned in the Vedic Samhitas, is used i 
re Chhandogya Upanishad' and has been made a dominant concept i: 
uddhism, Jainism and Puranic Vaishnavism. The Old Testament ha 
more aggressive conception of ethical behaviour, but the Sermon o: 
1e Mount preaches non-violence and non-retaliation. St. Francis ani 
‘eresa in the Middle Ages, and Tolstoy in modern times have been pro 
ounced champions of non-violence. With the proliferation of the com 
lexities of industrial capitalism, some writers felt that the militaristi 
‘ganization of society would be replaced by a non-warlike industria 
‘ganization. But two great holocausts in the twentieth century have 
(posed the hollowness of this belief. We have witnessed mass destruc 
on, vulgar sadistic brutalities and genocide on a scale unimaginable tc 
ople who thought that the Mahabharata war or the battles of Panipat 
‘the French Revolutionary wars were the greatest examples of horrible 
‘struction of human life. In the context of the universal quest for 
curity by violence and armed preparations, Gandhi stood as a cham. 
on of the creed of non-violence in all spheres and sectors of individual, 
cial, political and international existence. Marx, Lenin and Sorel, 
ı the other hand, glorified the cult of violence, general strike etc. as 
xitimate techniques for the capture of power by the proletariat in the 
ədern society. ; 

It is indeed shocking to find that in the land of Gautama Buddha, 
ahavira and Gandhi, violence is on the increase in almost all sectors 
life Democracy is based on the triumph of reason, deliberation and 
rumentation. But although our formal commitment is to the philo- 
»hy and mechanics of representative democracy, in our practice, we 
: betraying our heritage and that poses a great threat not only to our 
mocracy but even to our very existence as ciyilized human: beings. 

Rural violence, like other social phenomena, has multiple roots 
1 causes. These can be arranged in four categories : (1) personal and 
ailial, (2) social, (3) economic and (4y political. Anthropologists and 
‘chologists have pointed out that because of man’s animal ancestry, 
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there are elements of violence and pugnacity inberert in human nature. 
Personal violence resulting in mutual clash and indulgence in animosity, 
bickerings, defamation, assault grievous, hurt ètc, is a- phenomenon that 


is. present in villages. Of course, this is not something peculiar to the; 


village, but, like other spheres, villages: are not immune irom personal ` 
and’ familial quarrels. It is not possible ‘to make a typological and 

qualitative distinction between rural violence and urban violence. Both 

_are examples of or manitestations of one single psychological propensity. . 
“It may, however, be true that due to geographical and ecological factors, 
“there are more land disputes in villages than in urban areas. In the“ 
latter, the land disputes mostly refer to some kind of minor encroach- 

ments by one neighbour upon the houséland of another. On the other 
hand, violent feuds for the fixing of boundaries as well as for the pos- 
session of land are a predominant characteristic of the villages. It is- 
true that with the growth of modernization there is bound to be growth--- 
of urbahization and, to.that extent, land disputes ‘will lessen because 
cultivable areas will be converted into zones for the habitation of the 
urban Population. It may also be’ noted that there are more cases of 
theft in the villages than in the urban areas. 

It has been seen that-sometimes different caste groups in villages are 
organized against one another and that leads to violence. In my own. . 
„village, I know that some years back there were chances of fight between 
two different castes. Such instances of. caste violence-can be also seen 
` when one village is pitted against another. . oy 
a In-some areas in Bihar, the eviction of tenants from the land thej 
were cultivating has also been a factor for violence. : 

During the time of floods or even temporaty storage of water; it . 
has happened- that some villagers would cut down the common- 
-bundh and then water would rush from one village to the other. 
Sometimes such instances of bundh-cutting take place during night. 
and: this: does result in inter-village struggle. T 
-n .Famnily feuds have been a general characteristic ` of village econo 
amics-and politics and ‘cases can’ be'located in villages where, tor decades,_ 
protracted litigation has beén going on for the settlement of land’ 
problems. -. Furthermore; ‘land’ disputes “havé sometimes resulted even , 
in-loss of lives. Sotie:of the new laws with regard’ to ipbenitance will. 
further’ - ‘intensify ‘this dspect of the struggle. i nie 

- Couritless instances ‘of the occurrence of ene. for the A 
sogata retention or. distribution of Jand and’ other forms of pro- 
perty canbe traced ‘in all civilizations and in all countries.. But 
recently it has happenéd that-due to the coming into being of the 
Hindu Code Bill, widows. have. got the new right-of bequeathing” or ` 
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willing their property to their daughters. This is becoming a. potent 
factor of violence when the party of the bridegroom would, sometimes, 
come out with violent weapons to claim property in the village of their 
fathers-in‘law or mothers-in-law. 

Sometimes it has also happened that when fair price-shops or 


-other kinds of grain shops have been estabished in villages the people 


in whose charge such grain shops are, are prone to indulge in corrupt 
practices, I have learnt that sometimes when the police would go 
into villages to capture such culprits, then some of the villagers would 
forcibly try to seize the culprit from the custody of the police. 

Cases of pilfering, theft, burglary and robbery have increased in 
the village side. It is possible ‘that sometimes village factions play 
their part in engineering instances of armed dacoity. 

Elections have posed new problem for the rural countryside and it 
has been, found that at the time of elections for the posts of Mukhia or 
Sarpanch, instances of violence have occurred. Furthermore, at the time 
of elections to Assemblies or Parliament also villages have been subjected 
‘to different types of violent activities wherein caste elements and anti. 
social elements have their full play. With the coming in of democratic 
devices of representation, it is becoming increasingly clear that the 
villages are now being subjected to the infiltration of political: party 
workers. They take advantage of old-continuing village factions. 
But for this we cannot blame the political parties. It is a part of their 


_ Strategy to enhance their political influence and power and for this 
‘they are liable to manipulate existing disputes and quarrels for their 


‘own advantage. Hence the real culprit is not the political party but 
that section of people which creates feuds in villages. 

The suppression of Harijans is also an important issue. Instances 
have occurred where the so-called higher castes have tried to deprive the 
Harijans of their newly-acquired rights? The problem of eradication of 
violence occasionally perpetrated on the poor sections, backward com. 
munities, the scheduled castes and the scheduled tribes is a major one. 
For centuries, these people have been oppressed and harassed by 
priests, by feudal landlords, by police authorities, by executive autho- 
Tities etc.. They have been victims of social and political maladies of 
different kinds. No cultural revolution has succeeded in this country 
which could be said to have the aim of the emancipation of the masses 
in the true sense. Buddhism and Jainism started as protest move. 
ments against Vedic infallibility and priestly. domination but their 
social fervour was also lost. Their rebellioug.character was sought to 
be stifled in the jungle of metaphysical abstractions. 

In the early days, Buddhism had produced a man like Upali who, 
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although coming from the Barber caste, could rise to the maximum 
height of intellectual and moral prestige. But soon philosophers origi. 
` nating from priestly sections introduced the abstract arguments on the 
Vedantic and Nyaya pattern into Buddhism and hence after some centu- 
ries a movement which has taken the cause of the non-Brahmins for poli- 
tical and social ascendancy got lost in the mazé of Mahayanistic meta. 
physics. Thus India did not experience any liberal movement ot 
renaissance founded upon a broad-based cultural movement of social 
emancipation. The suppressed masses, in this country, accepted the 
philosophy of fatalism, resignation, status quo and the general creed ot 
subservience to the religious, political and economic power-holders. 
Because of their ignoramce, they accepted the universal sway of different 
types of power-holders. 

The administrators and police authorities have also a major role to 
play in the perpetration of rural violence. Some of the sections of the 
Indian Penal Code like section 107 have been misused and, sometimes, 
innocent villagers fing themselves at the mercy of the police tyrants, 
In the realisation, of loans taken by the village people also it is found 
that sometimes the authorities practise excessive violence. Poor and 
backward villagers sometimes find themselves defenceless against police 
atrocities. 

It is true that the police practise enormities in villages and some 
of them are corrupt, venal ang barbarous. If one talks with confirmed 
criminals or with dacoits they have a tale to reveal which gives us a 
completely different picture of the ethics of the police from what we 
are liable to imagine from police reports. So the police is, indeed, to 
share: the blame for the perpetration of rural violence. In the lodge 
ment of complaints as well as in the preparation of correct records, 
people have to face great difficulties. Hence steps have to te taken to 
teform the operativeness of the police structure. But politicians also 
thave to share the blame for the ineffectiveness and corruption of the 
police. I bave heard reports from several quarters that politicians in 
power give protection to confirmed criminals because they. utilize and 
manipulate the latter for their own political games. There seems to be an 
unholy alliance between the police and the politicians. Honest citizens 
and poor people, sometimes, become victims of unmerited harassment, 
sometimes from the police themselves and sometimes from the absence 
of police activities and effectiveness, . 

In spite of the fact that police as a group are prone to perpetrate 
atrocities on the poor people when they get such opportunities, I am 
also worried by the fact that due to police negligence and inefficiency, 
sometimes, precious lives are lost.’ 
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It was hoped that villagers would be able to get cheap, fair and speedy 
justice from the Gram Kachahari but the pertinent experiences also 
have not been rewarding. On the other hand, the procedure of get. 
ting justice from the courts is so cumbrous, delaying and costly that tor 
the poor villagers it is impossible to expect speedy, impartial and effec- 
tive justice. Sometimes it may happen that a person who ig to be awar. 
ded a sentence of two or three months may have to be lodged as a pri- 
soner prior to the decision of the case for six to eight months or even 
a year. This is highly unjust and it does indicate the perpetration of 
violence, in a sense. 

For centuries, the Indian population did not have any legitimate 
channel for expressing its vitality or exuberance. It was a society based 
on acquiescence. Now, with the coming of independence and adult 
franchise and the growing preoccupation of the political rulers with 
the maintenance of their own personal position and status, administra- 
tive efficiency is declining at all levels and what Plato said in bis Ke. 
public is kecoming more. and more a realized phenomenon in our lives. 
‘He had referred to the degeneration of liberty into licence and the cor. 
ruption of equality into indiscriminate equalitarianism. It appeairs that 
in this country, specially among the young there is a tendency to row- 
dyism and violence for its own sake, by taking advantage of the weak- 
ness and the looseness of the administration at several places. The 
only guiding maxim of the youth is—how many evil things they can 
do without being punished. This sordid pragmatism is becoming the 
guiding norm of the youth. This phenomenon is having its repercus- 
sions also in village areas where the college students and educated young 
men are trying to createan atmosphere of tension and confusion in order 
to practise their own evil designs. 


Remedies Suggested 


It cannot be denied that rural violence, aside from the fundamen. 
ta] psychological and sociological forces which lead to its eruption, is 
also linked up with the breakdown of law and order machinery. For 
the last four to five years, from about 1965, due to various factors, the 
law and order machinery has become loose. It has to be tightened up. 

_ Mahatma Gandhi, in one of his writings, has stated that villagers 
have to depend on their own strength for their self-defence It is not 
possible to supply police protection at all hours and at all places in the 
village locality. Hence some kind of a village organization on the line 
of a Peace-Group or Anti-social Elements Curbing Group is essential. 

A deeper analysis of violence in our state and the country will re 
veal that not all sections of the population are prone to indulge in vio. 
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lent activities. It may be noticed: ihat bannd organized cases of vio- 
“lence there are always important caste or communal groups. . Hence, 
, ultimately, only when a mòre equalitarian society is established in this. 
`- cOuntry can such instances of organized group violence be checked. . 
.__ So far as personal, familial and minor cases of violence on the issue . 
of property ; are concerned, the tightening. up of the law. and order machi. a 
nery, will be able to curtail them. Ae 
= Iwl suggest a. sixfold progmme for the eradication of. rural aa 
s violence. l 


@ Setting up of Volunteer Committees’ or . Citizens’ Committees 


consisting of influential villagers of repute, who will take upon.them- `- 7 


selves the responsibility of maintaining peace in the village side; is an 
_ imperative necessity. 


(ii) The law and order machinery has to be tightened up and it 


has to strengthen its striking force. Those who are guilty must. be -- : 


_punished and it should be regarded as an act. of treachery to-the nation_ 
on the part of the guilty party if it seeks to. be protected in. any way | 
on the basis of personal friendship or monetary allurements or kinship’ ` 
affinity. As immediate remedies for the checking of violence in the rural 
areas I think that the tightening of the machinery of law and justice is 
; ~ essential. It is true that the Indian legal system requires reforms at 
various levels, It’ is also true that the lega] system should reflect as. 
pirations of the newer sections of society who are becoming politicized 
and legitimately demanding their share in the good things of life ås 
well as in the control of political,and economic resources. Nevertheless, 
"jt must be maintained that the rule of law is the greatest bulwark of 
democracy. “The law as it is and so long as it-has not been changed,- ` 
must be obeyed and efforts have to be made so that the legal system _ 
is mot. subverted. ` ` 
There has been a ekien in- certain quarters to idealize ard glorify 
the village. When the problems of urbanization and scientific mechanism, 
seemed to tamper with the prevailing scheme of values, ‘political thinkers 
in India began to dream of the restoration of the old village system. 
Against the assertive individualism and competitiveness of modern, times, 
they found solace in the harmony, peace and truthfulness of the village. ’ 
But I think that this villagism is faulty, on two points. First, if we 
read ancient literature we aways find that the villages and the Jana. 
padas were characterized by the dominance of the feudal elements. Most - 
of the Janapadas were even known by the name of the ruling family, 
so great was the control of the latter. There is no concrete evidence to 
prove that the masses had any chance of participation in.the village sys. 
tem or that they were treated on terms of equality, It is true that there , 
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was harmony but that harmony was there because the differences and 
antagonisms :were underdeveloped and the people as such acquiesced 
in the superiority. of the priestly and the landowning elements 
There might have been’ occasional revolts “but it is very difficult to 
maintain on the basis of- historical records that the village system 
was characterized by liberty, equality and participation. Even if the 
argument were to be accepted that the village community possessed 
the attributes which its protagonists ascribe tó it, it is impossible to 
go back. Ours is an- era of individualism, assertion of individual 
rights. and. Claims, 

‘ It'is unrealistic to- draw any inspiration from the tribal system in 
Ghana or in’ any other country of sub-Saharan Africa. The Atrican 
tribal polity is just now emerging from a state of primitivism and, 
to a certain extent, there might be some plausibility it some peop-e 
were to maintain that in place of modernization the African people 
should go back to their tribal days. But in India we have long ago 
left off the tribal polity and we simply cannot go back. Thus those 
conceptions of justice (seen, for example, where the members of the 
tribes used to git together and decide cases on the basis of personal 
knowledge of the events and of the persons concerned) cannot be the 
ideal for modern India. We have to maintain the structure of the 
rule of law. and the abstract impersonal provisions of the Indian 
Penal.’ Cede, the: Code of Civil Procedure ‘and. the Criminal Proce- 
dure Code.. 

' If we compare the Hindu system of Dharmashastralaw with the 
modern system, we cannot be blind to the fact that the modern system does 
represent an advance on what operated in the days of the Smritis and 
the: Arthashastra. For facing the juristic challenges of modernization 
I think that it will be useful to universalize the benefits of the modern 
` system of rule of-law for the people as a whole. Nevertheless, I do 
agree with those people who want to make our modern system less 
. cumbersome as well as lessecostly, I am painfully aware of the fact 
_ that in villages. many families are destroyed in. course of litigation and 
still they do not get proper remedies, so I whole-heartedly support the 
proposal to make our’ legal system less unwieldy and troublesome. But 
after nearly. two centuries of the acceptance of western legal system, it 
is simply impossible to go back to the days of tribal personalism and 
group responsibility for crimes and punishment. 

- (iii) A more distributivist society should be established in the 
country’ where the poorer and the weaker- sections and other people 
who have so far been deprived of the advantages of decent citizenship 
should be able to breathe in an atmosphere of freedom, equality and 
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justice, At the concrete level, for the realization of a more distribu. 
tivist society, I am in favour of using democratic and lega] method. 
Some of the extremists in Bengal and in Bihar-have taken recourse to 
individual violence upon big cultivators. But such violence, although 
it may have a terrorizing elect, is not expected to solve the question 
of land redistribution in the present context. 

On the other hand, it also appears that the techniques of moral 
appeal as formulated and practised by the Sarvodaya move. 
ment have not also been very fruitful. Hence between the polar 
antitheses of violent and non-violent techniques, at the present, 
I feel that the effective way will be the democratic channel of equitakle 
legislation and the -implementation ofthe laws so enacted. The 
various laws with regard to land redistribution have been, generally, 
ineffective. Taking advantage of the gaps and loopholes in the laws, 
even very big cultivators have redistributed land amongst their tamily 
members and relations and practically there is nothing available for 
redistribution to the landless poor. It is true that a more equitable 
distribution of resources will check, to @ certain extent, some of the 
manifestations of violence. But it will be unrealistic to hope that in the 
near future, say in the coming decades, we are going to have a more 
peaceful society. 

iv) One unfortunate thing about village violence is this that with 
the increasing manufacture of guns, rifles, pistols and revolvers, it is 
now becoming easier to use these lethal weapons. Formerly, in the 
villages when there would be conflicts or struggles then lathis and 
bhalas and pharsas were used. Their capacity of inflicting injury 
was much less in contrast to that of modern mechanical weapons, 
Hence in the grant of licences for the possession of fire-arms great care 
has to be taken. So far as unlicenced arms are concerned the people 
have to be more watchful and necessary information should be con. 
veyed to the police. 

(vy Those people who believe in the Gandhian techniques of 
non-violence of the brave have also to institute training courses in the 
village areas so that villagers can develop the art of non-violent, self. 
defence of the brave. 

(vi) In order to eradicate the perpetration of violence on the poor 
and humiliated sections a three-fold programmatic ideology is essen. 
tial. First, they have to be given political power. Adult suffrage which 
have been given to them is bound to prove a weapon and instrument 
of utmost potency. Secondly, the proper use of adult franchise has to 
be supplemented with economic betterment and increase of their share 
in the industrial and agricultural products. Complaints have been 
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heard from several quarters that the ‘green revolution’ is perpetuating 
the regime of economic inequality in the villages. The prosperous 
people are increasing in power and wealth. To some extent it will 
not be incorrect to say that the green revolution is intensifying the 
agency of village capitalism, In this context, economic egalitarianism 
has to be a potent remedy. Thirdly, besides deep economic transfor. 
mation, cultural revolution is also essential. The feelings of superior- 
ity and subordination as operative among the different castes have to 
go. But social equality can only be established when the poorer sec- 
tions, through receiving education, bceome the champions of their own 
rights. It will be idle to expect that those people who are profiting 
from the present unequal system will take the initiative for the genuine 
liberation of the masses. 

(vii) Psychological remedies for the eradication of violent propen- 
sities have been suggested by the school of Freudian psycho-analysis. 
This school has emphasised the device of substitution of pugnacity by 
competitive emulation. Other devices like sublimation have also been 
indicated. Some of the writers who have been influenced by the 
Freudian philosophy bave eloquently stressed the usefulness of the 
resort to the techniques of identification, projection, substitution and 
sublimation as counteracting devices for nullifying the deviant and 
anti-social implications and effects of man’s pugnacity and cupidity. 
In our individual and social life these techniques can be taken resort 
to. But this remedy is applicable not only to the village side but to 
mankind as a whole and it involves a long-term therapeutic device. 
It is also possible to supplement these psycho-analytic techniques with 
the techniques for the cultivation of social and universal altruism 
(Ahimsa) inculcated in the Yoga-Sutras of Patanjali. Patanjali main- 
tains that if one practises the Yama of Ahimsa, in his presence all hatred 
ceases. The commentators of Patanjali like Vyasa, Nagesha and 
Ramananda Yati have expounded this Sutra of Patanjali. In the field 
of knowledge there is no East or West. Whatever insights have been 
found either by the Freudians or by the exponents of Yoga should be 
utilized in the pursuit of the building up of a society which is based 
not on pugnacity and barbarity but on civility, decency and growing 
love, =i 


Conclusion 


I do not think that the propensities to pugnacity, brutality and 
violence can be completely removed from human life. It will be essen- 
tial, however, to see that the evil influence of these tendencies are not 
allowed to manifest their aggressiveness so far as social organization is 
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concerned. Even if the evils of violence cannot be ruled out completely 
from the human heart and mind, a social organisation has to be plan-’ 
ned where the evils can be. lessened and prevented trom damaging th 
foundations, bastions and parapets of the socia] structure. 

The problem of eradication of violence from the rural areas is, 
ultimately, linked up with the eradication of violence trom the human 
society. So long as there is violence in the human heart, there are 
bound to be manifestations and eruptions of violence in the social struc. 
ture. AS social scientists we can make efforts to see that the agents o. 
violence in organised life are curbed, if not completely eliminated 
Social scientists have not merely to prescribe remedies and preach ser- 
mons but on the basis of their knowledge they have also to think out 
ways for giving correct shape to schemes of such universalistic propo, 
sals af social education which will enable the masses to share genuinely, 
in the fruits of the social, economic and political system and thus lay 
the foundations of a creative citizenship in this country. 


Nores AND REFERENCES i l 


1 Also used in the Aitareya and Shatapetha Brahmanas. 
A few Hanjan students of the Saran district have complained to me of such 
instances. 
In urban areas, we have read about guardians being killed on the road-sid¢ 
while they were escorting their female wards to schools and colleges. Vice 
Chancellors have been manhandled and assaulted, specially in Bihar, and 
chers have been beaten for strict invigilation Such instances of violence ca 
be checked if the police tighten up the vigilance and control machinery. i 
M. K. Gandhi, ‘Real India,” Haran, October 20, 1946, reprinted in Non 
Violence ın Peace and War, Vol Il, pp. 156-7: ‘*..it can be confidently 
asserted that the 700,000 villages get and want no police protection We do not 
yet learn from the village in which India lives that every Indian, man of 
woman, is his or her own policeman I am positive that India will not come 
into her own unless every home becomes its own castle .."’ 





“THE URBAN POLITICAL PROCESS 


“Mourr BHATTACHARYA 


URBAN srupies‘have been slowly emerging as a multi-disciplinary field. 
Political scientists in India have not had much taste for urban studies, 
It is politics at higher levels that has usually attracted academic interest. 
A. sort of “untouchability” has thus crept in even in our intellectual 
quest. Micro-level politics. can be pursued ag a sufficiently detacha- 
ble field of inquiry. The. objective would be to understand and 
explain the power relations at the grassroots level and to explore 
linkages between levels of- governance. This paper presents a brief 
overview of pardigmatic changes in the study of urban politics and then 
gives a broad-brush picture of urban political analysis in India. 

In India, the interest in the study of urban politics is hardly a 
decade old. Political science has not been a strong point in the family 
of social sciences. It has traditionally had “institutionalist” or 
“structuralist” trend, Influenced mostly by the “behavioural revolu. 
tion” in the USA, a handful of political scientists in India started 
probing into urban politics afresh. Even then, the contribution of the 
Indian“ social scientists to the study of urban politics in India is very 
meagre, compared with the American visiting scholars who -have done 
most of the creative analysis in this field. 


Nature of Urban Politics : As. the city has different kinds of custom. 
ers, so there is differential treatment of its residents. The supply 
of services varies widely from locality to locality. The tendency 
is to supply more and better services to those areas which are inhabited 
by the affluent class who can manage to tilt the scale of city adminis 
tration in their favour. Civic services reach the economically depres. 
sed sections and localities of the city irregularly and in driblets. A 
road, a tube-well, a primary school in a particular locality — these 
constitute the results of decisions taken “politically.” Hence there is 
politics in sewerage and water supply as much as there is politics in the 
_ location of a steel plant or any public sector undertaking. 

Urban politics may be looked at as the process that helps 
“allocate authoritative values” at the urban area level. It is this pro 
cess that determines “who gets what, when and how” in the urban areas, 
Before taking up.the specific case of urban politics in India, the nature 
of the urban political process needs to be explained. 
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According to Eastonian conceptualization, a political system is an 
analytically distinct entity separate from the rest of social activity. The 
basic elements of an urban political system include the inputs or 
demands and resources from the environment ; the actors and organiza. 
tions in the conversion process through which the inputs are processed ; 
the outputs or decisions made by decision-makers in the conversion pro- 
cess ; the impact of policies on the environment; and the feedback ot 
subsequent inputs to decision-makers in response to policy impacts. 


Environment in this connexion stands for a number of factors and 
forces outside the political system that impinge on the system. Under 
the rubric of “environment” will fall economic, social, religious factors, 
and ethnic attitudés and behaviours in the larger society within which the 
‘political system is embedded. This will also include decisions and 
policies, rules and regulations, and expenditures of the State and 
Union governments and other special agencies that have relevance to 
the urban political system. 

in this context, Edward C. Banfield’s observation on causal links 
in urban politics is significant. To quote Banfield 

One might begin by showing how certain “starting place” (environ- 

mental) characteristics of a city, such as its size, rate of growth, 

economic function, rate of home ownership, or the class or ethnic 
composition of its population exert a causal influence on the 
form and style of its government. A second link might be estab. 
lished by showing the causal connections between form and style 
on the one hang and the content of the city government’s policy 
on the other .... A third link might be established by showing a 


causal connection between the content of city government policy 
and the quality of life in the city. 


It is often said that there is no “politics” in water supply or street 
lighting, and a posture of non-partisan urban, administration is thus 
taken. This camnot be decided a priori. If an urban society is small 
in scale and fairly homogeneous, probably there will not be many con. 
flicts in decision-making. To that extent, politics may be seemingly 
non-existent. But the social structure in every big city is far from 
simple. The heterogeneity in society is the basis of dissension and con- 
flicts that are reflected in the urban political process relating to 
civic services, “Politics” in this situaton is a way of surfacing and re. 
solving societal conflicts. 


In the analysis of urban political process, two important and inter- 
dependent levels need to be recognized. First, the macro-analysis of the 
process would involve behaviour of communities in a collective sense. 
The behaviours or properties of communities manifest themselves in 
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inter-organizational conflicts and cooperations. Second, at another level 
_micro-analysis involves an examination of interactions and behaviours 
of small subcommunity units like parties, local bureaucracies and pres- 
sure groups, and individuals. Both levels are useful and need to be 
combined to understand the dynamics of the urban political process. 


Alternative Approaches : - Urban politics have often been discussed 
in institutional terms. In other words, the parties and pressure 
groups operating in a statutorily delimited municipal area have been 
identified as the main operators of city politics. Studies have been made 
On the socio-economic background of municipal councillors just to prove 
the variety of local representation and the nature of municipa] leader- 
ship. It has been assumed generally that the leadership pattern is some- 
how related to the kinds of decision that are formally taken at the insti- 
tutional level. So, water supply, sewerage, garbage or any municipal 
function is influenced by the behavioural disposition of the leadership 
holding sway in the municipal bodies. 

Another kind of analysis initiated by some American political scien- 
tists seeks to interpret urban politics within the general framework of 
“political pluralism”. (Dabl’s analysis of distribution of power in New 
Haven has been an oft-quoted thesis suggesting the presence of compe. 
ting blocks of interest in the city, accommodated and reconciled through 
the political role of the city. The pluralist analysis goes to the extent 
‘of indicating that the choice element manifests itself in such behaviour 
as “voting with ‘the feet”, when American citizens move to the suburbia 
and form their own local government. 

These analyses in terms of leadership or pluralism lack historical 
and evolutionary insight and do not provide deeper explanation for the 
observable political outcomes at the city level. Hence, the need for illu ~ 
minating the urban political phenomenon with the help of a more wide. 
ranging macro-social theory has been felt, Following the Marxist view 
of the staite, it has been suggested that the institutional form and the 
governing processes at the micro level (e.g. urban area) need to be related 
to the wider and deeper socio-economic forces in a country. Political 
structure and processes at any level are a derivative of the basic econo. 
mic system at that level. Government, as it actually operates, represents 
the views and needs of the dominant economic class. At the micro- 
level, the character of the state is reflected in the local institutions opera- 
ting at that level. The “local state” acts as an institutional mechanism 
for the need fulfilment of the dominant economic class at the local level. 
Spatial formations of the American cities have been analysed from this 
view point. As one writer observes, 
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Class-segregated -néighbourhoodg thus become the spatial context for 
class-segregated suburbs. Class here refers not only to the basic 
division between capitalist and worker, fundamental to Marxist 
‘analysis of theoperation of capitalist production) but to the sub- 
Gas within each class.’ 


A Bionde Framework : For understanding urban politics, a broader 
‘framework “has been ` suggested drawing basically on the Marxist 
perspective.’ City, in this analysis, is lookéd at as a physical and socio. 

political setting within which wealth is produced, distributed and 

accumulated. Urban areas contain infrastructural facilities to support 
production activities. Orgariised labour exists in these places. Cities 

‘are thus spatial formations with attendant social and political devices 
‘to create conditions for efficiency through the combination of labour and 

capital. Supportive institutions liké local governments supply intras. 

tructura] facilities which -in turn serve basically the dominant economic 
interests. The growth of-the urban economy is facilitated by city 
governments. Urban politics supply the motive. force for the city eco- 
nomy to ‘grow. Occasionally, citizens’ loyalty would be invoked through 

`- a variety of means and a. feeling is sought to be inculcated that the city 
belongs ‘to everybody. But behind the facade of loyalty manipulation, 
there lurks the larger concern of promoting production and accumula. 
ton. 

A very incisive delineation of the field of urban politics has been 
done by Castells in his monumental work The Unban Question. It is not , 
a very lucidly written book and is rather heavy-going. Very briefly Castells 
looks at the “urban structure” in terms of articulation of the capitalist 
economy in space. Urban locational decisions taken 5i industries have, 
the profit motive as the core objective. 

The “political” aspect in the urban situation, according to 
Castells, is linked to the system of power relations and realization of 
the interest of the dominant class So, urban politics boils down to two ` 
analytical fields; urban planning and policy and urban. social move. 
ments. To quote Castells : 

There is, therefore, on the one hand, the study of the inter. 
vention of the state a paratus, with all their variants, in the orga. 
nization of space and in the socia] conditions of the reproduc. 
tion of labour power. On the other hand, there is the study- oł 


the articulation of the class struggle, including the ` political 
struggle, within the field of social relations thus defined.’ 


A less profound but very interesting work which follows basically 
the Marxist approach to the urban question | is by Cockburn.‘ The 
“local state” in Cockburn’s view ‘attempts to impose the social and ideo- 
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logical relations of the capitalist social formation. It is an instrument 
for the legitimization of bourgeois, social relations and its prime purpose 
is to ensure conditions necessary for their reproduction. Cockburn 
uses this perspective to analyse current disenchantment with local 

“government in England and its overall value in the society. 


Indian, Scene: Municipal government has been the traditional 
arena for the play of urban politics in India. Usually, the larger 
municipal bodies with more resources and power attract local leader- 
ship and the political parties. There is political competition to hold the 
reins of municipal power and decide upon the distribution of services 
and patronage. In the small and medium towns, the municipal bodies 
have limited range > of functions; yet competition to gain political 
ascendency has induced the political parties often to win local elections 
and use this opportunity to expand the local political base. The urban 
“ poitical arena has never been a closed shop. Linkages have often been 
established between local and higher levels of politics through common 
leadership and the infiuerice of state parties. Oyer the years the com- 
positions of municipal councils and corporations have been far more 
complex, embracing a cross-section of the urban society. In earlier days, 
these local legislatures used to be pocket boroughs of the district bureau. 
cracy and loca] influentials. The changing composition of the muni- 
cipal council has had its impact on the decision-making process that can 
no longer afford to be directed toward the demands of. the elite and 
the influential alone. 
` The councils and corporations have built-in weaknesses in their 
decision-making mechanisms, as a result of which they are not able to ` 
frame’ broader policies and programmes and their energies are gene. 
rally spent on constituency issues. Since resources are extremely 
limited, municipal politics very often boil down to intense conflict 
among groups and individuals for some share of the resources to satisfy 
local constituents and thus to keep up personal political prospect. In 
the context of limited reasources and competing demands, the quality 
of civic leadership assumes considerable importance to make best use 
of whatever is available, in the public interest. This point has been 
ably made in a recent study covering the three city governments ol 
Calcutta; Kanpur and Ahmedabad. To quote the study. 
‘The local politica] systems in the three cities can be seen to re- 
present values and interests that affect the management of civic 
problems differently in different cities ..... while the municipal 
government in Calcutta and Kanpur has been characterised by a 
definite bias against purposive andi concentrated drive towards 
effective planning and development, Ahmedabad municipal 
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authorities have demonstrated a remarkable degree of competence 
in dealing with problems of civic improvement.’ 


Ali Ashraf's study just mentioned, looks apparently so convincing 
Yet on a closer look it turns out to be a highly simplistic model of 
explanation. Actual output of a city in terms of quality and quantity 
of services is the result of a complex interaction of forces and factors— 
historical, economic, social, political and organizational. To single out 
only one variable as the cause is far from scientific, 


Rosenthal in his study of Agra and Poona analyzed the political 
process in the two cities characterised by petty interventions by coun. 
cillors in smaller constituency issues in the absence of statutorily con- 
ferred executive authority that vests in the State-appointed com- 
missioner.® 

The study seeks to illuminate the nature of politics of the 
two cities by means of three analytically distinct dimensions, namely 
the environments of the two political systems, the nature of the political 
arenas available in the two cities and the kinds of political actors opera- 
ting within the available opportunity structures. The author identi- 
fies four types of political groups in behavioural terms in the two local 
political systems, namely, (1) personal following, (2) ideational groups, 
(3) political machines; and (4) priomordially based groups. An interest. 
ing finding of the study is that at the local level in India the political 
actors, in spite of their disagreements over the nature of the proper 
political order, show an ability and willingness te work within a systém 
which, to quote David Apter, is essentially “instrumental” in charac. 
ter. The research study has unravelled very exhaustively the role of 
politicians and political groups in the cities of Poona and Agra and it 
is at its best in presenting a methodical study of electoral behaviour 
in both cities. : 

The conflict between the “deliberative and the executive wings” is 
a common place in Indian big city government. Rosenthal’s research 
study throws considerable light on the actual involvement of the cor- 
porators in corporation decision-making. It comes out with the find. 
ing that the policy-making role of the corporators goes almost by de- 
fault and the corporators generally perform their legally defined taska 
with, of course, pressure from groups or interests. The politica] actors 
in the corporation seem to be absorbed in the formal rule applying, 
rule manipulating and rule modifying activities, Since the State. 
appointed commissioner is formally invested with authority to do much 
of the rule application, the main concern of the corporators is to mani. 
pulate or modify the rules in favour of their constituents As the 
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study reveals, thë conflict between the State-appointed comsmissiéners 
and the corporators is not always due to the formal positions of the 
two kinds of actors. Many a time the roots of conflicts could be traced 
to behavioural orientations of the ‘actors. Thus, one coviinissioner 
could successfully co-exist with the corporators while another would 
be heading toward a collision. 

In -his study of Indore politics, Rodney Jones has extended the 
unit of local political analysis beyond the municipal arena, If one has 
to provide answer to questions like “who exercises power in the city” 
or “what does he do with it,” the key to an understanding of these 
problems lies outside the limited domain of municipal politics. To 
quote Jones : 

The dominant structure in Indore Politics consists of dual sets 

of cooptive hierarchies, one representative and embedded in elec- 

toral politics and the other bureaucratic and governmental. 

- Decision-making ‘crucial to the city is rimarily at the summit of 

the two vertical structures, usually outside the city at the state level 

politics... The political weakness of the city... is but an ex- 
pression of its dependency on these state dominated vertical hierar- 

_ chies. ‘The urban political systém is open and penetrated from 
above ; it consists not merely of the urban community and local 
municipal institutions but also of the interaction of individuals 
and groups in the city with the lower levéls of the representative 
and bureaucratic hierarchies.’ 

The nature of the urban political process has been sought to be 
explained differently by different researchers depending on their indi- 
vidual vantage point, wherefrom politics was being viewed and analysed. 
For ihstarlte, Ali Ashraf relates Calcutta’s political behaviour to a social 
cldss and political party whose interests have shaped the politics of 
Calcutta at the expense of civic development. 

_ Variations in “political cultures’ between Jabalpur in Madhya 
Pradesh and Tiruchirapalli in Tami] Nadu have been attributéd fo 
the rather different political histories of the two regions.’ 
i The urbain political process may seem to be autonomous when it is 
tied: to an exclusive urban institution like a mumicipal corporation. Its 
identity is also preserved by its distinguishing spatial characteristics, 
The autonomy of urban politics depends essentially on the extent to 
which elective city governments are able to stand on their own and 
to manage their affairs without “outside” intérferences. In a deve. 
loping country such as ours, city governments are weak institutions 
that are overly dependent on higher levels of government. These are 
frequently superseded. by the State governments when the will of thé 
ate dominates the urban scene, The presence of the State at the local 
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level is further reintorced by the creation of competitive urban organi- 
sations that are basically non-elective. The tendency generally is there- 
fore, to treat urban problems “administratively” rather than “politically”. 
The extension of state administrative presence to local areas means in 
effect a blanketing of the cities and towns with higher level politics. 
Under the circumstances, to treat urban politics as a sufficiently 
detachable subject of study may not be realistic in the Indian context. 
Summing Up: The urban situation in India has not so far been 
explicity subjected to rigorous analysis within the framework of a 
wider macro social theory. Studies are becoming „available on the 
distribution of civic services in the urban areas,!* but linkages are yet to 
be established between such distributional deformities and the wielding 
of power at the municipal and other levels. Class analysis to illuminate 
the urban form and to explain the decision-making processes in urban 
institutions is almost a virgin field in India. 

To sum up, urban politics provide a fascinating field to 
explore the structure and processes of governance at the microlevel 
and to throw light on the influences impacting on the decision. 
making process affecting urban life. New approaches to the study of 
the urban phenomenon can be profitably used to go beyond institu. 
tional-structural analysis and probe into the historical-evolutionary for- 
mation of the urban spatial structure and the dynamics of power rela- 
tions at the urban area level. 
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DEMOCRATIC DECENTRALIZATION IN WEST BENGAL 


Asox KUMAR MUKHOPADHYAY 


WEST BENGAL’s experiment with the ideal of democratic decentralization 
through the political institution of panchayat-i-raj is no isolated event. 
It is part of the all-India thinking on development through grass. 
roots democracy in rural areas, first initiated by the Balwantray Mehta 
-Study Team! in 1957 and immediately endorsed by the Government 
of India. Compared to the other States, West Bengal started her ex. 
periment with democratic decentralization rather late. Panchayatj raj 
was initially launched in West Bengal in 1957-58 when the village level 
panchayati raj institutions were created ; the institutions at the block and 
district levels were formally inaugurated in October 1962, Since then West 
Bengals’s efforts for realizing the ideal of democratic decentralization 
have gone through varieties of experience in political-administrative 
dynamics, Recently fresh thinking has again started in West Bengal on 
the ways of meaningfully translating this ideal. The efforts made and 
experience recently gained in this connection constitute an interesting 
Story. i 


The Background 


Initially West Bengal opted for a four-tier structure instead of the 
all-India model of a three-tier structure of panchayatj raj which was 
first suggested by the Balwantray Mehta Study Team and later adopted 
by most of the states, The all-India model visualized three tiers : gram 
panchayat at the village level, panchayat samiti at the block level, and 
zilla parishad at the district level. West Bengal, on grounds of con 
tinuity of her tradition of rural local government? and administra. 
_tive convenience, adopted a four-tier structure : gram panchayat at 
the village level, anchal panchayat at the union level, anchalik 
parishad ‘at the block level, and zilla parishad at the district level? 
This four-tier structure has recently been replaced by a three-tier 
structure under the West Bengal Panchayat Act 1973 with the 
new gram panchayat replacing the erstwhile anchal panchayat 
‘(after suitable changes in boundaries), panchayat samiti replacing the 
erstwhile anchalik parishad, ang zilla parishad at the district level. The 
erstwhile lowest tier of gram panchayat hag been abolished. This new 
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system, with its additional uniqueness in the provision for direct popular 
electiom to each of the three tiers, could not, however, be immediately 
introduced reportedly ‘because the internal party organisational prob. 
lems discouraged the then ruling Congress party from holding the pan- 
chayat election. in West Bengal. The general political circumstances 
prevailing on the national scene in the mid-seventies were also not con- 
ducive to any serious attempts in favour of democratic decentralization. 

Even after starting late, panchayat experiment in West Bengal 
could not make much headway for a variety of reasons including the 
political disturbances which visited the State in the late sixties and 
early seventies. The panchayati raj institutions in West Bengal were 
denied 4 sound democratic basis and proper administrative nourishment 
from the very beginning as the political leadership at the state level 
preferred to stress only the emotional aspect of panchayati raj without 
attempting any genuine devolution of administrative and financial 
powers to the grass-roots institutions of rural government. Democratic 
decentralization in West Bengal remained till’ recently a mere slogan 
as most of the panchayati raj institutions were either superseded or left 
in a moribund condition. In June 1978 West Bengal’s rural voters, for 
the first time, were asked to elect directly their representatives for the 
three tiers of panchayati raj as provided under the Act of 1973. In 
fact, panchayat elections of any kind were not held during the last two 
decades. The last time rural people participated in panchayat elec- 
tions was in 1958-59 when representatives were elected to the lowest tier 
(erstwhile gram panchayat which haq little significant powers) ; the sub- 
sequent election to the other tiers of the erstwhile system were all in- 
direct. f ` 

That politica] institutionalization of the ideal of democratic decen- 
tralizatioņ was nôt taken seriously in West Benga] was nothing very 
peculiar to this State. The national experience showed that the en- 
thusiasm with which democratic decentralization was sought to be trap- 
slated into practice through the political institution of panchayati raj 
in the late fifties began to peter out since the mid\sixties, 

In the late fifties the Ford Foundation team of experts inquirying 
into India’s acute food shortage concluded that local autonomy would 
be a luxury in India’s case,‘ and their recommendation tor a single line 
of command and obedience led to the adoption of some special pro- 
grammes for accelerating agricultural production in selected areas.* 
Patichayati raj movément came to be slow-pedalled. When inquiries 
into rutal proverty® revealed that increased agricultural production 
benefitted the richer sections only, fresh thinking on methods of tack. 
ling rural unemployment and poverty led to the adoption of special 
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works programmes in the late sixties and early seventies.’ A new trend 
in thinking began in the seventies for defining ‘rural development’ in 
a comprehensive ‘sense embracing development of economic infra- 
structure as well- as realization of social justice by correcting maldistri. 
bution of the fruits of development and creating employment oppor. 
tunities in rural areas. For this purpose, Integrated Rural Develop- 
ment Programme (IRDP), initiated in 1976-77, almost over-shadowed 
the panchayati raj institutions as instrument of rural development. 
Since the Janata government at the centre wanted to have a fresh look 
at the problem of rural development, two important studies were spon 
sored :, Dantwala Working Group -and Asoka Mehta Committee.’ 
These two studies led to some contradictory conclusions on the role of 
panchayati raj institutions and of popular participation in planning 
and economic development. While the Dantwala working group re. 
commended exclusion of panchayati raj institutions from the planning 
process at the district and lower levels on grounds of these institutioris 
being controlled by the vested interests, the Asoka Mehta Committee 
was emphatic in involving panchayati raj institutions in the process of 
planning and rura] development. When thinking at the all-India level 
on the approaches towards democratic decentralization and the strate- 
gies of rural development was thus at the cross-roads, the Left-Front 
government in West Bengal decided not to waste any more time for 
revitalizing the moribund panchayat system in the State, 


The New Approach - 

The panchayati raj institutions in West Bengal received a new lease 
of life when direct popular elections to the three tiers were held on 
the fourth of June 1978 under the 1973 Act? ‘This decision would 

- surely go down in history as one of those measures for which the Left 
Front government can justifiably claim credit. l 

In West Bengal’s new panchayat system, as constituted under the Act 
of 1973, there are 15 zilla parishads, 324 panchayat samities,° and 3242 
gram panchayats" The average population of a gram panchayat 
varies between 8,000 and 15,000 (except in the hill areas of Darjeeling 
and Jalpaiguri districts where gram panchayats have population below 
8,000), ‘that of a panchayat samiti (usually comprising six to ten 
gram panchayats) varies betwen 65,000 and 1,00,000, and that of a zilla 
parishad varies betwen 7 lakh ( Darjeeing) and over 7 million (24- 
Parganas). It was a very challenging task to hold on a single day the 
panchayat poll involving 25 million voters of rural Bengal for electing 
nearly 56,000 representatives on the panchayat councils at the village, 
block, and district levels. 
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It appears that the Left Front government has taken the task of 
revamping the panchayatj raj institutions with all seriousness, It has 
appointed two high-level committees ; first, a cabinet sub-committee 
of seven ministers with the Chief Minister as the chairman to decide 
upon advance policy planning on panchayats and programme devolu- 
tion by the various departments of the State Government and secondly, 
an officials’ committee headed by the Additional Chief Secretary to 
examine the ways and means and to suggest measures for developing the 
panchayati raj institutions as effctive instruments of development. 

The State government has decided to continue the three-tier 
structure of panchayati raj and not to accept the Asoka Mehta com. 
mittee’s recommendation for a two-tier structure implying practically the 
abolition of the panchayats at the village and block levels and the 
establishment of an intermediary mandal panchayat in between the 
village and the block. It can be argued that the gram panchayat, being 
the first point of contact between the people and the decentralized 
state apparatus, does not merit abolition. However, the State govern. 
Ment has agreed with the Asoka Mehta committee’s other important 
recommendation of officially recognising the participation of political 
parties at al] the levels of panchayati raj." In fact, the panchayat 
. elections in June 1978 were conducted with the direct participation of 
the political parties. West Bengal has already made known its view 
on this point in the Chief Ministers’ conference. - 


Organizational Changes 


The organisational ‘set-up of panchayati raj in West Bengal has 
recently undergone some important modifications. First of all, the 
Department of Community Development so long attached to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has now been merged with the Department of Pan- 
chayats, and the unified Department of the State Government (renamed 
Department of Panchayats and Community Development) has come 
under a common command and control. It is hoped that this step 
would not only remove the existing administrative rivalry between the 
two groups of officers bux also would help implement rural development 
work faster. Secondly, the District Magistrate (known as Deputy Com- 
missioner in three North Bengal districts) has, by a cabinet resolution, 
been made the Executive Officer of the Zilla Parishad for achieving 
better coordination between, and integration of, panchayat administra. 
tion and development administration at the district level. Besides, a 
senior officer of the State civil service has been placed as the secretary 
of the Zilla Parishad. Thirdly, al] district level officers of different 
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‘departments of the State government have been ‘statutorily associated 
with their corresponding sthayee samitis (standing committees) of the 
Zilla Parishad. Moreover, as recommended by the cabinet sub-com- 
mittee, each Zilla Parishad has set up an engineering cell for providing 
technical know-how to the gram panchayats and the engineers from the 
district organizations of the State government’s Department of Develop- 
ment & Planning have been transferred to this cell.1* Fourthly, the 
BDO’s office at the block level has been: converted into the office of 
the Panchayat Samiti with which the BDO is attached as its Executive 
Officer. The. post of a Secretary for every Panchayat Samiti has been 
created by an amendment of the 1973 Act. The Extension Officer for 
Panchayats (a block level officer formerly under the administrative con- 
trol of the BDO) has been made the ex-officio secretary of the panchayat 
samiti and he is also to act ex-officio as the secretary to the Artha O 
Sanstha sthayee samiti of the Panchayat Samiti. Fifthly, similar to the 
district-level practice, all block-level officers of the departments of the 
State government have been statutorily associated with the concerned 
sthayee samitis of the panchayat samiti for integration of development 
activities. Whenever a departmental programme is assigned by the 
State Government to a panchayatj raj institution, the departmenta] field 
officers are associated with the relevant level-of panchayat administration 
Sixthly, since the gram panchayats under the new system would have to 
carry on a large number of development schemes, the State government 
has sanctioned the creation of a’ hew post of Job Assistant for every 
gram panchayat. Appointed by the Director of Panchayats, these 
Assistants would have the same qualifications, pay, allowances, and ser- 
vice conditions as enjoyed by the gram panchayat secretaries (they are 
not government employees although the State government bears the 
entire financial burden of paying for them by way of grants-in-aid). 
Seventhly, in addition to the number of sthayee samitis provided under 
the Act of 1973, two additional sthayee samitis have been set up in 
- every panchayat samiti and Zilla parishad to look after the 
implementation -of land reform measures, and the development 
of fisheries and animal husbandry. Eighthly, a Joint BDO has been 
appointed in every block to look after the routine administrative work 
at the block so that the BDO.can devote his full time to panchayat 
affairs as the panchayat samiti’s Executive Officer.® Ninthly, the 
State’ government’ s another important decision has been to pay monthly 
honorarium to the pradhans and upaipradhans of gram panchayats at 
the rate of Rs. 100/- and Rs. 75/- respectively. This is for the first 
time that such honorarium is being paid to the elected leaders of pan- 
chayats. The Sabhapatis and upa-sabhapatis of panchayat samities and 
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the Sabhadhipatis and upa-sabhadhipatis of Zilla parishads are also paid 
monthly honorariums ranging from Rs. 100/-.to Rs. 200/-.17 Besides, 
an annual expenditure of Rs. 1.5 crore has been sanctioned by the State 
Government on account of the travelling allowances and daily allowan- 
cës of the members of the panchayati raj institutions.1* Tenthly, a 
completely new accounts and audit organization has been created in 
the Department of Panchayats & Community Development with 340 
posts of Accounts & Audit Officers, 57 such officers for the panchayat 
samities, 16 such officers for the Zilla parishads, and 3 such Regional 
Officers at the divisional level. They belong to the newly-created 
Accounts & Audit Service under the State government. The addition 
of the accounts & audit officers has been, extremely useful insofar as the 
new panchayati raj leadership has to be assisted in the technical know. 
how of budgeting, accounting and audit work, especially when, huge 
sum of government funds are spent through the panchayati raj insti- 
tutions. 


Progfammé Devolution 


The political will to increase the prestige of the panchayati raj 
institutions in West Bengal hag been reflected through various schemes 
of programme devolution. Within four days of the panchayat elections 
the first government order for programme dévolution was issued ; since 
then the process is keing continued taking into consideration the suitabi. 
lity of the programme vis-a-vis the administrative capacity of the differ- 
ent levels of panchayati raj institutions? The programme devolution 
achieved so far indicates the sincerity of the Left Front government in 
vesting development programmes and necessary financial resources in 
in the hands of the panchayati raj institutions in sharp contrast to the 
previous, policy of allowing these institutions to suffer from financiat 
deprivation and politica] neglect. Panchayats in West Bengal, till the 
other day, used to be treated as “the Cinderella of the State adminis. 
tration” ;% it is no longer so. 

Among the programmes so far devolved, three have proved most, 
important : Rural Works Programme, Food for Work Programme, and 
Rura] Reconstruction Programme. These programmes have lett a signi. 
ficant impact on the rural life by creating additional job opportunities 
and thereby generating purchasing power in, the hands of the rural poot, 
They further helped in speedy reconstruction of the flood-hit areas in 
1978-79, 

The political will to devolve development schemes / programmes from, 
the departments of the State Government to the panchayats has generated 
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a tremendous enthusiasm among the panchayat leaders as they have 
received more and more responsibilities along with requisite funds. 
Prior to the recent panchayat elections, the rural leadership in West 
Bengal had practically nothing substantial to do except obeying instruc- 
tions or orders of the all-powerful field bureaucrats at the block and 
district levels. -The elections of June 1978 have been, in a sense, the 
watershed mark in the history of rural government in West Bengal. 
The hands of the panchayati raj institutions are now full with respon- 
sibilities for implementing -different development programmes. In 
1978-79 the total amount of money handled by a Gram Panchayat was, 
on an average, Rs. 1.5 lakh whereas the corresponding figure for an 
erstwhile anchal panchayat. was Rs, 1500/- only; similarly in 1978-79 
a Zilla Parishad has spent, on am average, Rs. 4.5 crore whereas the 
‘corresponding figure for an erstwhile zilla parishad varied between 
Rs. 10 lakh and Rs. 15 lakh only. 


The financial psition of the panchayati raj institutions has also 
improved under the new dispensation. The State government has taken 
some important decisions to help panchayats build up their own tunda 

. and to encourage them to mobilize as much local resources as possible. 
_For instance, the government has decided to give to the gram panchayats 
a Matching grant equivalent-to the total cess collected by them every 
year. Besides, the government has also decided to grant a certain per- 
centage of land revenue collected by the district administration to the 
panchayat samitis; to empower the panchayat samitis to control hats, 
bazars and ferry services and levy rates upon them ; to credit the entire 
collections of road cess and public works cess and rura] employment 
cess (coal areas excepted) direct to the funds of the zilla parishad con- 
cerned without any deduction of collection cost; and to merge the 
Darjeeling Improvement Fund and the Western Dooars Market Fund 
with the funds of the Zilla. Parishads concerned. Through an amend- 
ment-of the Act of 1973, the panchayat salmitis and Zilla parishads have 
been empowered to borrow money from the State government or, with 
-the previous sanctions of the State government, from the banks or other 
financial, institutions for furtherance of their objectives on the basis of 
their specific schemes. The nationalized banks have been authofized 
by the central government to invest 33.3% of their investible resources 
in priority sectors. Not much has been achieved up till now in this 
field of codperation between the-banks and panchayati raj institutions 
in West Bengal, but the possibilities are always there for the banks as 
well as the district administration helping these institutions in plan- 
ning and project designing. 
4 
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Panchayats and Socio-economic Changes 


In the process of actual working of the new system in West 
Bengal frictions have sometimes arisen as there is no distinct demarca. 
tion of legal rights among the three tiers of the panchayat structure. 
The new system has not worked sufficiently long to warrant any 

- conclusion, but it has already experienced two problems: first, un- 
willingness of technical personnel to cooperdie with panchayat sthayee 
Samitis, and secondly, allegations of corruption and lapses in the actual 
functioning of the panchayatj raj institutions.” 

Elected panchayats are eminently suitabie agencies for rural deve- 
lopment and reconstruction for promoting agricultural] production by 
effectively implementing land reforms and for removing rural poverty 
and unemployment and thereby ushering in an egalitarian society. The 
intimate knowledge of the elected panchayat leadership about the 
needs of the rural people may be , utilized for discovering benami lands, 
identifying the rural poor as poverty in rural areas is not always Measura. 
ble in quantitative terms, and assessing the real needs of the weaker sec. 
tions such as backward classes, women, the aged, and the infirm, When 
within three months of the new leadership taking charge of the pan- 

.chayati raj institutions came the devastating floods in September-Octos 
ber 1978, the newly-awakened spirit and high enthusiasm of the rural 
leadership saw them successfully through this massive challenge of 
rural reconstruction. The State government spent in 197879 about 
Rs, 70 crores under different schemes through the panchayati raj ins- 
titutions. So far ag relief work was concerned, the panchayat leaders 
proved immensely helpful to the district administration. The autho- 
rities of a few districts were reported to have admitted that without 
the enthusiastic cooperation and help coming from the popular pan. 
chayats relief to the flood victims could not have been extended to so 
many thousands and over so vast an area within so short a time.” 

The Dantwala committee has expressed reservation about popu- 
lar participation in the planning process on grounds that “the leader- 
ship of the panchayati raj institutions acts as a ‘gate-keeper’ and pre- 
vents the flow of benefits for the weaker sections of the rural commu- 
nity.” The committee must have been guided by some experience of 
the functioning of panchayati raj institutions in basically an inegali- 
tarian structure of rura} economy. In the latest panchayat elections 
in West Bengal, however, a few people belonging to the landless and 
deprived sections of the society have been elected to different pancha- 
yati raj institutions, and especially to gram panchayats. Only experi. 
ence will show whether and how far the new panchayats are domi- 
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nated by the representatives of the vested interests and richer sec- 
tions of the rural community. 

In India it is found that inspite of the availability of adequate 
institutional credit (the all-India average is Rs, 19 crores per district) 
and of plenty of irrigation waters and fertilizers," poverty continues 
to be the chief socio-economic characteristic of the rural society. The 
' final document on the Sixth Five-Year Plan noted that 48% of India’s 
total rural population lives below the ‘poverty line’. Since ‘rural 
development’ has always a political slant, it is essential to involve 
effectively the poor and the weaker sections, who constitute the nume. 
rical majority in rural society, in the processes of planned develop. 
ment. Only when the poor and the weaker sections acquire a 
voice in the functioning of the panchayati raj institutions, the im. 
balance of political power can be corrected and the cause of rural 
democracy upheld. As noted by the Asoka Mehta committee, pancha. 
yati raj institutions play four types of roles, viz. (a) agency role, i.e. 
implementing the schemes assigned by the State or Central govern. 
ment, (b) conventional role, i.e. carrying out the conventional duties 
of local government such as census etc., (c) municipal role, i.e., arrang. 
ing such services as water supply, streetlighting etc., and (d) promotional 
role, i.e, undertaking measures for promoting the interests of particu. 
lar sections. It is in this fourth role that panchayati raj insitutions 
can play an important part in rural development in cooperation with 
such voluntary agencies as cooperatives and different organisations of the 
youth, women, students and farmers. In West Bengal there has not 
yet been any systematic and concerted arrangement to emphasize this 
promotional role of the panchayats. Dovetailing the cooperativé move 
ment with these institutions of democratic decentralization is essential 
for eliminating duplication of human efforts and wastage of financial 
resources. Other voluntary agencies can also contribute towards rural 
development in a broader sense by making the rural people aware of 
their needs ang by awakening their zeal for protecting their rights, 
Voluntary agencies would aso act as voluntary checks on rural govern 
ment and local bureaucracy. The involvement of the political parties 
in panchayati raj, already officially recognized in West Bengal, appears 
a welcome development on this account. 


New Politica Dynamics. 


In terms of seats gained the CPI(M) has achieved a staggering 
success in the recent panchayat poll.* Its electoral success appears 
overwhelming, especially when compafred with the rather poor per- 
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formance of its other two partners : Forward Bloc and R.S.P. These 
smaller parties have suffered from a lessthan-complete pre-poll unden 
standing over allotment of seats and selection of candidates. The vast 
gap between the CP1(M)’s score and the combined total to the credit of its 
allies has already -been a source of some embarrassment to the Left 
Front. “In some ‘cases allegations 4 are often reported that the hegemonic 
Tole played by the CPI(M) in running the` panchayats have . created 
frustration and consequently bitterness among its other- front partners, 
Up till ` now ‘differences and ill-feelings are mostly confined to, loca] 
levels, ‘and the state-level leadership of the Left Front has been able to 
maintain unity: - The opposition is mainly coming from the Congress 
(D) in general and from Janata party in, some pockets. The opposi. 
tion’s resourcefulness : and ; organizational ability _ to exploit issues of 
local politics sometimes indirectly help the Left Front parties to patch 
up their own differences. The political scene is further confused. in 
those cases where: party affiliation of a large number of elected 
members on different panchayat councils is not clear as-they contest. 
ed, or were obliged to contest, as “independent’’ candidates, . 
The CPI(M) has gained effective control over almost .the entire 
panchayat system in West Bengal.** It has already shown that it 
intends to use the panchayats for introducing radical social and 
economic changes. These rural , institutions of grass-roots democracy 
are being used for. land reforms (e.g. correcting land records, redis, 
tributing surplus lands etc.) and, other, institutional changes in the 
socio-economic-life of rural Bengal. The credit for improving the socio- 
economic conditions of the rural poor has heen, quite expectedly, claimed 
by the hegemonic party controlling the panchayat. system. It appears 
wrong to object to the Left Front’s efforts to change the class -rela 
tions in villages. But political vigilance seems necessary to ‘see that 
changes in class relations and the power structure in rural society are 
biought, about within the constituțional framework of the-rule of 
law. Thẹ- Left Front has the electotàl “mandate èxáctly to achieve 
this object... It. is, however, too early to “conclude whether the hege | 
monic party. would utilize its control over the ‘panchayati raj institu. 
, tions to promote. party. interests — that is, interésts of party func. 
tionaries and supporters alone. If so, the Left ‘Frorit’s entire. expe. 
riment with democratic , decentralization is likely to*bé.as unsavoury” 
his ‘wag:the record of the Congress party during the -preceding two 
decailes.. MS shyla os 
™ Democratic decentralization is no administrative- measure alone. 
It should essentially be a people's movement for rural awakening. In, 
the ultimate analysis what matters most is the creation of the proper 
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‘motivation’ or Mental outlook of the three’ elements. involved. in pan. 
chayati raj institutions, namely, general administrators, elected pancha. 
yat leaders, and common people. Through formal and informal edu. 
cation a kind of ‘panchayat awareness’ has to be created. Mere training 
of the panchayat personnel, albeit important in running the panchayat 
administration, would not help in bringing in the kind of socio-eco- 
- nomic, political and cultural transformation implied in democratic 
decentralization. In West Bengal a good beginning has been made in 
revamping the panchayati raj institutions, but the battle for genuine 
democratic decentralization still remaing to be won. 

The ideal of democratic decentralization primarily visualizes pan- 
chayati raj institutions as primary units of a democratic polity. It is 
only secondarily important that these institutions can be used as instru. 
ments-of socio-economic development. Unfortunately this “philosophy 
of panchayati raj has only been talked about but never taken, serious. 
ly. Dantwala Committee has even challenged this basic point about pan- 
chayati raj. The national experience, in general, suggests that up till 
now it is on the secondary role of the panchyati raj institutions that the 
emphasis has been placed, and- that‘little - attempt has been made to 
introduce genuine devolution of financial resources in the hands of the 
panchayati ra] institutions.2* What the Left Front in West Bengal has 
done to resuscitate and rejuvenate panchayati raj institutions is to put 
them’ on a democratic basis which they had been lacking for over a 
decade, and to make larger financial grants to them from the coffers of 
the ‘State government by entrusting these grass-roots institutions for 
implementing various schemes of socio-economic development spon- 
sored either. by the central government or the various departments of 
the:State government. The panchayati raj institutions in West Bengal, 
as elsewhere in India, have not yet been recognized as the primary units 
of a democratic polity. Up to the panchayat elections of 1978 these insti- 
tutions in West Bengal maintained their nominal existence in a mori- 
bund state as most of them either were superseded or merely performed 
the elementary agency functions on behalf of-the district administration. 
They were reduced to a position of utter uselessness and popular scorn, 
It is to the credit of the Left Front government that it has started using 
these institutions as instruments of socio-economic development amd has 
given some respectability to them as institutions of loca] administra. 
tion. Rural people have seriously started taking keen interest in the 
pamchayati raj institutions because of their capacity to influence effec. 
tively some socio-economic aspects of rural life. Who gets what in 
villages in West Bengal is now largely influenced by the panchayati raj 
institutions. Although the State government hæs put an end to the 
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moribund state of existence of these institutions, it has not relaxed its 
grip over them, and has retained the government's legislative as well as 
bureaucratic controls over them.? Perhaps it is tco early to expect any 
immediate relaxation of these control measures in view of the political 
conditions prevailing in the country and the administrative inexperi. 
ence of the panchayat leadership. l 

In West Bengal today the panchayat elections have produced a new 
type of rural leadership which enjoys a very comfortable majority in 
the panchayat councils and is supported by an equally stable leadership 
at the state-level. The powers and positions of the elected presidents 
of panchayat councils (gram panchayat pradhans, panchayat samiti 
sabhapatis and zilla parishad sabhadhipatis) are likely to make them 
supreme ledders in matters of development of their respective areas. 
If they happen to find fault with the collector and other district officers 
for any reason, they would, in all probability, dictate terms and would 
even try to see the unwanted officers transferred from their areas. But 
since political dynamics at the state level always influence the parameters 
of local politics, this powerful panchayat leadership has to use its levers 
of power with the consent, or at least connivance, of the leadership con- 
trolling the state government. Frictions between elective elements 
-and bureaucratic personnel in the districts have already been reported to 
have surfaced, although these frictions have not yet assumed any seri. 
ous dimension. So long as the state-level leadership would find the 
local leadership quite responsive in facilitating its own broader poli- 
tical strategy, the emerging rural leadership would find the necessary 
political as well as administrative support from the top. But it is far 
from clear what attitude the state-level leadership would adopt in case 
the district or local bureaucracy comes into conflict with some rural 
leaders who belong either to the opposition parties or to some rebellious 
faction of the ruling front. In such circumstances one cannot rule 
out the possibility of the state-level leadership supporting the local 
bureaucracy in order to discipline the local political leddership. ‘This 
policy would be easy to practise as the state-local relations in the field 
of rural government and administration stil] remain unchanged in West 
Bengal, although large financial grants are now being made in favour 
of panchayati raj institutions, The power equation between political 
leadership and entrenched bureaucracy at the state-level would, in 
the final analysis, determine the fate of the emerging rural leadership. A 
new venture has been launched in West Bengal since June 1978 to revita. 
lize the panchayati raj institutions, and it seems too early to come to 
any definitive conclusion about its success or failure as the possibilities 
remain wide open. It is no use at this stage either to wax eloquent 
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about democratic decentralization in West Bengal or to pose as a pro» 
phet of gloom. 
Epilogue 

‘Rural development’ never means a few government-sponsored 
development projects alone, and spending money through elected pan. 
chayats is not by itself the essence of democratic decentralization. In 
the present-day political and economic conditions of India the idea of 
constitutional recognition of panchayati raj institutions as the third tier 
of- government may appear somewhat ambitious, but it is time to begin 
serious thinking on using panchayati raj institutions as instruments 
of achieving ‘rural development’ in the broader sense of bringing 
about a new type of socio-economic relations in rural society. The 
point to note is that the desire to conceive panchayati raj in this light 
is nowhere in sight in India today. The political ideal of democratic 
decentralization in a very real sense still eludes the people of West 
Bengal and, for that matter, of India. Jayaprakash Narayan once re- 
marked : “panchayatj raj as a programme, unconnected with anything 
bigger or higher or more comprehensive, will have no driving torce.”’* 


Appendix — I 
Panchayati Raj Institutions in West Bengal 
(under W. B. Panchayat Act 1973) - 


District Zilla Panchayat Gram 
Parishad Samiti Panchayat 
Bankura a. 2a = 190 
Birbhum 1 19 169- 
Burdwan 1 23 224 ae 
Hooghly 1 17 201 
Midnapore l T- 52 515 
Purulia 1 20 169 
Howrah -=—— ] 14 165 
Murshidabad l ~ 26 251 
Nadia’ I 16 182 
24-Parganas 1 50 549 
Cooch Behar 1. 11 128 
Darjeeling 1 10 76 
Jalpaiguri 1 13 122 
Malda 1 15 144 
West Dinajpur 1 16 157 











pd 
or 


324 3242 
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: Appendix — II 
Total number of seats in different PR institutions in 
i West Bengal 

District - Zilla Parishad Panchayat Samiti Gram Panchayat 
3 Bankura 44. 510 2732 

Birbhunt 38 430 2273 
R Burdwan i 46 606 . 3387 
: Hooghly | 34 515 2889 

Midnapore 104 1319 “1146 

Purulia 40 403 2174 
Howrah ` 28 440 2564 
'.  Murshidabad 52 675 : 3836 
: Nadia ' 32 473 2651 
i 24-Parganas 100 1475 | 8301 
t. Cooch Behar -22 331 1746 

Darjeeling "20 O JM, 1157 
| Jalpaiguri 26 287 1520 
"Maida $0 384 2132 

West Dinajpur ven 88 425 2328 











648 8467 46,836 
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- Party-wise strength in PR institutions in West Bengal 
(up to March 1979) 


Parties Zilla. Panchayat Gram. 


a Parishad Samiti Panchayat 
CPI(M) 489 ~ 5605 . 28,161 
Forward Bloc 44 320 1,539 
RSP 30 353 1,674 
’ Congress (I) - 23 í 623 . 4,536 
Congress 4 > `I 580 
CPI ; -5 132 . 825 
Janata ann 9. 5 
Independents? 53 1,323 9,455 





648  - 8,463" 46,775* 


This category, as reported in the press, includes a large number ‘of Janata 
candidates wh were denied their party symbol by the election authorities for 

. some reason or other. Besides, some small parties also put their candidates 
‘as ‘independents’. 


~~" 


* Election countermanded in 4 panchayat samiti constituencies aa 61 gram pan- 
chayat constituencies. 


< ` Appendix—IV 
Assignment of Development Programmes to PR institutions in 
: West Bengal 
(1) 2) (3) 
Development i Department, . . . PR institution to 
Scheme /programme assigning the .\;.-: -which the program. 
Programme Ine is assigned 
l Rural Works Development & Gram Panchayat 
Programme Planning Dept. i 
2 Integrated - Rural _ +do- . -- Panchayat Samiti 
Development Programme (with help from i 


banks) 
5 ; 
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Development Scheme/ 
Programme 


10 
11 


12 


13 


_ Composite Scheme for 
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Department 


Programme of the deve- - do - 
lopment’of North Bengal , 
Pilot Intensive Rural - do- | 


Employment Programme 
(at Jhargram sub-division) 


Food for Work Programme Relief & Welfare 
Department 


- do - 
Rural Reconstruction 


Special Programme for 
construction of primary Department 
school building in flood- 

affected areas 


Programme for distribu- 


. do - 
tion of nationalized : 


_ text-books 


Functions of Land Reforms Board of Revenue 
Advisory Committee at the 


block level 

Control and Management - do - 
of Khas or vested tank 

Control and management - do- 


of Khas or vested ferries 


Sinking of Tubewells 
in flood-affected 
district 


C.M.’s Secretariat 


Construction of primary - do - 
school buildings in 


flood-affected districts 


assign. PR institution to 
ing the programme which the program- 


me is assigned 
Zilla Parishad 


Zilla Parishad 


Gram Panchayat 


Gram Panchayat 


Education (Primary) Zilla Parishad 


(for *A’ type 
areas) 

Pamchayat Samiti 
(for B & ‘C 
type areas) 


Panchayat Samiti 
Panchayat Samiti 


Grain Panchayat 
Panchayat Samiti 


Zilla Parishad 


Zilla Parishad 
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Develépinent Department PR institution to 
Scheme / programme assigning the which the program. 
Programme me is assigned 

14 Rural Housing Schemes Panchayat & C.D, Panchayat Samiti 

_ for landless labourers Dept. (C.D) 

15 Construction of Block - do - Zilla Parishad 
Samiti buildings 

16 Repair/restoration of - do - Zilla Parishad . 
properties of panchayat (Panchayat) 
institutions - 

17 Extensim of block/ - do - Zilla Parishad 
Samiti buildings and (Panchayat) 


Zilla Parishad offices 


18 Construction of primary Education Depart Zilla Parishad 
school buildings in flood ment 
affected districts. 


19 Special Nutrition Department Zilla Parishad 
programme Relief & Welfare Panchayat Samiti 

20 Rural water supply and Health & Family Zilla Parishad _ 
repair of tubewells Welfare Deptt. Panchayat Samiti 
under MNP 

2! Unemployment Labour Department Panchayat Samiti 


Assistance Scheme 


NOTES AND REFERENCES 


1 See Report of the Team for the Study of Community Projects and National Exten- 
sion Service, Committee on Plan Projects, New ‘Delhi, 1957 (This Study Team was 
chaired by Balwantray Mehta). 


_* For an account of the tradition of rural local Government in Bengal, see N. C. 
Roy, Rural Self-Government in Bengal, University of Calcutta, 1936. 


8 The institutions of gram panchayat and anchal panchayat were created by the 
West Bengal Panchayats Act 1957, and the institutions of anchalik parishad and 
- Zilia parishad were created by the West Bengal Zilla Parishads Act 1968. - 


t Report on India’s Food Crisis and Measures to Meet It, 1959.. 
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For example, Intensive Agricultural District Programme (ADP) and Intensive 


Agricultural Area Programme (IAAP) were adopted for accelerating agricultural: 
production in selected areas. 


One such’ important study was V. M. Dandekar and N. Rath, Poverty in India, ` 
Indian School of Political Economy, Bombay, 1971. 


For example, Drought Prone Area Programme (DPAP), Small Farmer Develop- 
ment Agency (SFDA), Marginal Farmer and AgriculturalLabour Agency (MFALA)* 
Food for Work Programme, Pilot Programme for Rural Employment (sponsored by 
the World Bank), and lastly, Command Area Development Programme (CADP). 


The working Group on Block Level Planning, chaired by Professor M L. Dantwala, 
was appointed by the Planning Commission in November 1977, and it reported in 
August 1978. The Committee on Panchayati Raj Institutions, chaired by Asoka 
Mehta, was appointed by the Government of India’s Cabinet Secretariat in 
December 1977, and it reported in August 1978. 


In this election the participation of political parties in panchayat affairs was 
Officially recognized CPI(M), FB and RSP jointly fought as the Left Front against 
Congress (I), Janata and other political parties. For a discussion on this panchayat 
election, see Asok Kumar “Mukhopadhyay, “Rural Bengal Elects to Change” 


Quarterly Journal of the Local Self-Government Institute (Bombay), XLX (2 & 8), 
Oct-Dec. 1978. 


The total number of community development blocks in West Bengal is 385, but 
the-number of Panchayat Samities is 824, because of the fact that Jadavpur block 
area (24 Pgs) has been included within Behala Municipality and ten blocks in 
Asansol mining area (Burdwan) have been excluded from the jurisdiction of the 
panchayats. — 


See Appendix—tI l oo 
See -Appendix—tif. fe i - 
The Statesman (Calcutta), 11 March 1979. 

The Statesman (Calcutta), 20 May 1979. 

The Statesman (Calcutta), 22 March 1979. 

ibid. 


7 Source : Directorate of Panchayats, Govt. of West .Bengal. 


The Statesman (Calcutta), 13 December 1978. 
See Appendix—IV 


` Asok Kumar Mukhopadhyay, The Panchayat Administration in West Bengal, World 


Press, Calcutta, 1977, p. 189. 


The Statesman (Celene). 26 October 1979; Amrita Bazar Patrika, (Calcutta), 
6 March- 1980. 4 


The Statesman (Calcutta), 24 October 1978. ` 
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43 See Mohit Bhattacharya’s paper on ‘Administrative and Organisational Issues in 
Rural Development”. in the Proceedings of-the Twenty-Second Conference of the 
IIPA, New Delhi, 1978. 


24 See Appendix—III 


34 For a district-wise break-up of the seats gained in the election of June 1978 by 
different political parties on the three tiers of the panchayati raj structure, see 
Paschim Banga (Bulletin of the Dept. of Public Relations, Govt. of West Bengal), 
30 June 1978. 


26. See G. Ram Reddy (ed), Patterns of Panchayati Raj in India, Macmillan Co. ot 
India Ltd., New Delhi, 1977. 


27 For a detailed discussion of these control measures, see Asok Kumar Mukhopadhyay, 
- The Panchayat Administration in West Bengal (1977), Ch. 9. 


28 Report of the Seminar on Fundamental Problems of Parchayati Raj, All-India 
Panchayat: Parishad, New Delhi, 1964, -p.- 87. 
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LOK SABHA ELECTION 1977: BEHAVIOURAL 
CONTOURS 


Mira GANGULY 
BANGENDU GANGULY 


THROUGH THE ages oppressed people in different parts of the world have 
fought for the right to participate in the political process. The right 
to vote was—and still is—supposed to be the key to a share in the 
political power. By wielding this right, an individual feels that he has 
become the master not.only of his own fate but also of the fate of his 
fellow-beings. It has been legitimately pointed out however that voting 
is not necessarily the most effective means of citizen control over the 
decision-makers and that “the most important political activities may be 
those in the between-elections period”.' Stil] voting is a significant act, 
because through it the individual recruits the decision-maker and at the 
same time expresses his assessment of the decision-making in the imme. 
diate past. Voting at elections moreover is a spectacular activity 
because this is one of those raré occasions when a sizeable portion of the 
community becomes involved in the political process at the same point 
of time. It is natural therefore that voting behaviour has been accept: 
ed as a focal point for the study of political processés. 

A voting behaviour stùdy, to be fruitful, calls for an analysis of 
the election politics and several other environthental factors. Human 
behaviour has to be understood not 6nly from the analyst’s frame of 
reference but from the political actor's own frame of reference as well. 
The actor’s frame is intimately associated with the election campaign 
which undoubtedly is an essential part of the election politics. The 
nature of the election campaign however is a dependent variable. It 
depends on the patterns of electoral combines, the nature of the candi- 
dates selected and to a large extent on the environmental factors in 
general. ; 

Voting behaviour may thus be regarded as a function of several 
interrelated variables and attributes, A proper understanding of voting 
behaviour is next.to impossible unless we try to observe the process in 
its entirety. So in the present study we have sought to frame our hypo. 
theses on the basis of a model which may be described as the hologram 
analysis of political behaviour. 





Mira Ganguly : Reader, Department of Political Science, Calcutta University. 
Bangendu Ganguly : Reader, Department of Political Science, Calcutta University. 
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In the hologram analysis the concept of the whole plays an import- 
ant role. Human behaviour is to be studied in the context of a system 
that represents an integral set of elements, The part and the whole 
express the relation’ between a set of objects and a connection which 
unifies these objects and is responsible for the appearance of the new 
integrative properties and regularities not found in isolated objects. 
The type of connection between parts determines also the type of the 
whole formed. Hologram analysis is thus based on. the laws of cogni- 
tion of integral objects. A hologram regenerates not a two-dimensional 
image of an object, but the field of the wave which it scatters. By 
changing the point of observation within the confines of this wave field, 
we can see the object from different angles, sensing its three-dimensional 
-and realistic nature. If we want to have a whole picture of political beha. 
viour, We Must change our point of observation within the confines of 
our particular field of inquiry and try to see the object from differens 
angles, For this purpose we have to choose some isolates which will 
determine the field of the wave. In fact any scientific thought always 
depends on the construction of isolates without which a proper a“ 
pf any problem is impossible. - 

in this study of voting behaviour in West Bengal in the Lok Sabha 
election 1977 we have analyzed the actions and reactions of social beings 
in a particular situation and under ‘particular conditions. The social 
and the psychological elements in the behaviour of the West Bengal 
voters have been isolated for the purpose of, our study. We have 
sought to get-a total picture of voting behaviour by analyzing these 
elements operative in the environment prevalent in West Bengal during 
the 1977 Lok Sabha election. 


Data Base 


For this study we have mainly relied on the survey data collected 
by us just after the sixth Lok Sabha election. We selected three. parlia- 
mentary constituencies which promised to be very important from the 
standpoint of election politics : Calcutta South, Asansol and Diamond 
Harbour. This choice was made after prolonged discussions with the 
top leaders of all the major political parties in West Bengal. 

_ We intended to interview 600 individuals without any substitu- 
tion. So on the basis of our earlier experience a much larger sample — ° 
780—was selected at the outset. From each of the three parliamen- 
tary constituencies chosen, 260 respondents were selected in accordance 
with the multi-stage random sample design. From each parliamentary 
constituency two assembly constituencies were chosen by the lottery 
method : Chowringhee and Sonarpur (in Calcutta South), Kulti and 
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` Ranigunge (in Asansol) and Diamond Harbour and Budge Budge (in 
Diamond Harbour). Two polling stations from each of these assembly 
constituencies were selected by using a table of random numbers. From 
each of the polling stations 65 persons were selected. The selection 
was made from the electoral roll again by using a table of random 
numbers, Substitution of sampling units at all the stages was scrupu- 
- lously avoided, 

We have tried to analyze the survey data with the help of some 
statistical techniques “fully aware of course that statistics are deeply 
antipathetic to certain readers who prefer flattering deception to base 
truths’.? We have here tried to build “a reliable foundation of precise 
and indisputable facts”, taken “in their entirety, in their interconnec- 

‘ tion’ 

We have classified the survey data into three broad groups: (i) 
social variables, (ii) attitudinal variables and (iii) decisional variables. 
The decisional variables have been divided twice into dichotomized 
categories, First the decisional variables of all the respondents were divid- 
ed into dichotomized categories on the question whether to vote or not 
to vote. Then the decisional variables of only the voters were divided 
into two categories on the question of partisan choice. The decisional 
variables of all the respondents, whether voters or non-voters, are 
proximal to their attitudinal variables. These attitudinal variables, in 
their turn, are closely associated with the social variables of the res- 
pondents. 

Processing our data at the Calcutta University Computer 
Centre and the Regional Computer Centre, Calcutta, we have found 
that there were 33 main elements in the behaviour set under our con. 
sideration. Of these 33 elements, 18 were psychological in nature, 
each one of these being associated with 15 social elements. An analysis 
of these social elements again reveals that there were six basic ele 
ments, all economic in character. We have sought to ascertain the 
relationship between the social and the psychological elements in the 
behaviour set with the help of the analysis of variance which represents 
an extension of the difference-ofmeans test. In order to ascertain this 
relationship we have calculated 270 variance ratios (F-ratios) and have 
checked these against appropriate entries in an F-table. While assess 
ing this relationship we have treated the psychological variables as 
dependent and the social variables as independent. We have found 
that the mean differences among the different categories based on 
economic variables in general are more significant than those among 
the different categories based on the other social variables. In our 
study we have tried to find out the nature of interrelation of all the 
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psychological and the social elements and the operation of all these 
elements in the environment. Thus our hologram is to be considered 
as the superposition of zone plates" formed by each point óf the beha- 
viour set, 


Behaviour Set 


An individual's decision to exercise his franchise and also his partisan 
choice are interrelated ‘dimensions of his psychological domain. These 
‘are primarily issues of judgments and inferences. In course of social 
practice, things that give rise to man’s perceptions and impressions are 
repeated many times. Then a leap takes place’in the process of know- 
ledge in man’s mind, resulting in concepts. Concepts as such do not 
represent the phenomena of things, or their separate aspects, They em- 
brace their essence, their totality and their internal relations. Men may 
form judgments and draw inferences after they have collected various 
kinds of data and “thought them over”. : 

For measuring the manipulation of concepts in our respondents’ 
mind, we have in this paper endeavoured to combine two statistical 
techniques : discriminant analysis and factor analysis. For this purpose 
we have analyzed our data in two stages. First we have tried to draw 
the lines which differentiated between (i) voters ang non-voters and (ii) 
Congress and non-Congress voters. Second, we have sought to find out 
the major variables associated with the partisan choice of the voters. 
“We have performed the classification function with the help of discrimi- 
nant analysis, We have endeavoured to find the association between 
the attitudinal variables and partisan choice with the help of the prin- 
cipal components method of factor analysis. 


Classification 


In social science research there are many situations in which the obser- 
_vations are coarsely grouped in the criterion or the prediction variables 
or both. Discriminant analysis can be fruitfully used for the analysis 
of such data. ` If there are two samples from k-dimensional distributions, 
each of these can be represented geometrically as two sample clusters in 
Euclidean k-space. We may want to project these two sample clusters 
orthogonally on a line so that the variation between the two projected 
samples is as large as possible, relative of course to the variation within 
the two projected samples.. The problem in such a case is to find the 
direction of projection which will accomplish this. In practical situa. 
tions we have to find a direction of projecting two k-dimensional sample 
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clusters into one dimension so that the two projected samples are reason. 
ably well separated, whereas they would not be thus separated by pro 
jecting into the space of one or some smalj number of the k-components, 
Thus we would have a way of discriminating between samples from two 
distributions by a suitable linear combination of the k.components of 
the vector on which the measurements are made in the two samples.’ 

A discriminant function, originally developed by Fisher, may be 
used in ascertaining-appropriate weights for a series of variables yielding 
maximum separation in two groups each of which is assumed to be 
normally distributed. Modification of the discrimination has to be made 
only to the extent necessary to agree with the assumption that the distri- 
bution in which the dichotomy exists in a single normally distributed 
variable.’ - 

- The discriminant equation may be expressed as : 

V == AyXy 4 aa Xg eee. amXm Where X, Xp x, and so forth are numerical 
variables and a, a, a, and so forth, are the coefficients. ‘The coefficients 
for the discriminant equation can be found by solving a series of simul- 
taneous equations, 


In our study we have used discriminant analysis in ascertaining appro. 

priate weights for a series of 18 psychological variables yielding maximum 

‘separation between (i) voters and non-voters and (ii) Congress and 
non-Congress voters. The psychological variables chosen were : 


(1) interest in politics, (2) interest in election results, (3) assessment 
of financial conditions, (4) expectation about the future, (5) aware: 
ness of Constitution amendment (42nd amendment), (6) assessment 
of Jagjivan Ram’s resignation, (7) evaluation of emergency, (8) eva- 
luation of the 20-point programme, (9) assessment of plan success, 
(10) evaluation of government’s achievements, (11) evaluation of law 
and order situation, (12) awareness of self as a political actor, (13) 
evaluation of Mrs. Gandhi’s performance as a prime minister, (14) 
sense of efficacy of political_parties and elections, (15) sense of poli- 
tical efficacy, (16) political awareness, (17) interest in election cam- 
paign and (18) partisan preference. 


The mean scores of the voters and the non-voters have been given 
in Table 1. The total value of the discriminating quantity has been 
found through the multiplication of the values of Nzd® in the last column 
of this Table by the valties of a, a, ...... as Of this quantity the 
percentage contribution of partisan preference (variable 18) is 26.35., 
while that of interest in election results (variable 2) is 16.90 and the 
contribution of assessment -of Jagjivan Ram’s resignation (variable 6) is 
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Table 1 Voters and Non-Voters ; Mean Scores 
Variables Mean ~~ -Mean `i Difference Nid 
Non-voters Voters in Means 
1 2.4393 - 2.6853 —0.2459 —27.7557 
2 - ` 2,9090 3.2303 —0.3212 —36.2456 
3 "9.4848 2.5037 —0.0188 — 2.1821 
4 2.5000 2.5430 —0,0430 — 4.8596 
5 2.0757 21872- —0.1 115 —12.5813 
6 2.0000 2.1273 —0.1273 —14.3676 
7 - -2.2878 2.3370 —0.0492 — 5.5511 
8 (2.4545 2.6217 —0.1671 —18.8623 
9 2.9393 3.0767- —0.1373 —15.5009 
10 2.4242 | 2.3558 0.0684 7.7216 
11 2.4545 2.6760 —0,2214 —24,9897 
12 2.7878 2.8651 —0.0772 — 8.7204 
13 2.7575 2.6629 0.0946 10.6797 
14 2.4696 ` 2.6554 —0,1857 —20.9560 
15 `. 2.1666 2.2059 ~- —0.0393 — 4.4370 
16 2.7727 - 2.9588- - —0.1860 —20.9944 
17 2.0303 2.1460- —0.1157 —13.0614 
18 2.2878 2.6048 —0.3169 —35.7653 


12.35 (Table 2). If we ignore the variables having percentage contri- 
bution below one, it is found that only 11 variables are associated with 
the discriminant function. So, for the sake of parsimony we have 
endeavoured again to find the discriminating quantity with these 
eleven variables. The mean scores of the voters and the non-voters with 
-the reduced number of variables have been. given in Table 3. The 
highest “percentage contribution with the reduced number of variables 
‘is again made by partisan preference (variable 18) followed by interest 
in election results (variable 2). As Table 4 reveals, the third position 
is occupied by assessment of Jagjivan Ram’s resignation (variable 6). 
-We may thus conclude that these three variables, which collectively con- 
tribute over 60 per-cent of the discriminating quantity differentiated the 
people-into two main classes.: voters and ‘non-voters, i 
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Table 2 Percentage Contribution of Variables 
(Voters and non-voters) 





Variables Contribution Percentage 
1 0.746 6.39 
2 1.973 _ 16.90 
— 3 |. 0.011 0.10 
4 —0.018 0.16 
5 0.673 5.77 
6 1.442- 12.35 
7 —0.049 0.42 
ie 8 — —0.008° 0.07 
9 1.058 9.06 
10 0.583 4.99 
H 0.245 2.09 
12 0.216 1.85 
13 0.311 2.67 
14 —0.131 1.12 
15 —0.160 . 1.37 
16 —0.498 4.27 
17 0.466 3.99 
18 3.076 26.35 





Congress and Non-Congress Voters We bave sought to differentiate 
between the dichotomized categories of Congress and Non-Congress voters 
by following the same ‘procedure. Here again we have used the same 
set of variables arranged in the same order. The mean scores of the 
Congress and the non-Congress voters have been shown in Table 5. 
Table 6 presents the percentage contribution of each of the variables 
to the total discriminating quantity. 

It is evident from Table 6 that the percentage contribution of nine 
psychological variables in discriminating between the dichotomized cate- 
gories concerned: was below one. The mean scores of the Congress and 
the non-Congress voters with the reduced number of variables have been 
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Table 3 Mean Scores: Voters and Non-Voters 

(with reduced number of variables) 

Variables Mean Mean Difference 
Non-Voters Voters in Means Nid 
18 2.2878 2.6086 ` —0.3207 —76.6955 
2 f 2.9090 3.2322 —0.3231 —77.2655 
6 2.0000 2.1273 —0.1273 —30.4502 
9 2.9393 3.0767 —0.1373 —32.8521 
l 2.4393 2.6872 —0.2478 —59.2729 
5 2.0757 2.1872 —0.1115 —26.6643 
10 2.4242 ` 2.3558 0.0684 16.3649 
16 2.7727 2.9588 —0.1860 44,4944 
17 2.0303 2.1498 —0.1195 —28.5776 
13 2.7575 2.6629 0.0946 22.6341 
il : 2.4545 2.6779 —0.2233 —53.4100 

Table 4 Percentage Contribution of Variables : 


Voters and Non-voters 
(with reduced number of variables} 








Variables Contribution Percentage 
18 . 14.201 29.11 
2 8.888 18.22 
6 6.387 13.09 
9 4.549 9.32 
1 2.713 5.56 
5 2.675 5.48 
10 2.559 5.24 
16 —2.478 5.08 
17 1.620 3.32 
13 . 1.390 2.85 
ll 1.308 . 2.68 
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Table 5 Congress and Non-Congress Voters: Mean Scores 
cai Man eaa ieee 
Congress Non-Gongress in Means Nzd 
l 2.6617 _ 2.7409 —0.0791 —12.6975 
“2 : 3.0588__ 3.3674 —0.3086 —49.4835 
3 a 2.5955__ 2.4548 0.1407 22.5686 
4 2.5661 | 2.5451 0.0209 3.3561 
5 2.2058 2.1596 0.0462 7.4139 
6 = 2.0955 2.1415 —0.0459 7.3713 
7 2.2867 2.8102 —0.5234 —83.9259 
8 : 12.4926 2.2771 0.2155 34.5560 
9 : 3.1691 3.0542 0.1149 18.4213 
10 2.5735 2.2801 0.2934 47.0405 
H 2.4191 2.8403 —0.4212 . —67.5356 
12 2.7794 2.9277 —0.1482 —-23.7759 
13 3.1397 2.4789 0.6607 105.9407 
14 2.5441 2.7409 —0.1964 —31.5592 
15 2.2205 2.2138 0.0067 1.0794 
16 2.9338 2.9879- —0.0541 — 8.6781 
17 2.1250 2.1807 —0.0557 — 8.9337 
18 2.7647 _- 2.6536 0.1110 17.8106 


given in Table 7, and the percentage contribution of these variables in 
Table 8. In the rank order of the 9 variables differentiating between 
the Congress and the non-Congress voters evaluation of Mrs. Gandhi's 
performance (variable 13) occupies the first position. The next two posi- 
tions are occupied by evaluation of emergency (variable 7) and interest 
in election results (variable 2). These three variables jointly occupy 
76.79 per cent of the differentiating quantity, 


Identification 
Though discriminant analysis has, helped us to identify the variables that 


differentiated between the Congress and the non-Congress voters, it does 
not necessarily follow that all these variables affected one group of voters 
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Table 6° Percentage Contribution of Variables 
(Partisan Choice) 
Ro Variables Contribution Percentage 
_ 1 —0.474 0.56 
2 11.293 13.32 
3 0.179 0.21 
4 0.043 0.05 
5 1.461 1.72 
6 0.186 0.21 
7 16.085 18.98 
8 0.390 0.46 
9 0.163 0.19 
10 3.498 4.12 
l1 4.293 5.06 
12 4.998 .. 5.89 
13 35.634 42.05 
14 2.384 2.81 
15 0.076 0.09 
16 —0.685 0.80 
17 0361. ` 0.42 
18 








2.524 2.97 


positively and the others negatively.- So we have -tried to find out the 
association between the psychological] variables and the partisan choice 
of each group with the help of factor analysis. 

The main concern of factor analysis is the resolution of a set of 
variables linearly in terms of a smaller number of categories or tactors, 
This can be done by the analysis of intercorrelations among the 
variables. A satisfactory solution yields factors which convey all the 
essential information of the original set of variables. The chief aim of 
factor analysis is to attain scientific parsimony.° Where the variables we 
need for descriptive purposes are overlaid with multiplex manitesta- 
tions, the demand for some method that will facilitate the discovery of 
underlying variables is very great, It is in the fulfilment of this objective 
that factor analysis is found to be of the greatest value.” 
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Table 7 Mean Scores: Congress and Non-Congress Voters 
{with reduced number of variables) 
Variables Mean Mean Difference Nid 

` Congresss Non-Congress in Means 
13 3.1397 ` 2.4774 0.6622 123.7806 
7 2.2867 2.8108 —0.5240 — 97.9521 
2 3.0588 3.3693 —0.3105 . — 58.0457 
12 2.7794 2.9279 —0.1435 — 27.7599 
1] 2.4191 2.8438 —0.4247 — 79.3877 
10 2.5735 2.2792 0.2942 54,9998 
18 2.7647 2.6576 0.1070 20.0089 
14 2.5441 2.7447 —0.2006 — 37.5002 
5 2.2058 2.1591 0.0467 8.7333 

Table 8 Percentage Contribution of Variables : 
Partisan, Choice 
(with reduced number of variables) 
Variables Contribution Percentage 

13 51.215 46.87 

7 21.098 19.31 

2 11.598 10.61 

12 6.565 6.00 

ll 5.783 5.29 

10 5.137. 4.70 

18 3.200 2.92 

14 2.476 2.26 

5 2.174 1.98 


A natural approach in such a case would be to represent the original 








set- of -variables in terms of a number of factors determined in sequence 


so that at each successive stage the factor will account for a maximum 


of variance. This statistically optimal solution is the principal com. 


ponents method. By this method the correlation matrix is condensed 
into ‘the smallest number of orthogonal, factors. These correlations 
are calculated from the individual test scores for the population. We 


have used the Likert method of constructing an attitude scale with 
three responses for the measurement of the psychological variables. 
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At the initial stage we formed two rectangular data matrices — 
the entities of one representing the Congress-CPI voters (described in 
this study as Congress) and those of the other representing all the rest 
(described in this study as non-Congress). From these matrices we 
constructed two product-moment correlation matrices — one for the 
CongressCPI and the other for the rest. Each of these matrices 
showed the intercorrelation among the 18 attitudinal variables chosen 
by us. The main object of our analysis being parsimony, unities were 
inserted in the principal diagonal of each matrix, 

From the ‘correlation matrices we derived the factor matrices 
for the Congress and the non-Congress voters. In order to inter 
pret the factor loadings adequately the next step adopted by us was to 
rotate both the matrices,- ae 

A measurement of the variance e proportion of the factors shows 
that the first two factors of the Congress matrix (Table 9) accounted 
for 47.94 per cent and the first two factors of the non-Congress matrix 
(Table 10) for 60.07 per cent of the total variance. . 





Table 9 Rotated Factor Matrix: Congress 
Factors 
Variables I Il m IV 
l 0.6085 0.3058 0.1420 0.1673 
2 0.4575 0.3558 0.1455 - 0.1577 
3 —0.0784 0.2608 0.6667 0.0824 
4° 0.0280 0.0179 0.7727 0.0602 
5 0.3996 0.1563- 0.1501 —0.0603 
6 0.1874 0.1521 0.4895 —0,.3297 
7 0.2079 ` 0.6448 0.1953 0.0333 
8 0.0909 . —0.0258 —0.0878 —0.0630 
9 0.0344 0.1887 < 0.0191 0.7860 
10 0.0604 0.6455 0.1522 —0.0076 
11 0.1331 - —0.1581 -- 0.1766 0.0562 
12o 0.0426 0.2631 —0.1384 0.3146 
13 —0.0462 0.8285 - 0.0287 0.0841 
14 0.5758. 0.1718 - = —0.0458 ~ 0.2053 
15 0.7126 0.0430 —0.0821 0.0022 
16 0.5067 ` 0.4090 —0.0049 —0.1150 
-17 -0.6785 , —0.1461- 0.0644 0.0052 
18 : . 0.3376 —0.2477 - 0.1180 0.5549 
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Table 10 Rotated Factor Matrix: Non-Congress 
Factors - 
Variables I I ur IV 
1 0.7489 —0.2643 ~ 0.2645 —0.0156 
2 0.6149 > 0.3028 —(.3742 —0.1268 
3 —0.1102 —0.3054 —0.2068 0.7101 
4 0.1420 0.1373 0.0220 0.7958 
5 0.5960 0.0815 —0.4012 0.0564 
6 0.0558 —0.0317 —0.3728 0.0102 
7 0.4482 —0.5992 —0.0954 0.0443 
8 —0.0283 —0.0136 —0.8315 0.0802 
9 0.1675 0.5038 0.0197. 0.2266 
10 0.1616 —0.6977 —0.0081 0.2720 
11 0.3592 —0.1009 —0.6239 0.0470 
12 0.1547 —0.1396 `: —0.2768 0.1522 
13 0.0642 —0.7938 | —0.0967 —0.0976- 
14 0.6716 —0.1985 —0.1700 —0.0555 
15 0.7827 —0.0222 0.1919 0.0597 
16 0.5676 —0.2790 —0.4749 0.0302 
17 0.6003 —0.1736 0.1130 0.3375 
18 0.1307 —0.5660 —0.0444 —0.0895 


Factor Scores For the purpose of interpreting the factor loadings we 
‘ have regarded loadings of + .20 or less as insignificant, loadings 
between + .20 and +.30 as low, between + .30 and + .50as moderate, 
between + .50 and + .70 as high and those above + .70 as very high. 
An analysis of the first factor of the Congress matrix shows that 

the sense of political efficacy (variable 15) has a very high positive load. 
ing on this factor, while interest in election campaign (variable 17), 
interest in politics (variable 1) and sense of efficacy of political parties 
and elections (variable 14) have high positive loadings. This factor 
may thus be described as the general political orientation. The first 
factor of the other matrix also may be described as the general political 
orientation. With this factor in the non-Congress matrix interest in 
politics (variable 1) and sense of political efficacy (variable 15) have very 
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high positive loadings, while five other variables have high positive load- 
ings, These five are : sense of efficacy of political parties and elections 
(variable 14), interest in election results (variable 2), interest in election 
campaign (variable 17), awareness of Constitution amendment (variable 5) 
and political awareness (variable 16). : 

The second factor of both the Congress and the non-Congress mat- 
rices may be described as political evaluation orientation. Evaluation, of 
Mrs. Gandhi’s performance as a prime minister (variable 13) has a verp 
high positive loading on this factor in the Congress matrix while 
evaluation of emergency (variable 7) and evaluation of government's 
achievements (variable 10) have high positive loadings. A scrutiny of the 
loadings on this factor in the non-Congress matrix shows that the atti- 
tude of the non-Congress voters was exactly the opposite to that of the 
Congress voter. Of the 18 psychological variables chosen for measu. 
rement, as Many as 16 have negative loadings on this factor in the non- 
Congress matrix. Of these 16 variables, evaluation of Mrs. Gandhi's 
performance (variable 13) has the highest negative loading (0.7938). 
Three other variables have high negative loadings : evaluation ot 
government’s achievements (variable 10), evaluation of emergency 
(variable 7) and partisan preference (variable 18). 

In the non-Congress matrix the importance of the third factor, 
which alone accounts for 20.85 per cent of the total variance propor- 
tion, can hardly be ignored. One variable associated with emergency — 
variable 8 (evaluation of the 20-point programme) — has a very high 
negative loading on this factor. Another variable, which is also asso. 
ciated with the general political situation, variable 11 (evaluation of 
law and order situation) has a high negative loading on this factor. 

The third factor in the Congress matrix is economic in nature. 
Expectation about the future (variable 4) has a very high positive load- 
ing on this factor, while assessment of financial condition (variable 3) 
has a high positive loading. These two variables have very high posi- 
tive loadings on the fourth factor of the non-Congress matrix. The 
nature of the fourth factor in the non-Congress matrix and the third 
factor in the Congress matrix appears to be similar. The fourth 

factor of the Congress matrix has only one variable with a very high 
` positive loading — assessment of plan success:*(variable 9). 

If we now try to assess the correlation of individual variables 
with the factors, we find that there are seven variables which have high 
or very high positive loadings on factors in both the matrices. These 
seven variables are ; interest in politics, assessment of financial condi- 
‘tion. expectation about future, sense of political efficacy, sense of effi- 
cacy of political ` parties and elections, political awareness and interest 
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in election campaign. These seven attitudinal variables may thus be 
described as common to both ne Congress and the non-Congress 
voters. 

A dose scrutiny of the scores of the other variables shows that the 
nature of association of five variables with Congress voters was opposite 
to that with the non-Congress voters. Of these variables, partisan 

_ preference may perhaps be safely ignored because all the non-Congress 
voters were not associated with one political party. We may thus say 
that in the sixth Lok Sabha election in West Bengal three attitudinal 
variables had high or very high positive association with the Congress 
voters and negative association with the non-Congress voters. ‘These 
variables were: evaluation of Mrs. Gandhi’s performance ag a prime 
minister, evaluation of emergency and evaluation of government's i 
achievements. 

As we have already pointed out, our main aim in applying the 
factor model was data reduction. Though factor analysis does not 
authorize any final interpretation of the causes underlying human 
behaviour, we may seek to have a picture of the voters mind in 1977 
with the help of this model. Discriminant analysis of the voters’ 
mind shows that three psychological variables drew the main line that 
differentiated the Congress voters from the non-Congress, Of these 
three the most important variable was evaluation of Mrs. Gandhi's 
role as a prime minister. Factor analysis also shows that this variable 
was positively associated with the Congress voters and negatively 
associated with the non-Congress voters. This variable however had 
very high loadings only on the second factor. Emergency and the role 
of the government also had high loadings on the second factor. The 
first factor in both the Congress and the non-Congress matrices is posi- 
tive in character and depicts general. political orientation. An analysis 
of our data suggests that voting in West Bengal in 1977 Lok Sabha 
election was primarily positive in character in the sense that it showed 
the will of the people to assert themselves. It was not simply a verdict 
against any particular individual or against any particular measure 
adopted by the government. It was rather a declaration of the people’s 
right to decide their owy fate, 

We believe that in this study we have been able to find the shadows 
of the variables associated with the Congress and the non-Congress. 
voters in the Lok Sabha election in West Bengal in 1977. We do not 
mean to say that the shadows determined the decisional variables. We 
have only sought to make an analysis of objects of consciousness into 
their elements and synthesis of related elements into unity. We hope 
that our attempt at a hologram analysis of political behaviour will 
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promote the development of a theory which can have extensive appli- 


cation. 
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INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS AND THE ORGANIZED 
LABOUR MOVEMENT IN INDIA 
1920-1930 


RAKHAHARE CHATTERJI 


THE EMERGENCE of an industrial working class is an inevitable conse 
quence of industrialization. An industrialized or industrializing society 
has to face all the problems connected with the emergence of this class, 
One of the most important effects of its emergence is the fact that it 
tends to divide society into two major classes with deep-rooted cleavages 
between them, Consequently, almost the most important task of a 
society undergoing industrialization is to create ways of dealing with 
this cleavage, to build institutional networks through which the hopes 
and aspirations of this emergent class can find expression, to generate 
means for itg integration into the larger society and for the maintenance 
of the social bond. 

These issues are of vital significance for India, for this country for 
the last one hundred years has been trying to modernize herself through 
industrialization.! The present paper is a brief presentation of a sec 
tion of a larger work The purpose here will be to suggest that while 
the working class in India with its emergence in an organized form in 
the shape of the All India Trade Union Congress attempted at its own 
integration into the mainstream of national politics, the political leader. 
ship in general was unconcerned about it and hence it failed to grasp 
the opportunity. The paper will confine itself to the presentation of 
dertain facts relevant to the ‘above-mentioned general problem, No 
‘attempt will be made here to systematically integrate these facts for 
arriving at certain conclusions of any generality. 

For a number of reasons, which we need not discuss here, it was in 
the 1920s that the labour movement emerged as a significant social force 
in India. At about the same time, it started to take some organizational 
strides the most important of which was the founding of the All India 
Trade Union Congress in 1920. This period was also characterized by 
significant qualitative changes in the national movement for political 
freedom. Around 1920, the leaders of labour—both non-communists and 
the would be communists—thought it important that tthe labour move. 
ment be recognized as an integral part of the national movement for 
political freedom. As this latter movement found organized expression 
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through the Indian National Congress, it was to that body that the 
early leaders of the working class movement in India looked up for 
patronage and cooperation, This found expression in two ways. First, 
it was supposed that such patronage and cooperation would come through 
the participation of Congressmen in the AITUC'’s activities. Thus apart 
from the fact that.such Congress stalwarts as Lala Lajpat Rai and C, R. 
Day presided over the AITUC sessions in the first few years, a large 
number of Congress leaders were invited to be present at the session. 
Secondly, with regard to political issues, the AITUC decided to be 
guided solely by the Indian National Congress, Thus, while in its first 
session at Bombay in October 1920 the AITUC did not adopt any 
political resolution . (possibly, as Dange says, owing to. the fact that 
till December 1920, the position of the Congress on non- cooperation and 
swaraj was not clear and unanimous)‘, in its second session at Jharia in 
November 1921 it did adopt a resolution on swaraj (indeed, the verp 
first resolution was that “this trade Union Congress declares.that the time 
has now arrived for the attainment of Swaraj by the people of India”). 
But does this mean that viable links were in fact established between 
these two organizations, namely, the AITUC and the Indian National 
` Congress ? 

_ If we look at the resolutions of the Congress from 1919 to 1930, we 
find that the Congress, despite adopting a few resolutions regarding 
labour, did almost nothing to associate the working. class with the in- 
dependence movement. 

In 1919, the Congress passed its first olid regarding the work- 
ing class. The resolution dealt with only generalities such as ‘pro- 
toting labour unions’, ‘improving the social, economic and political 
conditions of the labouring classes and securing for them a fair stand- 
ard of living’, etc.* It had no operative clause, and nothing was done or 
meant to be done in consequence of it, 


In the next year at “Nagpur, the’ Congress adopted another resolu- 
tion. This resolution was moved by C. R. Das. - It said : 


This Congress expresses its fullest sympathy.with the workers of India 
in their struggle for securing. their legitimate rights through the or- 
ganization of trade unions ... the Congress. is of the opinion that 

- Indian.Labour should be organized with a-view to improve and pro- 
mote their well-being and secure to them their just rights and also 
to prevent exploitation (1) of Indian Labour (2) Indian resources by 
foreign agencies and that the All India Congress Committee should 
appoint a Committeé to take effective steps in that behalf.” _ 


Accordingly, the AICC adopted a resolution on labour in January 1921 
at Nagpur and the CWC adopted another resolution in April 1921, and 
in consequence of these, two committees were appointed. The Com- 
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mittee constituted under the AICC resolution included, among others, 
C. R Das, Lajpat Rai, Anusua Sarabhai, and Gangadharrao Despande, 
Its purpose was, “to carry out the labour organisation work according 
to the Congress resolution.” The Committee constituted under the 
CWG resolution was to make the Congress more democratic and re- 
presentative “by making special efforts to enrol a large number of mem. 
bers from the depressed and working classes on the Congress register.” 
' The Nagpur resolution was the first Congress-resolution on labour 
which had some operative implications. It created two committees with 
specific tasks. But beyond this nothing happened even after Nagpur. 
The Congress as an organization (as against many individual Congress- 
men who were very active in the labour front) did not take any positive 
steps either to organize labour or to broaden its mass base by enrolling 
a large number of workers. And C. R. Das, in his presidential address 
to the third AITUC in March 1923, lamented : 

It was my misfortune to force the labour resolution at the Nagpur 

Congress on unwilling delegates, and I find that it has not been acted 

upon- to this day.’ 

Meanwhile, at Gaya Congress, Das had persuasively pleaded that 
the Congress should take up labour organization work. In his presi- 
dential speech in that Congress in 1922 he absolutely rejected the argu- 
ment that such work would, by any means, constitute an exploitation 
‘of the working class for political ends, and urged upon the Congress to 
“lose no time in appointing a Committee, a strong and workable Com. 
mittee, to organize Labour and Peasantry of India.” At Das’ em 
couragement a resolution was again adopted and a committee appoint- 
‘ed at Gaya: 

Whereas this Congress is of the opinion that Indian Labour should be 
organized... it is resolved, that this Congress, while welcoming the 
move made by the AITUC and various Kisan Sabhas in organizing 
the workers of India, hereby appoints the following committee with 
a power to co-opt, to assist the Executive Committee of the AITUC 


for the organization of Indian Labour, both eee and indus- 
trial : 


C. F, Andrews, J. M. Sengupta, S. N. Haldar, Swami Dinanath, Dr. 
D. D. Sathaye, and M. Singaravelu Chettier.4 
The above resolution, moved by Dip Narayan Singh in part re- 
hearsed the Nagpur resolution of 1920. But it had one important new 
element. For the first time the Congress spoke of collaborating with 
the AITUC for the organization of labour. Besides, the membership 
of the Committee is also noticeable. There was a clear attempt to 
` balance opposing views about labour organization by including both 
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Andrews on the one hand, and Singaravelu Chettier on the other. The 
latter had introduced himself at Gaya as a communist and had‘ also 
established a‘ cordial relationship-with Das. We may perhaps assume 
that in all, this Das’ influence was working, 

- However, at Gaya, Das was defeated and he left the Congress to 
form his Swaraj Party. Consequently, again, nothing was achieved by 
the Congress in this direction. The Congress and the ATTUC remained 
as distant.as ever. The. Amrita Bazay Potrika in an editorial on “The 
Congress and the Labour Movement” lamented : 


Call it national if you will, but if the truth must be told, the masses 
of the Indian poe have not yet been completely brought within 
the fold. of the Indian National Congress... the question which the 
Indian National Congress will soon be called upon to solve is whether 
it will allow this newly evoked’ mass energy to struggle blindly on 
through sporadic outbursts and to organise itself outside the Congress 
movement or whether, under proper direction it should be harnessed 
to the cause of the Swaraj in India and made to strike at the very 
root of economic and political subjection. The problem has not 
been faced in the right spirit upto now.” 

An examination of the Congress resolutions from 1923 to 1930 does 
not show that ‘the problem was faced in the right spirit’ subsequently 
either. During these years only two resolutions were adopted by the 
Indian National Congress. One was Motilal Nehru’s resolution at the 
Gauhati Congress in 1926. This resolution referred to the need for 
‘carrying out constructive programme of the Congress with special re 
ference to... the organization of labour, both industrial and agricul- 
tural, the adjustment of relations between employers and workmen, ang 
between landlords and tenants...’ Secondly there was another reso. 
lution in Calcutta Congress of 1928 which also referred to the labour 
movement, This latter resolution, moved by Aftab Ali, was.a pro 
test against the Trades Disputes Bill and the Public Safety Bill, through 
which Government was attempting to restrict. organized labour move 
ment, The resolution was seconded by Thengdi, and was adopted.1 

Apart from thése, some leading members in some of the Congress 
sessions during these years referred to the need for labour organization 
and Congress’ participation in it. For instance, Mr. Mathuranga Muda. 
liar, in his welcome address to the delegates at Madras Congress in 1927, 
said : i f i 

The Congress must stand fearlessly and wholeheartedly by the 
labouring - population, industrial. and agricultural. The Congress 
should, co-operate with the ATTUC and help it secure human condi: 
tions for Indian labour. By enlisting-their active assistance, the cause 
of Swaraj could be tremendously advanced.” 
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Again, Motilal Nehru, in his presidential address at the Calcutta 
Congress in 1928 spoke of the need for organizing the agrcultural 
and industrial labour. Referring to the frequent conflicts between 
labour and capital that took place in 1928, and also to the Govern. 
ment intervention on the side of the employers by raising the ‘com: 
miss bogey’ and by resorting to shooting and violence’,-he said : 

The roe can no longer afford to ignore these deploranle hap- 

penings: and the time has arrived when the Congress should actively 
‘intervene and take steps to secure the just demands of labour and 
take it upon itself to strengthen their organization as pat of the 
work of national consolidation." 

The important point here is the fact that as late as P928 the 
Congress President had to use the future tense in illustrating the 
proper activities of the Congress regarding the labour. Thr reason 
was clear. Till then, the Congress had not actively engaged im labour 
mobilization, recruitment or organization. Contrarily, the resolution, 
moved by Patel, and adopted by the AICC in Bombay in Mzy, 1927, 
clearly ruled out the question of collaboration between the ~ongress 
and the AITUC on labour issues.1* In spite of the fact that some re. 
solutions expressing sympathy with the working class and disapproval 
of the way the Government was arresting labour leaders ard AICC 
members and proceeding with the Meerut Conspiracy Case wee moved 
and adopted,}* Subhas Chandra Bose had to admit in 1928 thet, “gene- 
rally speaking the charges (that Congressmen had not been tak-ng inte 
rest in labour struggle) were justified.” He also declared that he 
stood for a “rapprochement between Congress and labour.’® 

, This was the story down to 1934. Incidentally, at Karachi -he Con. 
gress had adopted a labour programme in 1931, but that could rt be ac. 
ted upon as, subsequently, it: was declared an unlawful body. The only 
effective step that the Congress took with regard to labour war in 1935 
when it constituted the Congress Labour Committee, This Committee 
was to act in co-operation with other labour organizations including the 
AITUC. - This, however, was done with a view to the elections of 1937. 
The election manifesto on which the Congress fought the provincial 
elections in 1937 did not fail to stress the right of labour to organize 
and to strike for the protection of their interests. And P. Lakshman, 
writing on behalf of the AICC, pointed out, “In all the 11 provinces, 
Congress contested 20 labour seats and won 18, i.e., 90% of the seats 
contested.” 

Thus, clearly, no effective steps were taken by, the Congress through: 
out the 1920s to organize the workers and bring them nto the 
national movement. The apologists for the Congress have said that the 
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Congress itself was a peasant organization—and by implication, of the 
workers too. Besides, “the dissensions in the labour field also made 
the Congress hesitant to take any direct part in the labour movement, 
lest any such step result in further splitting of labour. There was also 
the difference in ideology and outlook.” 

Such an explanation, in, fact, takes the effects as causes, and there. 
fore, is confusing. There was no question of dissension in the labour 
field around 1920, for organized labour movement, at that, time, was 
just beginning; nor does the question of ideological differences arise, 
for the workers did not yet have an ideology. Rather, in the early 
1920's they were in search of an ideology. The later dissensions and 
also the ideological vacuum that the Jabour movement in Indig has 


suffered from are mostly the effects of a genuine neglect by the Congress 
of the labour’s cause, 
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It is, indeed, not surprising at all that the Congress did not start a large 
campaign for enrolling the workers in 1920. In fact, even in the 930s the 
Congress stuck to that policy. Kochanek points out that in 195 Nehru 
attempted to ‘rehabilitate the mass base of the organization’’—which had con- 
siderably shrunk after the civil disobedience campaign of 1930-33—by associat- 
ing the Congress “with the trade unions and peasant leagues, but..the old 
guard, fearing that such association would strengthen the left wing in the 
Congress, established instead the Mass Contacts Committee..." Kochanek. The 
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RELIGION AS THE LANGUAGE OF POLITICAL RADICALISM 
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KESHAB CHOUDHURI 


THE NATIONALISM of the Indian intellectuals, like that of many other 
developing countries with a colonial past, emerged ‘without the accom- 
paniment ‘of socialist and populist ideas’. -Throughout the nineteenth 
century the Indian intellectuals were primarily preoccupied with the task 
of making a response to the westein civilization the impact of which was 
‘increasingly and severely felt with the tightening grip of British colo- 

` nial rule over India. So long the Indian world view, evolved by the 
Hindu, the Buddhist and the Muslim, looked at ‘the transient and 
the insensate’ with indifference and concerned itself with the processes 
in which the self was subordinated to, and ultimately dissolved in, the 
Ultimate Reality. This ruling view in India found itself confronted 
by the challenge of an alien civilization confident of itself and based 
on the affirmation of life here in this world and on an ever-increasing 
„control of nature. The roots of Indian intellectual self-assertion, 
nationalism and consequent opposition to the west got their nourish- 
ment from this confrontation. 

Most of the representatives of the Indian intelligentsia were sincerely 
in favour of preserving the purity of ‘Indianness’ in the realm of reli- 
gion and philosophy, but they also-initiated a search for a new India 
from .the west, from the nineteenth century Europe characterized by 
the ‘easy optimism of science’ and a ‘vague humanism’! They were 
‘seriously’ affected by the materialistic, mechanistic and individualistic 
western civilization inasmuch as British domination over the govern- 
ment, commerce and professional’ life of the metropolises of India 
demanded emulation by Indians of western norms and practices in 

_ their economic interactions with their colonial masters. As they con- 
ceded power to the British they eagerly solicited and established lucra. 
tive relations with them. 

Not only on the plane of trade and commerce, but also on the 
planes of technology and science, language and literature, administra- 
-tion and law, the Indian intelligentsia (particularly the Hindus) 
successfully harmonized with their way. of life the alien western way. 
Just as.a light-ray is diffracted. into the spectrum by the resistance of 
a prism, it- so happened that when the. travelling culture-ray of 
the radio-active’ civilization of the west assaulted thé Indian body 
social.it diffracted into its component strands — technology, religion, 
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politics, art, literature, and so on. It is known to be true thag ‘the 
penetrative power of a strand of cultural radiation is usually in inverse 
ratio to this strand’s cultural value’? A vital strand arouses formidable 
resistance in the assaulted body social in comparison to that aroused by 
a trivial strand simply because the latter is incapable of threatening to 
cause a violent or a painful disturbance of the assaulted body's tradi. 
tional way of life. Before 1830, western influence — Portuguese, 
French, British and other — had been felt in India largely in com. 
Merce and politics, After the revisions of the Company’s Charter in 
1813 and 1833 when Christian missionaries were granted free access to 
India, the country began to experience the full impact of the deep 
penetrative culture-ray of thé religion of the west. 


English Education 


The beginning of Duff’s first school in Calcutta ‘meant the begin- 
ning of a serious assault on the minds as well as the purses and political 
allegiance’ of the Indians, particularly of the Hindus.* This explains 
to some extent why the period from the time of Raja Rammohan Roy 
down to that of Gandhi — the so-called modern period of Indian 
political thought according to the traditional periodization model — 
witnessed so much of religio-ethical clouds forming around Indian 
nationalist thought and action. Indian society had to contend not 
only with the forces of colonialism and imperialism but also with the 
assaults of Christianity. Christian misstonary propaganda performed 
the function of spiritualizing the imperialist ethic in India during the 
later Company era and throughout the empire era. Just as the Pro. 
testant ethic in the west spiritualized the capitalist ethic which in its 
turn influenced Protestantism,‘ Christian missionary propagation in no 
insignificant way invigorated and was itself endowed with belliger- 
ency by the imperialist ethic in India. The Clapham evangelists 
endeavoured ‘to put a great work beyond the reach of contingencies’ by 
planting ‘our language, our knowledge, our opinions, and our religion 
in our Asiatic territories’. ‘In every progressive step of this work’, 
they said, ‘we shall also serve the original design with which we visited 
India—the extension of commerce’. 

The Clapham evangelists considered English education. as u 
necessary precondition for conversion and equated Christinization with 
social progress. They attached almost a revelatory value to the 
English language and considered it to be a transforming medium in com- 
municating the light of Europe to a benighted India. - They upheld the 
Renaissance paradigm as well as the paradigm of Christianity for rege- 
nerating a decadent and pagan nation. The Maveric missionaries 
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(Carey, Marshman, Ward etc.) were not also opposed to English education 
though they were dedicated to preaching Christianity in the language 
of the people. Bentinck and Macaulay were both evangelists, utilita. 
rians and. determined westernizers; they were typical Victorian liberals 
‘identifying human progress with Pax Britannica. They ‘hoped that 
an Indian elite receiving its ideas from European civilization would surely 
prefer British rule to native rule and its ideas would percolate down to 
the rest of the community. The ‘filtration: theory’ in its anglicist version 
was no doubt opposed by the British orientalists in India but messianic 
imperialism and pre-Mutiny Indian nationalism made them appear 
_ ‘conservatives and reactionaries, an irony too deep for tears’? 
5 “The Bentinck-Macaulay vision of India resembled the missio- 
nary image of India as a decadent society, burdened with orthodoxy, 
obscurantisin and evil practices. They no doubt avoided any talk of 
religious conversion but frankly their vision included a belief in it. As 
the Macaulay Minute incorporated a big enough dosage of Victorian 
messianism, the nineteenth century nationalist elite by and large wel- 
comed it.as a charter of progress and rationalism, The Bentinck- 
Macaulay vision had its roots in the imperial idea and was in sharp 
contrast to the world outlook of British orientalists like Jones, Wilson, 
Carey, Hodgson, Prinsep and others who were inspired by the cosmopo. 
litanism and intellectual curiosity of the eighteenth céntury European 
_ Enlightenment. 

The English utilitarians were not interesed in religious conversion 
but like the evangelists they sought to effect a thorough regeneration 
of the Indian society through the communication of western science and 
education. Both believed that the Indian context was set by the two 
civilizations coming in contact with one another — one new up 
coming enlightened and the other old, moribund and ‘labouring under 
a.sort of mora] and intellectual dead wood’.* The utilitarians for achiew 
ing this regeneration relied upon a class of Indian ‘on their being, 
through ‘a familarity with European literature and science imbued with 
the ideas and feelings of civilized Europe, on the genera] cultivation 
of their understandings and specifically on the instruction of the prin- 
ciples of morals and general jurisprudence. ne 
- In the Indian context utilitarianism - ‘was engaged in the task of 
creating Indian public relations men for British capitalism in India. 
This is exactly what the utilitarians did in England in association with 
the evangelists. They also helped to discipline the English working 
force which formerly resembled primitive rebels. The evangelists even 

"held the view that ‘the more lowly path of the poor hag been allotted 
them by the ‘hand of God’” This was nothing but a Tory. view. 
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` Perhaps more than Tory, it was mediaeval. The utilitarians supported 
a democratic suffrage not on the grounds of liberty, rights of man, or any 
Buch phrases, but as the most essential of securities of good government. 
They never considered alien British rule in India to be an example of 
bad gover DEncnt: 


S 


British apaan E E 


The period from the thirties of the last century onwards witnessed 
the vigorous growth of British imperialism in India-and the birth of an 
imperial sentiment. It was now that the impact of English language 
education and of the empire-period belligerent Christian missionary 
propaganda came to be severely felt in India. The Indian intelli- 
gentsia finding itself in a subordinate position accommodated ideas and 
values from the dominant British culture. Following Martin Oran’s 
anthropological theory” of social- change styled as the rank concession 
syndrome (RCS), it can be demonstrated that the Indian society con. 
ceded not only rank and power but also emulated the attributes of the 
British society. Rank and power concessions were in conflict with a 
, conflicting motivation of the Indian intelligentsia—the desire to preserve 
social solidarity. The emulation-solidarity conflict manifested itself 
quite early. In the phraseology of RCS theory it can be said that from 
Rammohan Roy to Vivekananda Indian intellectuals had been experi- 
encing this conflict. ` 


By the seventies of the last century the exploitative character of 
the British Raj was so evident that it came to be an item on the 
agenda of political discussion. The Indians of the earlier generations 
were in the main following the economic. rank path to raise their 
status.” The present generation of Indians felt the need to -pursue a 


political rank path that always calls for eee solidarity links with 
the native society. 


Many -thoughtful Indians pecan that the forces of angliciza- 
tion were destroying the delicate’ tissues of indigenous culture. “By the 
end of the last century they advocated a therapy of: reintegrating the 
predominantly Hindu society of India on the basis of a revival of the 
spirit of Hindusism. The tension created in Hindu souls by the impact 
of belligerent Christian missionary propaganda must have been ‘ex- 
treme. Most of the social and religious movements of the last quarter 
of the nineteenth century were engaged in defining Indian identity 
-in a new way. In course of time political leaders found it possible to 
justify the demand for national emancipation in terms of a reinter- 
‘preted Hinduism. 
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During the empire period the Christian missionaries launched 
‘severe attacks against-the citadel of ‘Hinduism which was considered by 
them to be the fortréss of error from the base to its pinnacle. Of all the 
Hindu sects, the Saktas had to face the mighty onslaughts of missionary 
propaganda ; the- Sakta philosophy was labelled as ‘worthless’ and ‘a 
feminization of the Vedanta for suffragette monists’, * The Brahmo, 
Arya and Prarthana Samajis and other smaller Hindu sects like the 
Radhaswami Satsang, the Dev Samaj and Sivnarayan were all engaged in 
evolving a critique of popular Hinduism, In such a situation Hinduism 
had either to reorganize itself or face extinction. The faults of Hindu 
religious’ culture, under the fire of criticisms from different quarters, 
stimulated a reaction and, one may say, even a ‘revolution’ which engen- 
dered a new and an ‘improved pattern of. national life, 


i . Indian Renaissance 
- Hinduism interpreted by Dayananda, Ramkrishna, Vivekananda ané 
many others including laymen brought about this ‘revolution’ and by 
looking at the glory that Hinduism was through the ages they inaugurated. 
the Indian renaissance. On the other hand, the pioneering scholarship 
of Jones, Wilkinson, Wilson, ‘Colebrook and others had already supplied 
the wherewithal of a cultural revivalism which in due course of time 
gave to the concept of the ‘Indian renaissance a native analogue of the 
revival of the classics, The Indian intelligentsia, without abandoning 
the European analogue, worked for a national renaissance on the basis 
of synthesis of European and Indian culture, The Indian renaissance was 
invested with a socio-religious significance, mainly Hindu in spirit,, 
images, symbols and associations. No wonder, this character continued 
to characterize Indian nationalism even when it transformed itself to 
aggressive and radical articulations ‘in-idédtional and actionally effective 
terms’ in the late nineties of the- last century and the first two decades 
of the, twentieth century. oa : : 


‘The adverse ‘Christian missionary Propaganda could hardly create 
tension, in the minds of Indian Muslims ~ because the spiritual possessions 
of ‘Christianity and Islam have* much in common between them and they 
can’ be grouped together: under one label, suggestive of a pair of. com. 
mon heritages, ' ` Graecd-Judiaé ‘Christian-Muslifn ` society distinguishes 
itself from’ the Hindu ' society in so ‘far as ‘religious ‘heritages are con- 

- cerned.: The renaissance in’ India ‘with ‘its pronounced Hindu bias, 
therefore, ` could. hardly’ borrow anything’ from Islam. Unfortunately 
for the .causé of secularism, the ne subsniationalem paraded for long 
ag Indian nationalism.’ : 

9 - Tean 
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By the last quarter of the nineteenth century while the leadzrs of 
Hindu religious revivalism were countering the attacks of. béllizerent 
Christianity, several political leaders of a’ radical type were ‘engaged in 
the task of opposing Christianity on its own ground and started cha_leng- 
ing. even western science and education. Although susceptible ©° the 
Renaissance idea, men like Tilak and Aurobindo were in searh of 
purely Indian analogues, of India’s glorious _ tradition of spirituality 
and:creativity.- They were hostile critics of the process of anglici ation, 
of Indian social life, but they were better analysts of the consequences of 
imperialist domination over India than the followers of constitu ional 
liberalism because their vision was sharpened by apprehension rather 
than appreciation of the effects’ of the intrusion of an alien culture.” 

Hinduism as ‘the heart of a heartless world’ in British Indà got 
revitalized and reinvigorated in British India and supplied fresh >lood 
in the body politic of the nation. As the radical nationalists spcke in 
the language of newly interpreted- Hinduism Indian political thought 
and movement took a new turn to militancy. Spiritualization. and, 
at times Hinduization, of politics did of course leave some undes rable 
effects on our politica] culture. i 

In Bengal ardent souls sought to link patriotism with the calt of 
Kali, the. Hindu goddess of strength and destruction. The philoophy 
of Sakti and the cult of the Mother in a very pragmatic way revitalized 
the political thought and activity of the vast majority of Indians, parti- 
cularly the Bengalis, and left a rich legacy on the Indian psyche, deep 
insights into which can be obtained from the theory of archctypes 
developed by Jung, Neumann, Zimmer and others, and the new scien- 
tific researches by Ornstein on the right hemispheric brain activity** 


; ‘Hindu Revivalism ese > 


i ‘Revivalist . trends in India today serve vested interests and 
threaten to disrupt the national unity and the solidarity of the woking 
people against, the vested interests... But. during the Jate. “nineteenth 
and. early twentieth century Inidia ‘revivalison was the handmati of 
essentially progressive movements’? No doubt, it was by its very mature 
limited _and in, course of time became fetters to the growth of an anti- 
ithperialist struggle on a- multi-class and multi-communal basis. Beides, 
‘réligious numbo-jumboism’ and empty exhilarations of revivalism dis- 

cio; op oļitical . thinking as.. the - prelude to .anti-ampe- 
rialist struggle. a0 ` Despite all. these, the truth-remains that in the given 
historical context political extremism in ‘instinctive alliance’ with revi- 
valist trends performed the historical role of broadening the base and 
galvanizing the content of Indian nationalism. 3 
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There is an understandable near-unanimity among historians and 
‘political: scientists that in” their bid to ‘broaden the mass base, Tilak, 
‘Aurobindo; Bepinchandfa, Lajpat’ Rai and most of the early revolu- 
‘tidnary ièrrorišts of ‘Bengal “and Maharashtra indulged in Hindw revi. 
valis with ‘the result’ that the ‘Muslim community was alienated from 
their Hindu brethren who were in the forefront of the struggle against 
foreign’ rule, A ‘renowiied Marxist scholar “has opined that in their 
dttacks ‘against ‘the’ ‘comipromising effectiveness’ and the ‘denationalized 
westernizirig tendencies’ of the Moderate leaders, the militant nationa 
lists found‘ an armoury in the ‘still massive forces of social conservatism 
in India’. “They principally relied upon Hindu orthodoxy and ‘the 
supposed ‘superiority ‘of the ancient Hindu or Aryan civilization 
to modern western civilization’ ‘Ihe alliance of social conservatism 
with the most reactionary forces of orthodox Hinduism was signalized’, 
R. P. Dutt states, ‘by Tilak when he opened his campaign in 1890 with 
a fight against the Age of Consent Bill’. 

The lead given by Tilak was followed by ardent political groups 
in Bengal and elsewhere. “The political radicals of India upheld the 
feeble’ banner of reconstructed Hinduism in their crusade against 
British bourgeois culture and ideology that seemed to be conquerirg 
the Indian ‘bourgeoisie’ and the intelligentsia. The strange amalgam- 
of orthodox Hinduism with its beliefs, rituals etc. and radical nationa- 
lism, ‘so concludes Dutt , produced “a kind of ‘reactionary and metaphy- 
sical rubbish’. Referting to ‘the revival of Indian nationalism in 1907’ 
Nehru in his ‘Autobiography’, says that ‘socially speaking’ it was ‘defini- 
tely reactionary’. 

` Such “sweeping judgements do. justice neither to an objective 
analysis of the progressive aspects nor to the critical appraisal of the 
regressive aspects of the political philosophy of nationalism that draws 
its'inspiration from religion. A people’s movement is always ‘complex’, 
‘made up’ of pluralist strands’, conservative and radical at the same time, 
and, therefore, it requires judgement ‘not on the basis of whether it 
has in it-a religious tingé or not,, but more appropriately on the basis of 
its Predominant ` ‘tendency’, Political radicalism in late nineteenth and 
early’ twentieth cerituty India displayed not a tinge but a deep colour 
wash’ of Hinduism,” but it remained ee police 


Nationalism 


- Much na cannot be gained by studying Indian political thint- 
ing and movement. of the period under review in- terms of political acti. 
vity today” or in’ terms of such categories as revivalism, modernization, 
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“progress etc, Far more suitable an approach would be to study them 
under ‘circumstances directly found, given and transmitted from the 
past’, ‘Men’, as Marx said, ‘do not make history under circumstances 
chosen, ‘by themselves ; the tradition of all the dead generations weighs 
like a nightmare on the brain of the living’. It is no wonder, then, 
that -European renaissance witnessed revivalism in diverse fields, reli- 
gion not excluding. The renaissance men of Europe wanted to go 
back to the first century B.C. or A-D. The Hebrew Bible was translated 
in European languages. The Greek Bible was translated in Roman and 
‘Martin Luther translated it in German. India-being ‘the most religious 
of nations’, it is not at all surprising that her ‘renaissance’ men in their 
crusade against a ‘mechanistic, materialistic and individualistic’ civili- 
zation of the west should search for ‘weapons in the arsenal of the Hindu 
religion. ; 
-The ideology of nationalism has its origin in the rise and growth of 
capitalism but it can never be fully comprehended except in terms 
of sociopolitical, economic, literary, religious and other ingredients. It 
‘is indeed futile to explain it Only with reference to clash of economic 
interests, group conflicts, class aspirations and the like, ‘Secularization’ of 
nationalism as a process appears only when the society in question has 
the -privilege of basking in the sunshine of enlightenment following 
an Age of Reason. This happened in Europe, but even then the 
persistence of the religious ingredients in European nationalism can 
hardly be overlooked, . 
In every society there is ʻa functional indispensability of religion’, 
no matter whether religion is defined in the traditional sense or in the 
sense of implying a godless philosophy dedicated to the aim of eman. 
cipating mankind from suffering. One may be a professed, or even a 
virtually devout, agnostic and may believe that “intellectual progress 
lies in the transfér from religious to scientific conccpts of all funda 
mental ideas on universe, society and man.’ It is possible to attempt 
a rationalist interpretation of the sociology of religion as has been done 
by earlier interpreters like Feuerbach, Engels, Fuste] de Coulanges and- 
others, But many modern sociologists find it possible to agree with the. 
view that, apart from a deep sense of the sacred, .which, is- the, vital subs- 
tance of all religions, there can be no durable form of society. A 
Durkheim would find no distinction between the sacred and the social 
except that they are but the obverse and the reverse sides of the same 
coin. What the sacred is in Durkheim’s ee charisma. is-in-.a-large 
Measure in Weber's. - 3 
Though in their earlier career as westernizers the. Derozians felt . 
that a revitalization of Indian life- could only come if the minds of 
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‘Indians could be opened ‘to the cultural offerings of the west’, they were 
the first to effect a patriotic ignition in the national consciousness. This 
they did by making the duty to love the country a sacred one. The first 
odes to the motherland were penned by .Derozio and his pupil 
Kashiprosad. Rammohan with all his cosmopolitanism, universalism, 
love for liberty and a rationalist religion could never contribute to the 
making of the right stuff that goes to compose nationalism. He ‘was 
incapable of building up sacred images-that would, inspire his country- 
men to offer reverence, love and sacrifice to the motherland. He could 
find no: intellectual pleasure in višvalizing the motherland’s image 
with.‘a beauteous halo” -circled-round her-brow or feel remorse for the 
loss. of ‘glory and reverence’ that formed the pedestal when she was 

Nees as a danys i 


-Patriotic Literature 


It remains even today an interesting enquiry how anglicization ot 
Bengal’s educational system, missionary attacks on Hindu idolatry and 
‘the rise and development of British imperialism led to the growth ck 
a revitalized Hinduism and a patriotic literature. It is difficult to ex- 
plain, by what psycho-aesthetic twists social reality was transformed, 
consciously and unconsciously, in the process of patriotic literary crea- 
tion. Through ‘the use of Vaisnava and Sakta symbolism Bankim- 
chandra -constructed a philosophy of- nationalism in his literary crea. 
tions that immediately captured ‘the imagination of the Bengali people 
who were predominantly Saktas and. Vaisnavas. He relieq on the 
symbolism -of Kali and the ethic of love to generate a feeling of patrio- 
tism among his countrymen. In the Sakta symbolism of a dark, naked 
and awesome Kali he saw the sad history of exploitation of the nation 
for centuries. In his poetic fancy he believed that through the dedica. 
tion and fearless struggle of her sons she would one day be ‘the embo- 
diment of fullness and abundance—Durga, triumphant over her foes, 
accompanied by fortune, learning, strength and success’, 

In Bankim’s poem ‘Bandemataram’ Comtist religion of humanity 
acquires an integral unity with Bankim’s doctrine of the country as an 
object of ‘worship. The poem is’‘a Comtist hymn, an anti-theocratic 
ode of nationalism, freed from the cult of the gods’. The country in 
the poem has been conceived in the glorious form of a mother ; the 
ses! is a living -being who. fulfils her mission of work through her 
sons.- The country with its territorial mass gets transformed into the 
Tasca, The land mass of -the country is not mother’s, it ~is 
itself the motherlang breathing life and symbolizing the attributes of 
the divine Mother, To realize the full beauty of the conception of 
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the Mother one has only to refer to the portrait of Cathleen ni Houlihan 
sand Carducci’s Ode on the Clitumnus* Bankim's nationalism was 
not essentially religious or Hindw in orientation but it moved out in 
the garb of religion and occasionally in the image of a goddess to have 
‘easy recognition from the people. 


Spiritual Unity 


Devotion to the motherland and love for the sweating, swarthy 
population of India became identical in Vivekananda’s humanist philo- 
sophy. Addressing his countrymen he said, ‘Forget not that thou 
art born as a sacrifice to the Mother's altar; forget not that thy social 
order is but the reflex of the Infinite Universal Motherhood ; forget not 
that the lower classes, the ignorant, the poor, the illiterate, the cobbler, 
the sweeper are thy flesh and blood, thy brother.” ‘To him service to 
the people and service to the motherland were but facets of the same 
duty. He made no distinction between the sacred and the social. He 
considered social service to be’ also a political service. His plan of 
action ‘was to deluge India with spiritual ideas first before ‘flooding 
India with socialistic or political ideas.’ In his conception of the 
motHerland the soul of the nation was the Mother, ‘the goddess of the 
teeming millions rising from their aenoic slumber.’ The symbolism of 
the ‘Mother in Vivekananda’s writings and speeches generated a kind 
of spiritual unity that nourished potentialities of binding together 
Indians of all religions and sects as children of the Mother. 

‘Nivedita’s ‘Kali, the Mother’, intended to be a commentary on her 
inastet’s poem of the same name, deviated from the Hindu Agamas and 
Nigamas in that it made the sword the incarnation of the Mother. Her 
conimentary and Aurobindo’s militant pamphlet ‘Bhawani Mandir’ 
sought to stylize nationalist politics in a remarkably similar way. It 
appears that the former had more ‘revolutionary fervour’ in it than in 
the latter. Nivedita reminded the Indians that the ‘worshippers of the 
Mother arethey from their birth in Her incarnation of the sword’. 
‘Lovers of death are they—not lovers of life and of storm and stresg’.® 
She raised her voice as if echoing the sacred sound ‘of a conch-shell : 
‘Pass from a palace to plunge into the ocean, of terror,—from the cham- 
ber of ease to stand guard in a burning city. Know that as the one 
is unreal, so also is the Other. Meet fate with a smile.” 


The whole of the Indian national movement was interpreted by 
Aurobindo as a sakti of God and at the same time Bengal and India 
were conceived of as tangible forms of the divine Mother. The philo- 
sophical conception of Kali as -politically contrived by Aurobindo 
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‘under the dual inspiration of Bankim’s ‘Anandamath’ and Maratha 
nationalism utilizing the cult of -Shivaji’s patron-deity Bhawani finds 
expression in ‘Bhawani Mandir’ with a view to arming Indian natio- 
nalish with a kind of spiritual militancy. It was not Aurobindo’s aim 
to write for the purpose ‘of training people for assassination; his ~ 
sole purpose was to prepare the. „pation for a ‘revolution’ that would 
consolidate an age and Aryanize the world . In Aurobindo’s pamphlet 
the conception of sakti as India, Bhawani Bharati as he calls it, comes 
very Close to the Sakta conception of the divine Mother. 

Aurobindo’s conception of the mother country was in a large 
measure influenced bọth by Bankim’s romantic vision of the mother. 
land and Vivekananda’s version of the motherland conceived in terms 
of hér children, But, unlike, „Bankim in his ‘Bandemataram’ song 
asking the motherland ‘Wherefore powerless thou?’ Aurobindo, 
instead of simply posing a question, suggested at once the way: in which 
the children- of the Mother, with their dedicated Sakti worship could 
acquire sakti and assemble their saktis to provide India with a mighty 
sakti. “We need a nucleus of men’, he said ‘in whom the Sakti is deve. 
loped to the uppermost extent, in whom it fills every corner_of tke 
pérsonality and . overflows to fertilize the, earth. Those having the 
force of Bhawani in their hearts and brains will go forth and carry the 
flame ‘to €very nook and cranny of our land’. Aurobindo was 
conscious of the need for the assumption of vanguard role by a sectidn 
of the people to lead the struggle against ‘asuric’ British rule. The 
sons of ‘Bhawani’ Bharati’ were to have from among their numbers a 
new order of ‘Karmayogins’ who were to renounce all in order to 
work for the Mother. 

Aurobindo was searching for a method of struggle that was typi- 
cally, Indian and which had withstood the test of history. If foreign 
methods _ were tried, he said; ‘we shall either gain our end with 
tedious slowness, painfully and imperfectly, or we shall not attain it 
at all’, The persistence of the religious factor-through the glorious 

eriogs of Indian history was a sufficient proof for him that in future 

cae or, Tovements religion would play a key role. 
: ‘Bepinchandia Pal held before the. public the ideal of the Mother 
as gonceived, by _Bankimchandra, The picture of the-jackals was 
added _to ‘the image of, Kali by Bepiichandra himself and Lala Lajpat 
Rai in yreted the sil of, the iE see as the peels of foreign 
exploita ion." S 

. During | the Soin A both. the. Modet and the Extremists 
utilized. fraditional, . religious’ - beliefs: and~ sentiments to “spread the 
gospel of Swadeshi and it is difficult to entertain the view that 
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modernist and revivalist techniques were respectively adopted by the 
Moderates and the Extremists in their endeavour to achieve mass con- 
tact:®-Nor is it -possible-to hold the view that thé Brahmos refrained 
from utilizing the: symbolism of Kali; they also felt like the non.’ 
Brahmo Hindus that the partition of Bengal had severed the limbs of 
‘the ‘Mother from Her -body. -The’ followers of Keshabchandra Sen's: 
“New Dispensation’ believed that the innumerable or 330 millions of - 
‘idols of the Hindus represented’ innumerable’ or $30 million of. broken ` 
‘fragments ‘of God ; if collected together, they would form -‘one indi- 
visible divinity’; ‘One need worship God each day,’ wrote’ Keshab- 
‘chandra in ‘the Sunday Mitror ‘under a new name, that is to say, 
in a new aspect’.™ Herein may be found a possible explanation for 
the- agreement of ‘the Brahmos and non-Brahmos to visualize the 
distressed motherland in’ the image of a Hindu goddess during the 
Swadeshi days. ` i 

‘Vows arid Sakta religious rituals Hina ~a very significant role 
‘in cementing the> unity and discipline of volunteer organizations’ 
andin incuicating patriotism and ‘bravery in’ young hearts longing to 
dedicate their service to the motherland. The left’ wing sections. of 
‘the militant nationalists who organized themselves into revolw 
tionary secret societies followed the practice of taking vows before 
goddess Kali to the effect that they would remain loyal to their societies, 
their leaders and the motherland. The Anushilan Samiti of Dacca 
followed the practice of admitting members to the fraternity only after 
they had taken the most'solemn vows before the image of Kali.™ 


r 


Violence 


‘During the Swadeshi. period Bengali poems and songs symbolizing 
the motherland as goddess Kali, sometimes overtly and sometimes covert. - 
ly, called for violence and politial assassination. As in Ireland during 
the. early years of. Yeats, a ‘terrible beauty’ was born in Bengal, Despite 
some exceptions, it remains true that during the Swadeshi days most of 
the, journals and periodicals in’ Bengal invariably utilized the name of 
goddess Kali for energizing ‘the resistance ‘movement against the’ parti. 
tion. - They seemed to say ‘in-‘unison: ‘Had Bengalis no religion:? 
Let them remember their Mother Kali, the goddess of strength.’ The 
worship of: the goddess with animal blood and the worship of the 
motherland with British blood- seemed’ to be both an indispensable 
requirement for a true patriotic worshipper. The Yugantor | at times 
hinted, at direct _ retaliation ` against the- ‘alien ruler race: 
‘And what is the, umher of. British officials ‘in’ each’ cane. With 
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a firm resolve you can bring English rule to an end in asingle day, 
_Again, ‘Power is developed by struggling with the opponent, Without 
bloodshed, O patriots! will the country awake? The Bandema. 
taram openly called for bloodshed : “Terrorize the officials, English and 
Indian, and the collapse of the whole machinery of oppression is not 
very far.’ 


The ‘instinctive alliance’ between religious leaders and the prota. 
gonists of militant nationalism emerged out of disgust with the ‘Policy 
of three Ps% (petition, prayer and protest) followed by the loyal, liberal, 
constitutionally-oriented Moderates on the one hand and the urge for 
launching a cultural, spiritual and politico-economic resistance move- 
ment’ against the challenge of haphazard and superficial westernization 
of Indian society, on the other. Militant nationalist leaders should 
not, however, be identified with the Hindu revivalists because the former 
wanted simply a return to the spirit of the ancient Indian civilization 
that was to usher in ‘a pervading return of spirituality upon life’. Tae 
Extremists never advocated an uncritical acceptance of the forms of the 
ancient Indian civilization; Religions to them were just like languages and 
as Nivedita said, one must speak to another man in his own language. 
They displayed the sociologists’ objectivity to see that all the ‘great 
awakenings in India, all her periods of mightiest and most varied 

Vigour have drawn their vitality from the fountain-heads of some deep 
religious awakening.” Bengal being the home of Sakti worship and 
like Kerala and Kashmir the seat of Tantra sadhana, it is no wonder 
that most of the militant nationalists spoke in the language of Sakti. 


- Revivalist Symbols 


The use of revivalist symbols by the Extremists may be considered 
as a kind of populism supplying the people ‘a rural idiom in a modern 
world’. Eisenstadt would prefer to characterize such a use in nationa. 
list ideology as providing for ‘traditional modernity’. In India, as in 
Bengal, class antagonisms by the first decade of the twentieth century 
did-not yet mature.to grow into a serious cleavage. In such a situation 
the militant nationalist ideology based on an indigenous religious ke. 
lief as against foreign domination and oppression and an appeal to 
traditional communal values appeared as a- loge outcome of the 
existing social and economic pattern. ` 


‘When Bankimchandra made goddess Kali the symbol of the ex- 
: ploited nation the Bengalis at once got, so to say, a vibration in, their 


‘collective unconscious’ and in that religio-patriotic sensation came to 
10 > 
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identify the Mother with the motherland. Vivekananda, with the help 
of Kali worship, solicited energy and dedication even im his secular work. 
Aurobindo, ‘the greatest Mother-worshipper of the twentieth century’, 
‘wanted to throw the whole country into convulsions of energy, Bankim 
founded the basis of a neo-Hindu Indian nationalism by effecting an 
-identification of the country which is the subject-matter of patriotic 
concern with the worship of the image of the goddess, obviously the 
subject-matter of religion. Vivekananda effected a humanist trans 
formation, of Bankim’s poetic conception of the motherland by suggest- 
ing the brotherhood of all Indians. Aurobindo visualized the Mother. 
in terms of knowledge, devotion and activity. All these could not but 
have a deep impact in Bengal where just a hundred years ago Ramprosad 
composed poems on the motherhood of God and left to the memories 
of the people ‘a rich collection of folksongs, full of the sentiment of 
Kali worship’. 

The influence exerted by an organized universal church in other 
religions is matched by the influence of the divine Mother on the 
Indian psyche. The persistence of the deep influence of the Mother 
on the Indian, and particularly on the Bengali, psyche can be observed 
in the fact that the goddess is revered by almost all Hindus, worshippers 
and non-worshippers. She is present in the ‘collective unconscious’ of 
the people that is, in the second psychic system, which in addition to 
the empirical ‘personal unconscious’, consists of a collective, universal 
and impersonal nature that develops hereditarily and not individually.” 
She belongs to the world of pre-existent forms, the archetypes, which 
become conscious secondarily and give definite form to certain psychic 
contents of the Indian minds. She may be designated, in the language 
of mythological researches, as ‘a motif’, in -the language of compa- 
rative religion as ‘a category of the imagination’, in Adolf Bastian’s 
expression as “a primordial or elementary thought’ and in Levy 
‘Brubl’s words as ‘a representation collective’. Under conditions of 
severe imperialist repression the appeal to an archetypal image was 
necessary and even justifiable to provide a mass base to the national 
struggle against imperialism. Wolf and- Folders have shown how the 
symbol of the Virgin of Guadelupe was utilized in the creation of 
Mexican nationalism and -is still being ‘manipulated by the clergy and 
politicians -to link the otherwise disparate groups of family-community. 
nation-church-state and Indian-mestizo-Ladino®® The. use of arche 
typal images in Cellic revivalism is well-known. In late nineteenth 
and early twentieth century India-the message of patriotism reached 
‘the women and masses of the country’ through the interpretation of 
old gods and goddesses. The Indian national anthem ‘Bandematarm’ 
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isa true index of the intensity of feeling generated by religious symbols 
on the political construction of the motherland. 


W 


Archetypa! Image 


Protestants everywhere have been known to be snared data They 
have destroyed the archetypal images which ‘are among the highest 
values of the human psyche’. Such annihilation of archetypal images 
has been, Jung argues, a distinct loss to humanity, The symbolism of 
Kali as signifying power and energy against evil forces is a very effective 
and regenerating one. Aurobindo and his comrades ‘like horses in 
blinkers ran straight, regardless of consequences, to a political goal 
surrounded by a mist of glory, the halo that mediaeval saints. behold 
gleaming around the head of martyrs.“ Their courage stemmed from 
their devotion to the Mother and the motherland. 

Urban life, the strengthening of intellectual powers and of indivi- 
duality and self-consciousness etc. have all combined to lower the status of 
feminine archetypal images.“ But in Bengal even today Kali holds 
her sway so much that the ‘collective unconcious’ may be said to 
dominate the Bengali mind. Many leftist leaders believing in secular 
politics are occasionally found to invoke the image of the goodess 
slaying demons as symbolic of their fight against the exploitative forces 
in the society. 

The fundamental categories of thought, and consequently of 
science also, have their origin in religion and except one particular 
form of social activity known as economic activity all the great institu- 
tions have been born in religion. Religion is the eminent form and 
the concentrated expression of the whole of collective life in a society, 
The idea of society is the soul of religion. Religious forces, 
Durkheim suggests, are human forces, moral forces. Whatéver his 
been done in the name of religion cannot, therefore, be in vain : for it 
is necessarily the society that did it, and it is humanity that has reaped 
the- fruits. > 5 

But the question is :- what is the nature of the society that did it ? 
Referring to the Indian society it can be pointed out that the intel- 
lectuals of India even as late as the first decade of the twentieth century 
were. not- conversant with the progressive and scientific social and 
political- philosophies of the west. It is also a misfortune that their 
ideas of colonial economic exploitation never went beyond the ‘drain 
theory’ of Naoroji, Kameshchandra Dutta and other Moderate leaders. 
Even an intellectual stalwart like -Aurobindo in his famous ‘Indu 
Prakash’ articles seems-to suffer from a conceptual mystification when he 
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made the term ‘bourgeoisie’ synonymous with the middle class in thé 
Indian context and equated the term ‘proletariat’ with downtrodden 
masses.“? Instead of comprehending the multi-religious character of the 
Indian society many political leaders appealed to the Hindu religious 
prejudices ‘as a means of arousing and bringing them into the struggle 
against colonialism’. In addition to this, most of the Extremists of 
Bengal made the ‘mysterious source of power’, Kali—the Mother, the 
content of the political movements instead of using it as a symbol for a 
call to energetic action. Hindu sub-nationalism gained in intensity, 
but the perspective of Indian nationalism was at times lost. 

However, it can hardly be contended that the image of the 
motherland in the shape of the divine Mother was the cause for the 
birth of communalism in India, Communalism in India had other 
sociological roots. The role of imperialism in dividing the Hindus 
and Muslims and economic causes had been powerful agents of com- 
munalism in India. Communalism in India is not basically a reli- 
gious issue, it was and still is a politico-economic issue. The leaders 
of the militant nationalists, belonging to both right and Ieft wings, were 
mostly secular in their attitude to the followers of Islam, at least as 
secular as the Moderate Congressmen were. They displayed a greater 
sense of realism in their understanding of the problem of Hindu-Muslim 
adversary relations in, the context of anti-imperialist struggle than their 
Moderate counterparts who believed in the utility of paying travelling 
allowance only to Muslim delegates to the annual Congress conference 
as one of the means of enlisting their support. Aurobindo’s article 
entitled “The Mussulmans’ and ‘Tilak’s role in the making of the 
Lucknow Pact speak for themselves as realistic endeavours to forge 
Hindu-Muslim unity. 

- It is an ingrained belief in the mind of an average Indian that the 
human mother is an incarnation, a descent in condescension, of the 
divine Mother.“ Just as the infinite sky gets mirrored, says a Bengali 
poet, in the hole made on the way by the hoof of a cow, the divine 
Mother reflects herself in every mother on earth. That motherhood is . 
honoured and glorified in India in spite of the exploitation from which 
an Indian mother suffers in a society where vestiges of feudalism 
linger is accountable to the religio-philosophical panorama created in 
India, particularly in Bengal, through the ages. Will Indian poli- 
tical culture be benefited by the destruction of the archetypal images 
of gods and goddesses some of which dwell in the ‘collective unconsi 
cious’ of the people ? 

The ideal of secularism in politics is one of the fundamental arti- 
cles of faith of any progressive social and political philosophy but it 
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adds to its grandeur to have incorporated with it some of the rituals, 
symbol and sentiments of the religions $ culture conçerned, 
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UNION-STATE FINANCIAL RELATIONS IN INDIA 
BHARATI RAY 


THE HARMONIZATION of the union-state financial relations is one of the 
` major problems of the Indian political system at present. Even a 
hurried glance at the provisions of the Constitution in this respect is 
enough to bring out the financial weakness of the states. The operation 
of the centripetal provisions for about thirty years has rendered the 
position of the states nugatory. 

The two main objectives followed in the working of our financial 
relations are: (l) provision of regular financial assistance to the 
states by the centre and (2) reducing the disparity in the economic 
condition of the states. 

Recently, greater emphasis has been laid on the second objective. 
In spite of the soundness of the objectives, owing to the defects in the 
methodology followed, one is constrained to observe, that the work- 
ing of the system has not yielded the desired results. The sixth and 
the seventh Finance Commissions have expressed complacency garding 
the working of the union-state financial relationship. | The sixth 
Finance Commission stated : - 

The relative elasticity of central resources cannot by itself constitute 

any ground for legitimate complaint as long as there are almost 

automatic mechanisms for canalising resources to the states for 
meeting all their genuine needs.* 

But neither the crucial dependence of the states on the centre for 
their normal requirements nor the big brother role of the centre is 
salutary for either the states or the centre. Through the provision of 
periodic - adjustment and review of the financial system according to 
the recommendations of a quasi-judicial body, i.e, the Finance Com. 
mission, in the Constitution the financial system has been deliberately 
made flexible, This flexibility seemed to be its chief merit at the 
outset? But the scope and utility of the constitutional provisions 
depend, to a great extent, upon their actual working. In spite of the 
sympathetic attitude of the successive Finance Commissions towards the 
financial autonomy of the states, the working of the system has heavily , 
tilted the balance in favour of the centre. 

The problem of adjusting functions and finances is getting more 
and more complex in all federal states with the advent of the welfare 
state and enactment of social legislation. The requirements of plan. 
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ned economic development have added further dimensions to it in our 
country. Even if we leave out, for the present, the impact of economic 
planning on the union-state financial relations, we find that the states 
have become totally dependent on- the centre in the non-plan sphere 
also, 

The two major means of rendering financial assistance to the states 
are (i) compulsory and permissible tax-sharing and (ii) different types of 
grantsin-did. In addition to it there.are the “provisions for total 
transfer of the net proceeds of some “centrally levied taxes, rendering 
assistance in the form of loans, etc.® ~ 


Tax-Sharing 


Let us, in the first place, turn to the method of tax-sharing. As 
regards income-tax, which is an expanding source of revenue, we find 
the provision for compulsory tax-sharing. The percentage of distri- 
bution of income-tax proceeds between the union and the states on the one 
hand and the principles of distribution among the states themselves on 
the -other are determined in accordance with the recommendations of 
the Finance Commission. Only 50 per cent of the income-tax proceeds 
were available for distribution among the states at the time of inaugu- 
ration. of the Constitution. Almost all.the Finance Commissions have 
recommended an.- increase in the share of the states. The recom- 
mendation of -the seventh Finance Commission in this respect has 
, seemingly reached the high-water-mark, It has given 85 per cent of the 
income-tax proceeds to the states, On the face of it, it seems that shan 
able revenue from this tax has reached almost its saturation point. 
Further reduction of the central share will affect the proper functioning 
of the centre and will cripple. its power to provide grants-in-aid. But 
the. centre, by virtue of its superior power, may neutralize ‘the effects of 
the Finance Commissions’ awards. | ; 

In addition to its power of levying heavy surcharges On income-tax 
which is not sharable, the centre may effect changes in the sharable pool 
through a change in the nomenclature of a revenue component. For ex- 
ample, the Finance Act of 1959 -introducged a change in the classification 
of income-tax paid by companies and ‘included it in corporation tax and 
thus adversely affected the rate of growth of the divisible pool. The rate 
of growth of the income.tax paid by the companies is faster than the 
rate of growth of any other component’ of this tax-revenue. The states 
naturally became: “dissatisfied with-/this . deprivation. The fourth 
Finance Commission, it is true, acceded to the demand of the states 
for an increase in their share of income-tax on ithe ground of the loss 
of revenue due to this measure. But this increase could not be consi- 
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dered to be a compensation, As the fourth Finance Commission 
itself admitted ; 

While the collections from corporation tax have increased by well 

over 600 per cent in the course of the last 12 years, the correspond. 

ing growth over the divisible pool of income-tax was less than: 50 

per cent.‘ 

As regards the principles of distribution among the states them. 
selves there is scope for difference of opinion. The principle of 
stability however has all along been followed in the case of income- 
tax. 


The sphere of permissible tax-sharing consists of the union excise 
duty which is a particularly remunerative source of revenue. ‘The 
Finance Commissions have drawn- upon this source of revenue from the 
very beginning, The appreciation of the-facts, that unless the states 
were given a substantial| part’ of revenue in this case they would feel 
deprived and that would’ work as a constant source Of friction led the 
seventh Finance Commission to make very liberdl recommendations re- 
garding the State’s share of this duty. In addition to, the basic excise duty 
there are several other types of excise duties (for example, special excise 
duty, regulated excise duty, additional excise duty, and additional excise 
duties in lieu of sales tax) operative in our country. Gradually, the 
proceeds from different types of excise duties are being added to the 
proceeds of the basic excise duty within the divisible pool. The re- 
commendations of the Finance Commissions in respect of the excise 
dyties are provided in the table given below, - 


Distribution of Shares of the Union Excise Duties 





Commissions Commodities Percehtage to be Principles 
and duties shared by of distribution 
the states 
Ist F.C. Excise duties on to- 40 100% on population 
bacco, matches and ve- basis 


getable products 


2nd F.C. Addition of sugar, 25 9% on Population 
coffee, tea, paper, ve- basis 
getable non-essential 10% for adjustment 


oils to the list 
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Commissions Commodities Percentage to be Principles 
Ht 8 and duties shared: by of distribution 
the states ` 
3rd F.C. All commodities excep- 20 Population major 
ting motor spirits and basis 
Other considera 


4th F.C. 


5th F.C. 


6th F.C 


7th F.C, 


except where the yield 
is less than 50 lakhs 


“Basic excise duty and 


additional duties of 
excise and customs on 
all commodities 


Basic and special ex- 
cise duty on all com- 
modities 


All excise duties on all 
commodities (exclud- 
ing auxiliary duties and 
cesses up to °76} 


20 


20 


20 


All excise duties on all 40 


commodities (excluding 
cesses and including 
special and auxiliary 


duties) 





tions : financial weak- 
ness, disparity in de- 
velopment etc. 


80% on population 
basis 20% on relative 
social and economiz 


backwardness 


80% on population 
basis 

20% on relative so- 
cial and ‘ economic 
backwardness 


75% on population 
basis f 
25% on Economic 
and Social back, 
wardness 


25% on population 
basis 

25% on inverse of 

state domestic pro- 

duct 


25% on poverty 
ratio 

25% on equalization 
basis 





Regarding the Union excise duties experimentation with the 
principles of distribution is still going on and now it is being utilized for 
equalization of the conditions of the units, 
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"o The case of additional duties of excise in liew of sales tax on sugar 
etc. formis a special category of excise duty and requires separate atten- 
tion. It is, as the fourth Finance Commission observed, ‘a tax-rental agree. 
-ment’ and it came into operation as the state, to avoid the complexities 
_ of administration and possibilities of evasion of sales tax, agreed to hand it 
over to the union: government, It also became very popular with trade 
_and industry. - “But the difficulty is that~-the states cannot effect 
-an increase in these duties in accordance with their requirements as it is 
. possible _in the case of the sales tax. The states feel aggrieved as the 
agreement arrived at in 1970 regarding their increase in incidence and 
ratio to basic excise duty has not been implemented fully, 
>- _ Friction may arise on account ‘of the contro] of the centre not only 
in the sphere of tax-sharing but also with regard to those items under 
Article -269 where the net proceeds of the taxes are to be totally handed 
over to the states. For example, introduction of grant in lieu of 
taxes on passenger fare on railways has actually deprived the states 
of one of their elastic-sources of revenue. This tax was abolished in 
1961 and the states since ‘then have been receiving fixed grants The 
sixth Finance Commission is convinced that the grievance of the state 
government is real’ and needs to be redressed early.’ It also observed 
that the replacement of the passenger-tax by a fixed grant is against 
the spirit of the Constitution. Thus it is possible for the centre 
to make inroads into a source of ‘revenue assigned fully for the 
benefit of the states by a mere terminologica] ‘change. 


Se 7 
oe a ee Ls Grants-in-Aid `- i 
One of the chief methods of financial adjustment in a federal 
~ State is grants-in-aid. Besides the ‘proper correlation of functions 


and resources, even in a comparatively affluent federal state the problem 
of removing the disparity among the units remains. In such a large 
country. as. ours with striking differences in social and economic condi. 
tions the union government must possess some means for lessening the 
inequalities in the units. Wide use of grants-in-aid for this purpose is 
to be found.in most of the federations. In the U.SA., Canada and 
Australia disproportionate aid is given to the poorer states.’ 

Our Constitution provides for both conditional and unconditional 
grants-in-aid. Under Article 275 grants-in-aid for revenues of the states 
are to be rendered. Discriminating treatment has been clearly made 
possible as under this’ Article ‘differerit’ sums may be fixed for different 
states’.’ The grants are thus capable of being used for bringing budge- 
tary deficits as well as for equalization. It has become customaty to 
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refer the matter of determination of these grants to the Finance Com. 
mission, These grants are to be made to the states “in need of finan- 
cial assistance’ and as no specific criterion of such need is mentioned in 
the Constitution the choice of principles according to which such grants 
are to be rendered is wide..But the flexibility under this provision tas 
hindered the determination of- stable principles.e It is true that the 
nature of diversity in the condition of our units makes it difficult to 
establish such fixed principles as have been done by the Commonwealth 
Grants Commission in Australia. Even then the acceptance of some 
basic objectives and determination of some basic methodology are desi- 
rable. For example, it has not been determined which of the two 
methods, namely tax-sharing and provision of grants-in-aid should be 
used as an equalizer and which should be~ utilized for correlation of 
functions and resources. Although all the Commissions have shown 
concern for augmenting the resources of the states and strengthening the 
position of the economically weaker states difference in methods for 
their attainment is noticeable. + 

The first Finance Commission took up the problem of grants-in-aid 
and formulated several principles for fiscal-needs grants. According to 
it, although the budgetary needs should be the starting point for deter. 
mining the. eligibility of a state for receiving grant-in-aid, the needs 
disclosed’ by the budget should be fulfilled after taking into conside- 
ration tax-effort, economy in expenditure, standard of social services, 
special obligations, etc. The Commission also mentioned that 
independently of the budgetary critera, grants to further a broad 
beneficial purpose of national importance may be made, 

The second Finance Commission was of the view that the gaps 
between the normal expenditure and revenue are to be filled in ordi- 
narily by tax- sharing and grantin-aid, should be taken as a residuary 
form of assistance. On the other hand the fourth Finance Com. 
mission has held that if large budgetary gaps remain after uniform 
tax sharing it should be covered by grants ‘rather than being disguised 
as shares of taxes’, 

The sixth Finance Commission also laid- special “emphasis on re- 
source transfer through’ giants-in-aid. The ratio of tax transfer to grants 
under the Commission’s award for 1974-79 works out to be roughly 
3 : 1 as against the OR KER ratio of 6 : 1 during the precec- 
ing five years.’ 


Shift in. Emphasis 


(But. the seventh Finance Commission has shifted the pers from 
grants to tax-sharing. jit is due to the heavy increase in the share cf 
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the states of the excise duties that the relative importance of, grants 
has diminished. It has been recommended that 92.3 per cent of the” 
resources be transferred to the states through tax devolution) , 


Le Regarding the two major methods of’ devolution of “resources— 
cation of tax receipt and rendering ` grants-in-aid — different 
Finance Commissions ,have different view- -points. But „grants are 
better utilized as equalizers, as the shares of tax-revenue cannot 
be varied to a large extent in favour of the weaker states. It 
will leave the advanced states dissatisfied. Even when some weightage 
is given to backwardness large shares will go to the economically strong 
states also. The grants on the other hand are fixed and may be discrimi. 
nated in favour of the needy ones. 


Moreover, how far the Bes mentioned by the Finance Com- 
missions for giving grants-in-aid were workable in practice is also not 
very clear. It also resulted in giving grants to those states with some 
committed expenditures. ut for a long time those with a very low 
level of expenditure and with a very low standard of provisions for 
social services did not receive any grant when they could not show any 
budgetary deficit. For example, under the first five Commissions, ex- 
cepting the second, Bihar, a state with a very low level of expenditure 
‘on social services, did not receive any grant under Article 275. 


[the sixth: Finance Commission however sought to apply a dis- 
tinctly improved method regarding the allocation of grants under Article 
275. An important recommendation of the sixth Finance Commission was 
the provision of a portion of the grant ‘for. purposes, of equalization of 
administrative standards’ and ‘raising the level of social services,’ while 
the other portion was recommended for the purpose of helping the 
states to cover their deficits. The per capita expenditure on these 
services constituted the basis of measurement, Then the Commission 
calculated separately for each state below this level the expenditure 
necessary to reach this average leve ovision has to be made by the 
Commission in case this was not covered by the revenue of a state. 
The amount will.depend on the extent of the gap. The sixth 
Finance Commission also pointed to ‘the need for monitoring these 
services, because the grant recommended by the first Finance. Com. 
mission for increasing primary education facilities was devoted to 
other purposes. - = : 

The seventh Finance Commission also is mainly concerned with 
equalization, although it has laid greater emphasis on the method of 
tax-devolution,) However, it has provided for grants for specific social 
services and mentioned the necessity of Monitoring. In its view, so 
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far as the non-developmental services are concerned monitoring by the 
centra} ministries is desirable. 

Borrowing, which is a sign of fiscal autonomy is now under the 
total control of the centre. Under the Constitution, if the states are 
indebted to the centre or if they have not repaid any loan guaranteed 
by the ‘centre, then for raising any fresh loan they must seck-the per- 
mission of the centre. For the repayment of loans and payment. of 
interests also they are often compelled to raise fresh loans from the 
centre, Thus in some cases there is merely paper transfer of loans 
from the centre which are utilized for the repayment of outstanding 
loans by the states.) The recommendations of the seventh Finance 
Commission will provide some relief in respect of aA 

Natural calamities form regular events now-a-days and expendi- 
ture to cope with them also forms a natural item of the budget of che? 
states, But the provision normally made for dealing with them in the 
state budgets often proves inadequate and the states become compelied 
to seek relief the. centre)) The sixth Finance Commission re- 
commended that’: ithe sreliefs required in addition to the normal provi- 
sion of expenditure ‘on this account were to be treated as advance 
plan assistance, .The seventh Finance Commission recommended rightly, 
that in caseof calamities other than drought 75 per cent of the relief 
expendituré is to be provided by the centre as non-plan grants, while in 
case of excess expenditure on drought an amount not more than 5 per 
cent of its plan outlay, will - be coyered by the centre as advance plan 
assistance. 

The operation of the whole scheme of financial relationship has 
not Only rendered the states totally dependent on the centre for their 
finances but also provided scope for constant expectation for augmen- 
tation of their resources. This hds resulted in a tendency which has 
been described as ‘bargaining federalism.’» The third Finance Com. 
mission referred to an ‘allergy’ on the part of the states to tap resources 
in the rural sector specially as they were secure in the knowledge that 
the annual budgetary gap would be fully covered- by the central devolu- 
tion .of resources. and grants-in-aid.. But unless some: Constitutional 
limits are fixed for tax-sharing this will be the normal state of affairs. 
Fixing. of limits in the Constitution itself will- -bring an end‘to uncer- 
tainty and instability and, will bring a- greater sense of responsibility to 
the states. On the -other. hand proper. utilization of the sources under 
Article 269 is necessary to strengthen the position of the state 

~.The Finance, Commission -plays a significant role in the operation 
Of the union-state financial _ relations.. But. in spite of the best inten- 
tions’ and sympathy of the Commissions towards the states the financial 
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system suffers from some deficiencies, The Finance Commissions are 
ad-hoc bodies and do not even continue to function during the period 
of operation of their recommendations. A standing Finance Commis- 
sion reviewing continuously the operation of inter-governmental finan. 
cial relations is urgently necessary. In that case the Finance Commission 
will be able to determine accurately the nature and volume of require- 
ments of the states. The Finance Commissions also suffer from a lack 
of adequate and properly analysed data regarding the finances} of the 
states and the effects of new measures of taxation etc. The small cell 
maintained by the finance ministry has not proved equal to the task. 


6 
` 


Impact of Planning 


* 


The picture of inter-governmental financial relations remains 
incomplete without a reference to the impact planning has made on it 
Nay ates the resources transferred from the centre to the states in 
the form of discretionary grants and loans are far larger in amount 
than the resources transferred—under the recommendations of the 
Finance Commission.» At the time of framing the Constitution the 
magnitude of the planning process was not fully comprehensible. The 
Planning Commission cam@ into existence as an extra- Constitutional 
bedy and was entrusted with the responsibility of preparing plans and 
recommending resource transfers to the states for plan ‘requirements. 
A rough division has been made between the plan and the non-plan 
expenditure. (Assistance regarding the former is rendered according to 
the recommendation of the Planning Commission while regarding the 
latter the Finance Commission makes recommendations. Thus plan 
assistance is rendered mainly through grants under Article 282 and non. 
plan assistance is rendered by. tax sharing and fiscal-need d grants. under 
Article 275. 4 Plan assistance is rendered by the centre mainly on the 
basis- of sharing of the expenditure by the states. For a considerable 
period of time the centre rendered assistance through two types ‘ot 
schemes : (i) centrally-aided schemes and (ii) centrally-sponsored 
schemes. Regarding the pattern of central plan assistance and the 
principles of allocation among the states there has been constant expe- 
timentation. In place of purpose-tied grants, block grants are now 
made to the states. Regarding the principles of allocation among ‘the 
states some objective criteria have been fixed, In spite of some advantages 
the defects of the centrally sponsored schemes evoked protest. In order 
to enable the states to exercise greater initiative and control over their 
plans ‘jettisoning’ of centrally-sponsoreg schemes has been made recently 
and funds released from these schemes also are to be distributed among the 
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States. Besides these, loan-fnancing is another major instrument -of 
financial assistance for plan. purposes, --- ~ - ==- 

. The dichotomy between the plan and the nondi Sadin is 
not so simple as it appears . on the.. face of it. *The functioning 
of the financial system. proves that there is considerable scope for 
overlapping of functions .as performed -by.. the Finance- Com- 
mission and the Planning Commission. Both of these Commissions 
have separate sets of objectives and criteria for réndering assistance and 
there must Łe proper co-ordination . between them. -In recent times 
the Finance Commissions have evinced greater interest in the equaliza- 
tion of the conditions of the units through financial “assistance/” But 
the Planning Commission, in addition to removing imbalances in the 
units, must take into account the growth.of.-national income and 
the economic development of the country as a whole.» Thus while 
the Finance Commissions seek to provide grants on the basis of budge- 
tary deficits and backwardness, the plan grants are provided on the 
basis of the capacity of the states to bear partially the-costs of plan pro- 
jects.. The more economically developed units can, provide gredter 
resources for bearing the turden of the plan and in some cases the- surplus . 
states according to the Finance Commission may receive -greater plan 
grants, than the weaker states. Such a criterion fixed for rendering plan 
asistance as tax-effort may also go against the weaker states. 

Both the Commissions seek to find out the needs of the states but 
the yardsticks used to measure them are different. There is a tendency 
on the part of the states also to prepare and present their estimates to 
the Commissions with differences in approach. -Moreover considerable 
effort is wasted in the duplication of the function of measurement. 
These circumstances point to the importance of co-ordination between! 
the functions of the Commissions. - - 

The sixth and the seventh Finance Commissions have made provi- 
sions for upgrading. administration in the units and for equalization of 
social services among them. Such expenditure may increase the possibi- 
lity of overlapping of functions of the Finance Commission and the 
Planning Commission. The seventh Finance Commission has actually 
suggested monitoring of the development services at the time of annual 
plan discussions. 

The burden of interest charges on the loans provided centrally for 
plan purposes comes under the consideration of -the Finance Commis- 
sion as the intérest is charged tipon the revenue budget. The prob- 
lem of debate and the’ suggestion for debt relief measures often form 
part of the Finance Commission’s functions. As noted. earlier, the 
Finance Commission has made recommendations on the question whether 
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relief for natura] calamities should form an advance plan grant or non- 
plan grant. The committed expenditure necessary for the” upkeep of 
the plan schemes after the completion of the plan period also comes 
within the scope of consideration of the Finance Commissions. Ue* 

The necessity for maintaining both the Commissions is now an 
accepted fact. But the co-ordination of their functions and the estab- 
lishment of a permanent Finance Commission should be effecteq with- 
out delay. Even after a period of thirty years the centre-state financial 
relations remain in a fluid state. This is unlikely to add to the efficient 
functioning of the financial system. « 

. It is also to be noted that the sources of the centre also are being 
tapped heavily. The system of deficit financing followed by the centre 
contains the danger of setting inflationary trends in operations.» In 
the pre-budget economic survey of 1979 the credit of maintaining a rela. 
tively stable wholesale price index had been claimed.° But the con- 
sumer price index has recorded a sharp rise. «The increase in price 
leads to the problem of securing increased central help. For instance, 
it rdises the problem of increasing the dearness allowances which re- 
quires not only greater funds but also adds to the inflationary spiral., 

“Thus the whole financia] system is moving in a vicious circle. A 
thorough re-arrangement of the entire system is needed. Distracted 
measures of financial discipline will not serve the purpose. The centre, 
for example, has sought to introduce financial discipline recently by 
prohibiting the use of heavy overdrafts on the part of the states. But 
without introducing changes in the financial conditions of the states, 
such stray measures of financial discipline can hardly be imposed 
successfully. «It is true-that allocation of large resources in the hands 
of the centre.makes ‘removal of regional imbalances easy. Buteunless 
the states are made economically viable their sense of responsibility and 
the spirit of initiative will not grow and the whole financial system may 
show cracks Which may prove to be beyond repair. , 
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PUBLIC LIFE ; THEN AND NOW _ 
~. Usa H. MEHTA 


Topay wHEN the devil-dances of despots and dictators all over the world 
make us cry out in despair with the poet, ‘Oh God! when will it be 
worthwhile to\ live if at all’, the age-old Indian tradition of tolerance 
and understanding, fortified by the ethical fervour of Gokhale and 
Mahatma Gandhi, gives us the reassuring message — ‘in spite of dark- 
ness, light persists, in spite of ugly manoeuverings of power-hungry poli- 
ticidns democracy still survives ang will survive’, 

One of the main reasons why, when:the lamps of democracy have 
become extinct in many countries of Asia and Africa, the light still 
shines (though dimly) in India is the high standard of public conduct 
and respect for mora] values established during our national move- 
ment right from Dadabhaj Naoroji to Mahatma Gandhi and Pandit 
Nehru. 

Public life, Gokhale held, was ‘life devoted to the public good and 
one in which a large section of the people participate.’ Political life, he 
asserted over and over again, must be pure and pristine, selfless and 
service-oriented! It was with this aim in view that the Servants of 
India society was started, its main objective being to train public men 
who would devote themselves to nation-building work not as mercena- 
ries but as missionaries, not as masters but ag savants and — servants, 
Continuing this noble tradition set by Gokhale, Gandhi tried for 
a mora] breakthrough in politics by endeavouring to erase the baser side 
of man, awaken the divine in him and prepare him to resist brute force 
by soul force. For him ethics and politics were intertwined. As he 
observed, “The politician in me bas never dominated a single decision of 
mine, and if I seem to take part in politics, it is only because politics 
encircles us today like the coil of a snake from which one cannot get out 
..-.1 wish therefore to wrestle with the snake”.? Nehru, his political 
heir, shared his belief that right means are always important and vital for 
attaining the right end. Despite heavy odds like the rising population 
curve and falling prosperity curve, a vast illiterate electorate and a 
slow moving administrative machine, faction-ridden parties and caste-rid. 
den politics, Nehru firmly resisted al] temptations to forsake democracy 
and made a resolute attempt to foster freedom and discipline among the 


people. 





Professor, Department of Civics and Politics, Bombay University. 
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ee eee i eeg ` Gradual décline 


~ Despite hard . efforts. put in by- Pandit Nehru, Sadar Patel and 
others to nourish the plant of democracy, a definite deterioration set in in 
public life at the close of the Nehru era both at the Governmental and 
the popular levels: Especially after 1969, the national consensus built 
up during the Nehru era got, weakened to the point of total erosion of 

moral values, |. 

During 1971-78 and “especially during the emergency, democratic 
processes and institutions were systematically distorted and irreparably 
damaged and that too in the, name of saving democracy. This is the 
reason why we have not been able to destroy the forces of counter-re- 
volution. As Laski rightly points out, “men cannot destroy counter- 
revolution if some part of them gives allegiance to its principles. 
Our gravest danger i ig a very real one — that in the name of democracy 
and freedom, we destory democracy and freedom”. - 

Right from the beginning all political parties, leftist, rightist or 
centrist, have been indulging in all sorts of dubious and unethical prac- 
tices to obtain votes somehow, „anyhow; :taking recourse to threats and 
persuasion, intimidation and inducement so much so that a correspond- 
ent discussing whether our democracy was a demoracy or votocracy was 
oncé constrained to “remark; “Election, has, been alleged to be rigged 
both by the ruling power as also by the opposition. . .Whether rigged or 
not, the election is neither free nor fair’. - 

“So far as the candidates are concerned they become so power-crazy 
that there is a mad rush for party tickets at the time of the election and 
citizenship lapses into candidature. Because of this, elections are com- 
pared by some critics to tuberculosis and paralysis giving rise to the 
three-fold evils of abuse,. corruption and anarchy turning leaders into 
bidders at ‘the bar of popularity and -voter§ into so many disparate ele- 
ments or particles’ This again is the reason why Madariaga asserts. 

“The present system is not democracy at all. It does not represent the 
demos ie. the’ population ‘taken asa ‘political entity but the laos i.e, the 
human particles of the mass’ accumulated without organisation or collec- 
tive consciousness”’.* ` ” ` 


, 


zet Sai Politicians and Civil Servants Pare? ` 


gr, : Very.. often the behaviour, ‘and the^ level of auacunding of politi- 
cians,- legislators- and ‘Other. publie men---remind- us-of ` Lord Acton’s 
dietym- as also of George Bernard. Shaw; who acidly obseives in Major 
Barbara, “He knows nothing ; and he. thinks-he knows everything ; that 
points clearly: to a political. career’. Honesty, seems.to te the-major casualty 
and unprincipled defection the order of the day. There are many who 
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want to run with the hare and hunt with the hound. Their smooth 
switch-over from one party to the other as also their inability and un- 
wiilingness to differ from a particular group till it loses power and ta 
agree with it thereafter is a sad reflection on their character as also on 
our political culture. 


The record of police officers and civil} servants ts not much better, 
The Shah Commission as well as the Iyer and the Muktadar Commis. 
sions while drawing attention to the shocking and shameful behaviour 
“of the civil servants and the police-officers have shown how the 
whole administrative system. was subverted, police- records fabricated 
and facts misrepresented during the emergency. Justice Shah has dis- 
covered to his utter dismay thdt in one case (that of Lawrence Fer- 
nandes) the police produced case diaries purporting to be a record ot 
investigation in 1975-76 which were written on forms printed in 1977. 
It has also been noted that the abuses of MISA went much further than 
_ the perverse provisions of that heinous ‘Act. It is a sad commentary 

on our administrative system, according to Justice Shab, that acts of 
administrative impropriety and immorality are not only not rejected 
but an attempt is made to accept them as parts of a new concept of 
propriety and morality. 


In recent times the behaviour of some of the Judges in different 
courts of the country who discovered after hearing a case for months 
together either that their courts have nó "jurisdiction to try the cases con- 
cerned or that the evidence recorded was wrong, fabricated or ins: flici- 
ent is sinful and shocking to say the least. Dismissals of 
cases against miscreants indulging in vandalism, rioting and assaulting 
of public servants on the plea that they are political offences ‘meant to 
induce the government to change its policies’ like the ones committed 
by stalwarts like Mahatma Gandhi and Jawaharla} Nebru apart from 
being detrimental to democracy and great affronts to national leaders are 
so Many proofs of the impotency of the Judges who are supposed to be 
independent and objective and wedded to truth and justice. Just to cite 
one example, as Arun Shoutie says, “the Supreme Court's refusal to re- 
examine the withdrawal of the case against Bansilaj etc. displays the 
penchant of our courts to ignore the obvious and to believe the 
incredible.” 


The unprecedented ballot-box revolution of 1977 raised the hopes 
and aspirations of the people to a very high pitch. They were hozing 
for a new political culture — a culture dissociated from corruption, 
injustice, fraud, fear and many other things associated with politics. 
They were hoping for fresh air to breathe and for a new sound of music. 
Unfortunately they are thoroughly disillusioned and disappointed. For 
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nothing changed. They breathed the same air and heard the same 
discotdant’ voices, they met the same leaders and got the same responses. 
` Thos in power swore by Gandhi. What we found, however, was 
that whereas Gandhi did and died, his so-called followers only preached 
and shamelessly broke their promises to serve their selfish ends with the 
result that Gandhi who was a living symbol of truth ang love lives only 
aS a languishing legend. The civil servants and the police officers are 
alSo° guilty of thé same callous disregard for human suffering and dis- 
dain for democratic values. Red-tape whether in the Janata or the 
Congress Government seems to be oppressively longer than that ope 
rating during the British period, Though the conditions of political 
freedom were restored during the Janata regime public life continued 
to be shabby and shattered. The post-emergency politician unfortunately 
did not turn owt to be a new man. What is worse is that he had 
neither foresight nor hindsight. The mad rush to secure party tickets 
for the Parliament and Assembly elections and the accusations and 
counter accusations by rival candidates, — most of whom are quick- 
ange politicians — are clear indications of the fact that our leaders’ 
oe ‘lust for- power and the concentration, of political and econo- 
mic power in a caucus are the main cankers corroding our body-politic. 

- Increasing . interference in, administration by the pol-ticians, the 
pitiable plight of. officers dutifully carrying out orders of their superiors 
and the rampant favourjtism and nepotism prevailing in the administra. 
tive system apart. fram greating , a sense. of insecurity among the officers 
pose. or e pierce for Naor 


d nea Nee Causes 


The main causes for this gradua] yet glaring decline in public life 
aré- ‘madly and varied. Perhaps such a phase is inevitable in the pro 
cess of tranSformation from elitist to mass politics everywhere. 

SGP he ela’ of ‘the national movement which made people face all 
trials and ‘tribulations ungrudgingly has been dissipated and not re- 
placee? by- any othér sustaining force. Also the leadership has failed 
to Chafinélise the eiiergy and ‘enthusiasm of the people and especially of 
thé youth in a constructive direction. The leadership has not keen 
able to impress upon the youth that building a nation is as challeng- 
ing: ‘attask as that of freeing'it. . | 

‘Again one. party dominance, exept for a brief spell of the Janata- 
rulé, -has ‘diffused the nation’s patriotism, sapped its energy, made lead- 
ers of the party in power complacent and care-free and those of the 
opposition panický, ‘frustrated and .heart-broken.. 

Soitie of the économic policies of the government which benefited 
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the affluent sections cf the society and generated a desire among most 
‘of the politicians to emulate the rich in conspicuous consumption 
and vulgar ‘exhibition of wealth paved the way for the erosion of moral 
values, 

` Last but ‘not the least, lack of training for potitica] leadership and 
absence of a cdde of conduct and of norms of political behaviour fou 
individual “and politica] parties has led to the belief that politics is the 
ream only of the ‘is’ and not of the ought, that its arproach must neces- 
sarily be pragmatic and behavioural not normative and ethical. 


R emedies 


“2 To put a stop to this rot and restore decency in public life, what is 
needed is developing a public philosophy ang implementing it by 
planning a three-pronged . attack involving the government, political 
parties and the people. 

There are some who say that it is an illusion of the tender and 
feebleminded to believe im philosophy for those who can -always act 
and those who cannot rest content with preaching and precept and yet 
there have been visionaries and theorists who have always thought it 

_worthwhile to understand, acquire, rediscover and recreate the cultural’ 
heritage that contains the structure and fabric: of the good life, Giving 
expression to this-hope of sané humanity, Lippman, asserts, “I have been 
arguing hopefully and wishfully, that it mut be possible to alter the ` 
terms of-discourse... that the principles of the good society are not in 
Sartre’s phrase, invested and chosen, that the cenditions which must be 
met if there is to be a good society are there, outside our wishes where 
they can be discovered by rationa] inquiry and developed and adapted 
by rational discussion.” 

Perhaps, it would be worthwhile for political scientists, especially 
those nourished in the tradition of political philosophy, to apply their 
minds to this fascinating inquiry and try to develop a public philosophy 
which will lend meaning and direction to public life in India: 

‘This however is not to be taken to mean that political philosophers 
should deal only with ideas and ideals. Politics being the realm of the 
possible, as Gokhale pointed out, while aiming at the best, we must also 
think in terms of the second best, for the best may never be. 

- Keeping this in view, some institutional remedies like electoral re- 
forms, putting a ban on unprincipled defections, evolving a system for 
selecting the right type of. candidates for holding ministeria] and adminis. 
trative posts and others will_have.to be adopted.. J 

So far as the qualities and attitudes of. the leaders are concerned, 
many great luminaries including Gandhiji, Rajaji, Pandit.Nebru and JP 
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‘have stressed the need of qualities like concern for truth and faith in 
human nature, humility and love of liberty, ability to think indepen- 
dently and act fearlessly, courage to Ę1esist tyranny and readiness to 
shoulder responsibility. Commenting on -the responsibilities of the 
ministers, Gandhiji said, “Ministerships are avenues to service’ which 
those who are called to it should render cheerfully and to the best of 
their ability. These offices are to be held lightly not tightly. They are 
or ought to bé crowns of thorns never of renown”. i 

_ Regarding the functioning of Parliament, Burke has done well in 
stressing the fact that the. members- should be assured of the fact that 
if they act well they will be supported against all intrigues and if they 
do not, no intrigues will protect them. Another useful maxim given by 
him in connection with public duty is that “what is right should not 
only be made known but made prevalent ; that what is eP shoulg not 
only be detected but defeated”’.1° 

Civil Servants too will be well-advised to respect the wishes of the 
people and be responsive to their wishes. 

Along with the Government, politica] parties also will have to play 
their role. They will have to discover their personalities and define 
their ideologies. They wil] have to accept a code of conduct and honour 
it. They will have to make soMe arrangements for imparting training 
to their legislators and organizational workers. The Servants of India 
Society as also the attempt to set up a school for training parliamentarians 
made by Ambedkar are steps worth experimenting and emulating. 

However, ultimately, it has to be remembered that the levers of 
revolution and social transformation lie not in parliaments but in the 
hearts and minds of the people. Hence, it is the citizens who can be 
the real saviours of democracy and catalytic agents of the society. For 
this, they will not only have to guard their liberty with zest and vigi- 
lance but also rid themselves of egotism and pride, be erect and alive and 
adopt a democratic approach in all walks of life, social, political and 

economic, 

Thus, it is only an integrated approach covering both the insti- 
tutions and the individuals, a total revolution — a revolution in the 
fundamentals — and one based on human values that will ultimately 
raise the standard of public life. 

Today democracy faces a great challenge. No doubt Herculean 
efforts will have to be made to save it but there is no reason to Jose 
heart. If honesty and integrity, vision and devotion are injected into 
its public life on the tasis of a rationally worked out public philosophy, 
there is no doubt that India and Indian democracy will live and survive. 
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FROM NATIONAL REVOLUTIONARY ‘POLITICS TO 
NON-CONFORMIST MARXISM 


— BUDDEADEVA BHATTACHARYYA 


Tus PAPER deals with tiv im impértant questions : why did the Anusbi- 
Yan | Samiti, acknowledged to be. the premier revolutionary organization 
of Sridia—an all-India revolutionary party with its organizational net. 
work throughout the country having its headquarters in Bengal—in 
Spite of its being influenced by the ideology of communism and the 
historic October revolution,! take such a long period of time in re- 
orientating itself, and secondly, why t the majority of the Samiti leaders 
and workers did not think ‘it „proper, in the light of their experience 
and ` ievolutionary. tradition, to accept official communism, the line 
advocated, by” the Communist {nternational, and join the Communist 
Party, ‘of Índia. which stood for unquestioned | loyalty to, the directives 
and policy-lines’ & the ČI, and opted for non-conformist, marxism, the 
organizational form ' of which found its, expression in the formation of 
the Revol unonary Socialist ey in March 1940. 


as a Si a I 


The Samiti which originally t came to be founded in Calcutta in 
1902 as a revolutionary ciltural and youth organization and since then 
played a pivotal and central role in the growth and development of the 
anti-imperialist national revollitionary movement in the country passed 
through’ many ‘phases’? - As has been observed by an eminent parti- 
cipant, 

The Anushilan was... never lacking in dynamic revolutionary self. 

confidence for ‘adapting: itsele to changing historica] conditions, 

- national as well ag international. nor in imbibing newer and more 
progressive socio-economic ideas according to the demands of the 

‘Changing times It has. never hesitated to throw overboard the 

dross and dead wood. of old, outworn ideas and leadership, put- 

. Todėd tactics and’ téchnique of struggle, that had lost their rele- 


vante in the context of “newer problems thrown up by. changed 
objective - circumstance! - ~- 


As is well known, the éntire Indian - revolutionary movement, inclu- 
ding ‘the Anushilan Samiti as an integral part’ thereof, underwent pro- 
found changes of outlook and methods in the inter war years under the 
impact. of the néw mass movements and -revolutionary forces released 


by thë! first: wérlg : ‘war both Rear inside India as well as interna. 
tidnally. -` » 5 ʻi 


e S 


Reader, Deéptrtměhi“of Political Science. Calcutta University. 
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Besides the impact of the phenomena] mass movements launched 
by Gandhi, the other major factor which came to affect the Anushilan 
movement and Anushilan thinking was the influence of the world 
communist movement and marxist ideology and that of various currents 
and cross-currents in the movement in later years. The Anushilan 
Samiti never became a part of the Communist International (Comintern) — 
in a formal] sense. But its contacts started as early as 1922. 

` As is known to the students of the history of freedom movement in 
India, many Indian revolutionaries who were abroad during wartime and 
had been active in securing armed assistance from Germany and Turkey 
during the first war met in Moscow after the October revolution on the 
invitation of the Communist International.’ Both M. N. Roy ard Abani 
Mukherji who took the initiative in setting up the Communist Party 
of India in 1921 were Anushilan men in their early political life, Both 
of them wanted thereafter to contact Indian revolutionaries, Roy through 
Nalini Dasgupta (another Anushilan member) whom he sent tc India 
and Mukherji smuggled himself into India in person. Eventual y it so 
happened that both Mukherji and Dasgupta came to find shelter in 
Dacca, Headquarters of the Anushilan Samiti’ although both of them were 
working at cross purposes. 

The Anushilan leadership was not ideologically converted to marxian 
socialism at the time. They only wanted to strengthen their contacts 
with Moscow for securing materia] help, money and arms, from the 
bolshieviks and the Comintern? It was therefore arranged that some 
inner-core men like Ramesh Acharya would be sent to Moscow with Abani 
(Mukherji at the time of the latter's return to Russia. But th’s plan 
fell through because of Acharya’s arrest and detention and Abani 
Mukherji went back alone. Gopen Chakravorty of Anushilan went to 
Russia in 1923.° The senior Anushilan leaders, particularly Narendra 
Mohan -Sen amongst them, clearly felt the necessity of reorientating the 
style of the work of the party and they emphasized the need for 
approaching the masses of the people, particularly the toilers — the 
workers and peasants." Some initial steps were taken in that direction, 
But much success could not be registered because of the new repressive 
measures of the government against the revolutionaries on the plea of 
the ‘resumption of crime.’ In order to-crush the ‘outbreak of revolu- 
tionary crime’ a number of revolutionary leaders were arrested. Subhaa 
Chandra Bose ‘who was: believed to be behind the plots to assassinate 
Sir Charles Tegar? -was arrested under Regulation HI of 1818. In 
1924 the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Ordinance (subsequently 
put on the statute books as B.C.L.A, Act) was promulgated and most 
of the effective members of the Anushilan Samiti, along with revolo- 
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tionaries of Jugantar, were arrested under the Ordinance and under 
Regulation III.? E l j 

At about this time a growing impatience developed among the 
younger members of Anushilan and also among those belonging to non 
Anushilan local or district-level groups (many of the latter group had 
by that time federated themselves under the, name of Jugantar) for 
‘immediate action.’ But the senior leaders of all parties, especially of 
Anushi'an, had by this time come to regard ‘immediate action’ pro. 
gramme as adventurist and kasically harmful to the cause of armed 
revolution on the basis of their past political experience. This diffe- 
rence of opinion among the senior leaders and the junior activists did 
not immediately create ‘splits in different parties that came 
later. But some ‘actions’ followed.° The conflict, however, abated 
for the time being because of large-scale arrests made following the 
promu gation of the B.C.L.A. Ordinance in October 1924. After the 
general release of revolutionaries in 1927-28, the controversy took a 
sharper form and eventually the united ‘Advance’ Group of Anushilan 
and Jugantar was formed round about 192829 which stocg for 
‘immediate action,“ ‘The Chittagong Group of Surya Sen which was 
responsible for the heroic armed uprising had active contacts with the 
‘Advance’ Group, i ZA aa i : 

All these groups had common agreement among themselves about 
organizing armed resistance on the Irish model, Romantic accounts of the 
heroic actions of the Irish Republican Army (IRA) stirred the imagina- 
tion of the young Indian revolutionaries in the twenties. The Chitta- 
gong Uprising was clearly patterned on the IRA model. The Hindusthan 
Socialist Republic Association (which we are going to discuss immedia ely) 
also had contacts with the ‘Advance’ Group. It also thought on those 

- lines more or less. But it engaged itself in the main in crganizing 

politically demonstrative type of armed ‘terrorist’ action, like the famous 
Assembly bomb explosion of 1928 or retaliatory terrorism, like the 
Saunders Murder of Lahore as vengeance for Police Superintendent 
Scott’s lathi charge on Lala Lajpat Raj at the time of Simon Commision 
demonstration. : 

In 1928 the Anushilan Samiti deputed Jogesh Chatterji to reorganize 
revolutionary activities in northern India, In his autobiography we 
read : ` 

...the formation of another party as an off-shoot of the Anushilan 

took place in the village Bholachang of Brahamanbaria subdivision 

in Tipperah district, East Bengal. In the presence of Pratul 
Gaiguly, Narendra Mohan Sen, Sachindra Nath Sanyal, whom 
Amulya Mukherji escorted from Mymensing, the Hindusthan 
Republican Association was formed.” 

S 
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The name was later changed in September 1928 to Hindusthan 
Socialist Republican Army (HSRA)™ The addition of the word 
‘Socialist’ later indicated a vague radical social orientation in the think- 
ing of the younger people under the leadership of Bhagat Singh and 
others who came to reorganize the old party under the new name, rather | 
than any strict marxistleninist class struggle orientation. The most 
distinctive trend during “this period has been characterized as ‘terro- 
socialism’ by Mazumdar.” 

_ This background has been given only to mention that during the 
twenties and early thirties in spite of the attraction the revolutionaries 
felt towards socialist ideals the nationa] revolutionary movement relapsed 
_into romantic impetuosity of ‘immediate action’ without carrying masses 
with it. Subjective attraction forwards socialism was coupled with petty: 
bourgeois romantic revolutionism. It was only during the mid and late 
‘thirties that, national revolutionaries could realize that revolution is not 
merely heroic armed action but the direct, active and cors<ious inter- 
vention of masses in public affairs. 


i 


With this short synoptic background in view, let us now try to iden- 
tify the factors responsible, for the Anushilanites’ delayed conversion to 
non-conformist marxism or revolutionary socialism. ‘To our mind three 
factors have contributed to this delay : (1) subjective hesitation, (2) cons- 
traints of the objective situation, and (3) ideolcgical differences with 
official communism. 

From our talks with a number of Anushilan veterans we gather that 
a good many elders who were held in high esteem in the party circle 
could not accept the materialist philosophy of marxism. It was difficult 
for them to accept the ‘atheism’ of Marx’s philosophy. But this section 
had no objection to accept the economic programme of maixian socia- 
lism."* Gopen Chakravorty recalls that ‘Naren Sen (the then leader of 
the Anushilan Samiti)... said I support you communists in all points 
except on the score of atheism.”* It is not difficult to presume that 
national revolutionaries brought up in the traditional cultural back- 
ground would find it extremely difficult to shake off their long-cherished 
values and accept a philosophy which to them appeared primarily ag 
denial of the existence of God. But one should not oversimplify this 
situation by saying. that.they were., Hindu nationalists as they have 
sometimes been alleged to be by some veteran officia] communists cheri- 
shing ‘subjective prejudices: against the revolutionary terrorists,’?° 

It is not true that the ideology of national revolutionism was essen- 
tially based on Hindu religion. As has-been’ rightly’ “said by Satyendra 


` 
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Narayan Mazumdar, one of the participants in the revolutiorfary move- 
ment and a leading activist” of the Anushilan Samiti and a respected CPI 
‘publicist, f 3 

«those who are really conyersant with the history of the national- 
= revoiutioriary movelment Know very well that the influence of the 
‘religionsand Kali worship had become almost extinct in the ranks 
of the national revolutionaries. in the second half of. the ‘903. ... On 
. the, „conțrary, even those, national revolutionaries, who had not all 
béen attracted to communism in that period, had got rid of or were 
gating rid of the infltiente Of religion, spiritualism’ and Kali 

' ~ worship." 

-Iy stpport of his contention he cites from Ananta Singb’s account of 
the Chittagong Uprising, wherein Singh says that from the time ot the pre- 
-paration of the uprising hè totally lost all faith in Kali, god, the mira- 
culous powers of Sri Aurobindo or-saints.” Even’ if it is conceded that, 

religion continued to exercise its influence on a section of nationa] revolu- 
tionaries, it should be admitted that it was not religious bigotry, but 
belief -in the essence of religion which lay at the -base of their world 
outlook.* In a sense, this bener was mixed up with. their ethos of 
life. = 

~ It would be too much to seri that dun such a period of ideological 
transition the understanding of ‘these revolutionaries would be free from 
all confusion: The dialectical materidlist doctrine was an entirely new 
systein “of philosophy to'them. It was quite natural that they would 
hesitate for a long time in accepting the world outlook of marxism. ‘Their 
acceptance of bolshevism as-a socio-economic doctrine and hesitation in 
accepting marxist philosophy obviously had its impact on the inner organi- 
-‘zational life of the Anushilan members. Those Anushilanites who were 
already convinced. 6f marxism and those who were not yet converted were 
still Within the same organizational fold and the bond that existed between 
them, besides ‘the. formal > organizaticnal discipline, was that of cordial 
relationship: Anushilan jmenibers: who had become inclined to marxist 
philosophy were ‘not ready for a parting of ways with their old and 
trusted“comrades ‘who had brought them to the oe path. Such 
tion of the potential forces of communism.’ 

As we have seen ab6ve, revolutionaries including the Anushilanites 
were: subjected fo continuous govérnmental repression. From September 
1923 to the latter part’ of 1927 most of the revolutionary leaders and 
workers were kept detained in different jails. In ‘the meantime, rcvolu- 
tionary politics had taken a mew turn. Subhas Chardra Bose was 

accepted as the leader of the united party of Indian revolutionaries in 
1926-27 in which both Anushilan and Jugantar leaders joined. The 
negotiations for this unification’ was completed sometime between 1926-27 
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in Midnapore Central Jail where most of the revolutionary leaders were 
lodged.” But unfortunately the process of unification of revolutionaries 
became warped and distorteq for a considerable time atter 1929 by 
getting mixed up with power politics and group politics in Congress 
organization. During the period Anushilan and Jugantar worked under 
a unified command, the Anushilanites"had no opportunity of taking any 
decision unilaterally. By the time the unity broke up, the whole country 
was agog with excitement and was eagerly looxing forward to Gandhi 
for starting nation-wide mass movement on the demand of ‘complete 
independence.’ Suffice it to- mention here that the civil disobedience 
movement started in March 1930. But just on the eve of the movement 
the government let ‘oose its engine of repression and many of the revolu. 
tionaries were arrested. Those who were spared or could avoid arrest 
joined the army of ‘civil resisters’ in the movement which spread through- 
out the country. 

After the armed ‘uprising of Chittagong in April 1930 most of the 
important revolutionary leaders including senior Anushilan leaders were 
apprehended.?* Governmenta] terrorism was let loose again. Conspi 
racy cases like the Inter-provincial Conspiracy Case 1933-35, the Hili 
Station Railway Mail Raid Case 1933 and the Titagarh Conspiracy Case 
1935-36 were- started and many middlerung Anushilan leaders and 
workers found themzelves behind prison ‘bars. Persons against whom 
no definite charges could be made were arrested as detenus under B.C.L.A. 
Act providing. for detention without trial. The overall picture was 
that the revolutionaries were detained for about 8 years; they weré 
ultimately released about the middle of 1938.28 So we find that the 
Anushilan revolutionaries found very littke time outside where they 
cou'd meet together to take stock of the whole situation—both political 
and organizational—and arrive at’ any decision on the.question of ideo- 
logical reorientation. As has been said by an Anushilan veteran, 


Anushilan, was not a high priest-centred party. There was” no 
fuhrer in the Anushilan at any time. In policy-making and inter- 
nal party administration the party always followed the principles of 
democratic centralism. It was, therefore, not possible for the party 


to take definite | decision on, matters of fundamental policy in the 
circumstances . 


Apart from abede hesitation and object've constraints cf the 
situation the question of the Anushilanites’ delayed conversion to 
marxian socialism and their rejection of official communism has to be 
viewed from an ideological plane. 


HI 


~ During the detention periog of 1930-38 the national revolutionaries, 
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including the Anushilanites, at last found the time tor clarification 
of, their ideas. It wag during this period they ultimately realized the 
futility of individual terrorism and group armed action without mass 
involvement, They avidly read the marxist-leninist classics and after pro- 
longed debates and discu-sicns stretching over months and years in 
different detention camps finally veered round to marxism-leninism,2* 
Except for a section of national revolutionaries, including Anushilan men, 
who went over to the Communist Consolidations and later the CPI,°° the 
majority of Anushilan members, though being convinced of marxism. 
leninism, still hesitated. While they accepted marxism in principle and 
held-the Soviet Union in high esteem for her magnificient achievements in 
the field of a economic reconstruction they seriously doubted the efficacy 
of the Comintern as an agency for promoting world revolution and more 
particularly for aiding the anti-imperialist movements in colonies. These 
questions centred round the documents of the Sixth World Congress of 
the Communist International, namely Programme of the Communist 
International and more particularly Theses on the Revolutionary Move- 
mënt in the Colonies and Semi-Colonies. The actual role of the CPI 
during the CD movement further, alienated them from it and the CL 

The policy decisions of the Sixth World Congress of the CI, it may 
be reca!led, marked a shift in the attitude of the international communist 
Movement towards the national democratic movements in the colonies 
and semi-colonies, Dealing specifically with India, the colonial thesis 
stated: “The basic tasks of the Indian Communists consist in struggle 
against British imperialism-for the emancipation of the country... The 
union of all communist groups and individual communists scattered 
throughout the country into a single, indeperident, and centralised party 
represents the first task of the Indian Communists... In the trade unions, 
the Indian Communists must mercilessly expose the nationa]-reformist 
leaders and carry on a decisive struggle for the conversion of the trade 
unions into genuine class organisations of the proletariat and for the 
réplacement of the present reformist leadership by revolutionary 
representatives from. the mass of the workers... The Communists must 
unmask: the national reformism of the Indian National Congress and 
oppose all the phrases of the Swarajists, eae etc, about spate 
resistance ...’# 

The Sixth Congress of the Comintern Bas, a lne, which as 
O. V. Kuusifen, the main speaker on the colonial question at that 
Congress, observed thirty years later at the 20th CPSU Congress, ‘had a 
certain touch of sectarianism’ in regard to the nationa] bourgeoisie of the 
colonies and semi-colonies.* 

The attitude of the communists to the National Congress ang the 
Ea 5 ' ' 


bis 
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left forces at the: time shows that despite their claim to the title of being 
- a -revolutionary party they had no understanding of the great historic 
forces-that were at work in India. An important communist document 
‘Draft Platform of Action’ published in such authoritative organs as the 
Pravda and the International- Fre i ie in December 1930 
says ; : : 
The greatest threat to the victory of the Indian revolution is the 
‘fact that great masses of our PEPE still harbour illusions about the 
.Nationa] Congress and have not realised that it represents a class 
organisation of the capitalists working against the tundamental 
interests of the toiling masses of our country.” 
So to the Indian commumists the Congress was not the anti-imperialist 
organization of the Indian people fighting for national irdependence ; 
it was a reactionary bourgeois organization working against the funda- 
mental interests of the people. The accession of new strength to the 
Congress was not welcome ; the increasing support to the Congress was 
tke ‘greatest threat to the Indian revolution’! The document continues : 
The National Congress, particularly its ‘eft’ wing have done and 
- are doing all in their power to restrain the struggle of the masses 
within the framework of the British imperialist constitution and 
legislation.** 
The communists did not then work with the growing Left forces : 
on the contrary they regarded them as their mortal enemies, The com- 


munist programme further says : 

. The most harmful and dangerous obstacle to the victory of the 

` Indian revolution is the agitation carried on by the Left elements 

- of the National Congress led by Jawaharlal Nehru, Bose, Ginwala 

` and: others.** 

Ana again- 

- The exposure of the. Left Congress leaders who may once again 
undertake to set up a new party or organization. like the former 
League of Inde ence in order once again to bamboozle the mass 
of workers is the primary task of our Party. Ruthless war on the 
Left national reformists is an essential condition if we are to isolate 
the latter from the workers and mass of the peasantry and mobilise 
the latter under the banner of the Communist Party and the anti- 

‘ imperialist agrarian revolution in India.** 

The communists carried out their threat when the Congress Socialist 
Party was organized by the advanced radica] elements in 1934; they 
instantly characterized it as ‘Socia] Fascist’ |* 

Far more important than this theoretical characterization of the 
National Congress and _its ‘left wing’ was the attitude adopted towards 
the Civil Disobedience movement, Failing to implement their programme 
of general politica] strike and general no-rent and no-tax compaigns, they 
stood aloof from the movement. They characterized it not as a struggle 
but as a ‘manoeuvre’ of the Indian bourgeoisie to obtain concessions from 
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imperialism.** Extremist sections even went to the point of posing it as 
a struggle of the Congress with the toiling masses of the country. The 
fundamental feature that- they saw in the political situation of this time 
was the, ever-growing mass movement. This movement, possessed of 
explosive evolutionary ‘potentialities, forced the Cong. ess to step in, 
‘with thée’solé purpose of restraining the movement. Thus V. Chatto- 
padhyaya wrote in the Inprecor (November 6, 1930): ‘But the 1eal 
strugg-e ‘that is going on is’ not between the Congress and the British 
‘Imperialism’ but between the Congress and Indian Revolutionary Move- 
nient”? -R. P. Dutt’in his ‘Notes of the Month’ in the Labour Monthly 
(May, 1930) observed : ~ ‘The Indian Congress leaders, heaced by Gandhi 
representing | the profoundly dissatisfied Indian bourgeoisie, are not part 
and parce] of the vast mass agitation now taking place in the country, 
‘however much it may appear that they are national leaders and instigators 
of thé present revolt.’ 

‘Anushilan and HRA tevolutiotiaries who had by that time 
acquainted themselves with the marxist-leninist classics could well realize 
that it’was elementary marxism and socialism that in colonial and 
dependent countries the first step towards the creation of a socialist 
society was national independence and the paramount dyty of cae 
communists in these countries was to take a leading part inethet 
for libération from imperialist domination. The policy of ir. diffetencé 
and opposition to the Civil Disobedience movement, declaration of ‘ruthless 
war’ ön left forces and splitting the trade unions pursued by the CPI at 
the time met with strong disapproval from Anushilan and HSRA men 
who spent best of their lives fighting imperialism. The ‘ultra’ ‘lett sectarian’ 
line advocated by the CI and followed with stronger vehemence by the 
CPI was rejected by advanced Anushilan elements who were converted 
to marxism by that time not from a nationalist point of view ; they saw 
in this policy a wrong application of marxism-leninism in colonial 
situation and a reversa] of Lenin’s policy towards the national liberation 
struggle. This-does not mean that all or majority of Anushilan men in 
ithe early thirties could judge the CI and CPI line from a marxist-leninist 
point of view. They could, however, feel. that revolutionary rhetoric was 
but a poor gubstitute for genuine anti-imperialist actions. It needed more 
time and study’ to convince themselves of the position taken up by those 
who critically examined the “official communist line from marxist-leninist 
point of view, 

‘The. Seventh World’ Congress marked a right about-turn trom the 
‘third, period” formulations of the preceding congress, Because of foreign 
policy exigencies of the Soviet Union the general line of CI took a new 
„direction ; a new. ‘adjustment’ to the programme was to be made. “ The 
Seyenth Congress directed the communists to work for the creation of 


‘A 
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anti-fascist Peace Front of all ‘democratic and peace-loving” countries and 
-an anti-fascist People’s Front of all ‘democratic parties’ in each country. 
Communists became adherents of ‘lesser evil’ policy ;* this required that, 
in the security interests of the Soviet Union, ideology be stretched to 
provide a distinction between, fascist and non-fascist capitalists, between 
aggressive and non-aggresive bourgeois ruling circles. In the eyes of 
the CI ‘Bourgeois democracy was a step forward compared with 
fascism.’* The world, according to the CI leadership, was separated 
into two camps: the camp of war and the camp of peace. 

“Under these circumstances, the Seventh Congress of the Communist 
International did not declare that all capitalist states are equally respon- 
sible for unleasing imperialist war ; it concentrated its blows against the 
fascist instigators of war, against Germany, Japan and Italy,’ asserted 
Manuilsky.** Communists were asked not only to join hands with social 
democrats and other socialists who till yesterday were regarded as 
‘social fascists’; they were also advised to forge alliance with bourgeois 
parties in capitalist countries provided they supported the doctrine of 
collective defence against fascist aggression. Thus a new line was 

yojected which ordained the communists all over the world to subordi- 
des te interests of revolutionary movement of their own countries 
for ‘the sake of defending the Socialist Fatherland, since, in their view, 
defence of the Soviet Union was also the fight aga‘nst capitalism and 
imperialism. This was a logical outcome of Stalin’s theory of ‘final and 
irrevocable victory of socialism’ in one country which wil be discussed 
subsequently, 

It was from the same perspective a new line was formulated 
regarding movements in the colonies. The main spokesman, on policy in 
the colonies, at the Seventh Congress, was the Chinese leader Wang 
Ming who severely chided the Indian Party for its past failure 
to join actively in the anti-imperialist struggle. ‘Our comrades in India 
have suffered for a long time from “left” sectarian errors; they did not 
participate in all the mass demonstrations organised by the National 
Congress or organisations affiliated with it. At the same time the Indian 
Communists did not possess sufficient forces independently to organise a 
powerful and mass anti-imperialist movement,’ 

The Indian communists were sharply reminded of the need to 
formulate a programme with a broad appeal. Referring to the demands 
incorporated in the new CPI thesis of December 1934 Wang Ming said : 
‘Such demands (like ‘the establishment of an Indian Workers’ and 
Peasants Republic’ etc.) on the part of our Indian comrades can serve 
as an examp'e of how not to carry on the tactics of the anti-imperialist 
United Front’ They were further advised not to ‘disregard work 
within the National Congress and nationa] revolutionary and national 
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reforinist organisations affiliated with it. ... Both within and without the 
National Congress, the Indian Communists must consolidate all the 
sas ‘anti-imperialist forces of the country...’ 

` Georgi Dimitroy in his report dealt with the case of India and 
advised his Indian comrades to work in the INC so as to develop turther 
India’s struggle for national independence. But his message was some- 
what different from Wang Ming’s“* He emphasized the need to ‘carry 
on active work inside the organisations which take part in the Indian 
National Congress, facilitating the process of crystallisation of a national- 
revolutionary wing among them...’ i 

The full scope and meaning of the change in the Comintern line 
on the colonies was not, it seems, fully understood by the CPI until the 
CPGB intervened. R Palme Dutt and Ben Bradley addressed a communi- 
cation to the CPI entitled’ ‘Anti-Imperialist People’s Front in India’— 
generally known as the Dutt-Bradley thesis. In spelling out the 
methods for organizing the front, Dutt and Bradley focussed exclusively 
on the Congress. -Indeed, they asked, was not the Congress already ‘the 
united front of the Indian people i in the national struggle?‘ It was now 
answered with a qualified ‘yes’. “The National Congress can play a 
great and foremost part in the work of realizing the Anti-Imperialist 
People’s Front. It is even possible that the Nationa] Congress, by the 
further transformation of its organisation and programme, may become 
the form of realization of the Anti-imperialist People’s Front... Dutt 
and Bradley also indicated the necessity for socialist-communist alliance. 
This plea for united fiont was supplemented by a direct appeal addressed 
over the heads of the CPI by Palme Dutt and Bradley to non-communists 
under the title of ‘An Open Letter to Indian Patriots.’ 

The’ Polit Bureau of the CPI welcomed this statement and held that 
‘the international situation demands acceptance of the policy.™ The 
implementation by the CPI cf the Seventh Congress line was facilitated 
by the eagerness of the CSP for socialist unity. The communis's seized 
this opportunity for infiltrating the ranks of the CSP. But that is a 
different story. What is of more relevence here is the new line adopted 
by the CI and the CPI towards the dominant bourgeois reformist leader- 
ship of the National Congress. The CPI leaders felt that the old line 
had to be changed and the ‘Congress was to be wooed. While only a 
short time before, Nehru’s ‘socialism’ had consisted only of ‘pseudo-left 
phraseology,’ after the 1986 session of the INC the Comintern was hail- 
ing ‘his brave plea for Socialism in his historic address to the Congress. ës 

By 1935-36 a large number of Anushilan adherents were converted 
to marxism-leninism and being armed with this theoretical equipment 
they could closely examine the implications of the policy-lines tormulated 
by the Communist International and their implementation by the CPI. 
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More particularly, the Seventh World Congress line and Dutt-Bradley 
thesis were subjected tọ close scrutiny.” After prolonged debates and 
discussions, Anushilanites who were by that time convinced of marxism- 
leninism clearly felt that the CI had lost its internationalist character 
and transformed itself into an agency for carrying out the toreign policy 
line of the Soviet Union (this aspect has been discussed in a separate 
section below) and that the CPI’s policy of shift from ‘left sectarianism’ 
of 1928/29-34 to ‘United front’ tactics of 1935 was not the product of 
its own independent judgement of the correlationship of class torces in 
the country vis-d-vis imperialism but of its unquestioned, uncritical 
allegiance to the dictates from the international centre. 

Dutt-Bradley thesis, they held, most’ undialectically applied the 
princip: e of unity and struggle to the concrete situation of India. Instead 
of giving-the slogan of ‘national'unity on the basis of Struggle’ the 
‘cOmmunists were more intent upon projecting the perspective ot ‘national 
unity for national struggle.’ The commumists in their eagerness for 
building up “Anti-imperialist People’s Front’ on the basis ot ‘national 
unity’, Anu‘hilan marxists felt, were anxious not to drive out any ot 
its components——that is, the bourgeoisie, even if the right-wing bourgeois 
leadership could not be persuaded or pressurized to take up a pro. 
struggle, anti-imperialist policy. Anmushilan marxists teared that the 
Dutt-Bradley thesis would logically lead to capitu‘ation to the dominant, 
compromising, right-wing leadership. (That this apprehension was 
pioved to be true would be evident from the stand taken by the CPI 
leadership at Tripuri Congress, of which more later), 

Anushilan marxists, on the other hand, held that a considerable 
degree of unity among the broad sectors of the anti-imper-alist masses 
had already been achieved under the Indian National Congress and as 
such the INC provided the most suitable basis for the organizational 
realization of revolutionary anti-imperialist people’s front. But they 
clearly understood that the INC was not already such a tront—it had 
to be transformed into one. The dominant leadership ot the INC was 
bourgeois reformist and the anti-imperialist masses were still prevented 
from exerting sufficient pressure on the leadership not being suthciently 
organized themselves, the duty, as conceived by Anushilan marxi-ts, was to 
wean away the anti-imperialist rank and file of the Congress trom the 
bourgeois reformist leadership to isolate the latter, and assume the 
leadership of the Congress on behalf of the masses and transtorm it into 
‘a real anti-imperialist people's front.* This was in striking contrast to 
the line of thinking of, the CPI about the formation of the anti- -imperia. 
list people’s front. The CPI thought, according to Anushilan 
marxists, that with the increasing offensive of imperialism since the days 
of the general crisis of capitalism the Indian burgeoisie as whole barring 
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a handful of rabid reactionaries had moved to the left and it would be 
possible to retain them (even the Congress right wing) within the AIPF. 
This line of thinking, as Anushilan marxists viewed it, was an 
‘illusion ` which fundamentally misunderstands the dual role of the 
Indian bourgeoisie.’ 

. Under the circumstances, more - -sieasicea elements among Anushilan 
marxists felt the impelling necessity of preparing a document dehning 
their ultimate aim, immediate objective and attitude towards anti- 
imperialist struggle from: an authentic marxist-leninist point ot view. By 
.1936 they thought of introducing a new Marxist trend in Indian politics 
as an, altemmative to current, official communist line. We gather trom 
our interview with Narendranath Das that the draft document of 
Anushilan marxists was prepared by the close of 1936 which was subse- 
quently discussed ang. debated in different jails and detention camps.” 
It was only when all of them came out of jail in the m‘ddle of 1938 they 
adopted their thesis in September 1938.% 


_ IV 


Apart from programmatic differences on the national political situa- 
tion, Anushilan marx: ‘sts, as we have observed earlier, also sharply differed 
from the policy-lines formulated by the Communist Interna‘ional. To 
have a clear idea of their position vis-a-vis the CI it would be necessary 
to have a look at the programme adopted at the Sixth World Congress 
(1928) and the Sevénth World Congress (1935) formulations of the 
Comintern. i 

It will be recalled that the theory of ‘victory of socialism in one 
country’ was first codified by the CI in 1928. The USSR, says the 
programme, has become ‘the leading force of the world revolutionary 
movement,’ ‘the base of the international movement of al] oppressed 
classes, the centre of the international] revolution, the most significant 
factor in world history.’ Consequently, since ‘the Soviet Union 
is the true fatherland of the proletariat, the strongest pillar of 
its achievements, and the principal factor in its emancipation throughout 
the world, this obliges the internationa] proletariat to forward the success 
of socialist construction in the Soviet Union and to defend the country 
of proleraran diçtatorship by every means against the attacks ot capita- 
list powers? The class struggle in each country and the national libera- 
tion struggle of the peoples oppressed by imperialism are still important 
factors in the world revolution, but the essential factor ig the building 
of socialism in the Soviet Union—hence the idea of ‘the leadership exer- 
cised over the whole world revolutionary movement by the proletarian 
dictatorship in the U.S.S.R? - 
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` From the moment when the building of socialism in the USSR was 
seen, as the essential, determining factor of the world revolution, all other 
revolutionary movements were reduced objectively to a subordinate role. 
In this connexion it is worth recalling the decision of the Sixth Congress: 
In order that revolutionary work and activities may be co-ordinated 
‘and given appropriate guidance, the international proletariat re- 
quires international class discipline ... [which] must be expressed in 


the subordination of local ang particular interests to the common 
and enduring interests of the movement. 


As has been correctly noted by Fernando Claudin, 

this amounts to recognizing that despite an essential community 

of interest between al] the components of the world revolutionary 

movement,- transient contradictions may appear which necessitate 

a hierarchizing of interests, priorities, options, etc. ... the theory ot 

socialism in one country, having become the theoretical foundation 

for Comintern strategy, signified, fm the last analysis, that the 

world revolution, in al] of its phases and episodes, was to be sub- 

ordinated to the 1equirements of building socialism in the USSR. 
The ideal mechanism for ensuring this subordinaticn in practice was 
the Comintern’s ultra-centralized structures, with its all-powerful 
Executive Committee at the top of the pyramid, itself supervised by the 
Soviet Party leadership.® 

Anushilan Samiti members who were being drawn towards marxism- 
leninism found this formulation unacceptable to them. To them it 
‘ appeared that the Comintern had ceased to be the guiding organ of the 
movements of the toiling peoples of the word and there was no scope 
for the formation of any effective communist party with Comintern 
affiliation.” 

The new Comintern, strategy was defined more explicitly in a 
resolution adopted by the Seventh Comintern Congress in 1935. This 
congress declared that ‘the final and irrevocable victory of Socialism in 
the Land of the Soviets’ has been achieved and asserted that ‘all the key 
problems of this movement, all its tactical problems, revolye around the 
‘central axis—the reinforcement of the U.S.S.R. as the base ot the world 
proletarian revolution.’” 

A briet theoretical analysis of the evolution of Stalin’s theory as 
contrasted with Lenin’s position may not be irrelevant here to ‘analyse 
the reasons behind the Anushilanites’ reluctance to accept the generak 
line of the Comintern as decided upon by the Sixth and- Seventh * 
‘Congresses. 

As is well known, till April 1924 Stalin held the view that owing to 
the spasmodic and uneven character of the development of various 

capitalist countries under imperialism, it was possible to overthrow the 
‘the bourgeoisie and, establish the power of the proletariat in one country. 
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But the victory of socialism in the sense of organization of socialist 
production was not possible in one country, without the joint eftort of 
the proletarians of several advanced countries,® 

During 1925-26 however he came to revise his earlier views and 
assert that the technical backwardness of Russia was not an insuperable 
barrier.to the building of a complete socialist society. For this the Russian 
proletariat needed the sympathy and support of the proletariat of other 
countries but the preliminary victory of the proletarian revolution in 
countries outside the Soviet Union was not an indispensable condition. 
Hence victory of socialism was perfectly possible in one country without 
international revolution, but not complete or final victory. By the term 
final victory in this context, he however did not mean the attainment of 
the final stage in the evolution of socialism and passing over of the 
lower phase of communism into the higher one, or the complete victory 
of communism. Here by final victory of socialism he had-in mind only 
the assurance of ful] guarantees against foreign capitalist intervention, 
and ‘consequently against the restorationof capitalism.’ Proletarian 
revolution in other countries was needed only for this, and not for 
the achievement of material pre-conditions for evolution of socialism into 
communism. -If somehow guarantee against foreign intervention could 
be Obtained, there „was no obstacle for proceeding towards complete 
communism even within the limits of one country. 

By 1934-85 it was declared officially that ‘final and irrevocable’ 
victory of Socialism over capitalism, had been achieved in the Soviet 
Union." In 1939 Stalin declared to the Eighteenth Congress of the CPSU 
that Russia’s development could not stop at the socialist stage." It- would go 
ahead towards communism even within the limits of a single country, 
within the Soviet Union, i.e. till the present capitalist encirclement of 
the USSR was replaced by a socialist encirclement. But the tact of 
capitalist encirclement as such was no insuperable obstacle in the path of 
devélopment of the Soviet Union towards the higher phase of communism 
within the limits of a single country. He agaim gave expression to this 
view in:a categorical manner before foreign representatives in 1947. 

Anushilan members who were being increasingly attracted. towards 
marxism:leninism did not find it possible to reconcile’ themselves to 
accepting Stalin's formulation as officially approved by the Sixth Congress 
of. the Communist International in 1928.. The Seventh World Congress 
line'came as a further.shock. Anushilan revolutionaries who during their 
detention between 1930-38 had the opportunity to acquaint themselves 
with the- marxist-leninist -classics (as we have seen above, it was 
during this period their final conversion to marxism took place and a 
thesis was adopted) recognized Stalin’s theory of socialism in one country 
to be a déviation from the marxist-leninist position on proletarian inter- 
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nationalism.” Being equipped with the teachings -of- Marx, Engels and 
Lenin they critically examined the stalinist formulation and came to 
the conclusion that while the victory of proletarian revolution and the 
establishment of a basically socialist mode of production and distribution 
was perfectly possible within-the frontiers of a single country, ag Lenin 
said, owing to the.unequal development of capitalism; the final-and 
irrevocable victory of socialism and the achievements of higher socialist 
organization of production for the tullest satisfaction of al] social -and 
individual needs, and for the maximum extension of human treedom and 
opportunities, in other words, for the full realization of all human values 
for which revolutionary marxism stands, was possible only on the inter- 
national scale and on the historical premise of international socialist 
revolution covering the principal capitalist countries of the world." 

But rejection of stalinism did not automatically mean for them 
acceptance of trotskyism.- Incidentally, the leninist conception of inter- 
national socialist revolution is different from, Trotsky’s theory of Perma- 
nent Revolution which deduces the necessity of world revolution 
primarily from the impossibility of the numerically interior proletariat 
in a semi-feudal and semi-capitalist backward peasant country like Russia 
holding power for any length of time and-successfully undertaking the 
task of socialist construction in hand without the ‘proletariat of the 
advanced capitalist countries outside the Soviet Union coming to power 
through an extension of socialist revolution in these countries and coming 
to the aid of the proletariat of the U.S.S.R 

Anushilan marxists adhered to the marxist-leninis, theory `of 
‘Permanent’ or ‘Continuous’ revolution, ‘It is cur interest and our task 
to make the revolution permanent, declared Marx as early as 1850, in 
course of his famous address to the Communist League, ‘until all more 
or less possessing classes have been forced out of their position of dómi- 
nance, the proletariat has conquered state power, and the association of 
protetarians, not only inlone country but in all the dominant countries-of 
the world, has advanced so far that competition among the proletarians 
of these countries has ceased and that at least the decisive productive 
forces are concentrated in the hands of the proletarians.7° 

Hence it is that Lenin declared with regard to the victorious October 
revolution in Russia’ that ‘a correct appraisal of our revolution is possible 
only from an international point of view’ and characterized the Russian 
revolution as ‘a link in the chain of international proletarian nero 
tions.” 

Anushilan members who by the middle and late 30s were converted 
to marxism found that the organic and integral connexion between the 
task of evoking, leading and guiding the international proletdrian 
revolution was snapped in the perspective of the Comintern. The entire 
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international working class. movement under the leadership of the 
Comintern with Stalin as its undisputed leader, in the eyes of the 
Anushilan marxists, was transformed into a movement solely tor the 
defence and political reinforcement of the Soviet Union and its foreign 
` policy. . It was impermissible therefore, from the marxist leninist point 
of view, to join- forces with the Comintern-directed communist move- 
ment—such was. the line of argument of Anushilan marxists, 

- This line of argument found ‘its expression in the first document 
they. adopted in 1938 where they clearly defineg their international task 
and obligation. They categorically declared ‘the Party. wants to be 
Internationalist in deeds and not merely-in words’ basing on the distinc- 
tion between two kinds of internationalism. as pointed ‘out by Lenin.” 
Defining its internationalist perspective it- was said in the said document 
that E 
Corkistent with this “Leninist internationalism the Party seeks to 
establish direct and first-hand contact with other sections of the 
international working class revolutionary movement and co-ordinate 
its own activities without delay with theirs and to unite as soon as 
z` possible with really revolutionary working class bodies of other 
> countries. - At-the same time the Party recognises the U.S.S.R- as the 

base of the coming Socialist World Revolution and seeks always to 
_ defend it from all external attacks. In this as in all other questions 
| the attitude of the Party. is one oes in accordance with the 

sendemental tenets of Leninism .. 


wy 
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Since the question of joining the CPI did ‘not arise because of 
fandamental ‘political and programmatic differences the only point at 
issue among’ the ‘Anushilan marxists was whether to join the CSP, or to 
form a party of their own. Jogesh Chandra Chatterji, , the first General 
Secretary of the RSP, recalls in his autobiography : 


Under the circumstances the clear question before us was whether 

to stand as a separate revolutionary Socialist Party or to work through 

z some`other` party that was nearest to our ideology. To start a 
They Take È party was not an easy affair for us.” 

acked the resources essential for oe a new party. Chatter 


ae - 
Howa were to get money. to run a party ? For a public party well- 
known personalities, money and other resources are required. But 
we had none. So there seemed to be no other alternative before us 
than to join some existing party. After discarding the Royists" and 
- Communists; the Congress Socialists were the only alternative left 
-before us®- ' 
5 B the summer - -of 1988; Jogesh € Chandra Ghame Keshav -Prasad 
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Sharma and Tridib Kumar Chaudhuri met Jayaprakash Narayan’ at 
Sonepur. In Chatterji’s account we read : 

We haq -a four days’ talk. J. P. convincingly assured us that the 
-C.S.P, stood clearly and definitely- for Marxism. Just like us, the 
revolutionaries, the C.S.P. had no faith in Gandhism.or non- 
. violence and it too like us believed in the attainment of independence 
through an armed revolution. He also appealed to us not to start 

a separate party but to join hands with them and thus make the 
C.S.P. a real All India Revolutionary Socialist Party. He also 
suggested that I should have further talks with- Acharyaji (Narendra 
Deva—B.B.) and then take the decision. Acharyaji also said the 
same very thing and urged upon us the necessity of join’ng the party 
at the earliest. Then we took the final decision with this under- 
standing that for a certain period we would keep our existence 
separate and then merge.® Peo hate 
They, thus, joined the CSP, perhaps through the influence of Acharya 
Narendra ‘Deva, a founder of the CSP and a longtime sympathizer with 
the activities of the Anushilan Samiti,“ and started work inside it trom 
1938 onwards. But they started as a group inside the CSP. sa 

~ According to Tridib-Kumar Chaudhuri, almost- the entire member 
ship of ‘the Anushilan Samiti agreed to the decision to join the CSP 
even though only about half of the membership had actually accepted 
marxism: ~The. non-marxists went along with the merger perhaps out 
of loyalty to their old revolutionary comrades. In, addition, about one- 
quarter of the membership of the HSRA, including of course Jcgesh 
Chandra Chatterji and his followers; also joined this group within the 
CSP.* 

- Anushilan marxists found in the CSP the only party which could 
be a fit instrument for work among the.masses for realizing their objec- 
tives. The CSP was formed in 1934 at the end of the Civil Disobcdience 
movement of 1932-34 by a number of young Congress workers who had 
come under the influence of, and had accepted, marxian socialism.” In 
the language of the Meerut Thesis (January 20, 1936), ‘the -word 
“Gongress” prefixed to “socialist” only-signified the:organic re!ationship— 
past, presént and future—of that organization with the national movement. 
The immediate task before the CSP was to develop the national move- 
ment into a real anti-imperialist movement—a movement aiming at free- 
dom from the foreign power and the native system of exploitation,’ For 
that. it was felt ‘necessary to wean the. anti-imperialist elements in. the 
Congress away from its present bourgeois leadership- and to bring. them 
under-the- leadership of revolutionary socialism: .- - - 

’ “Fhe GSP’s programme was defined a3 a ‘Marxist one’ since ‘Marxism 
alone can guide the anti-imperialist forces to their ultimaté destiny.” 
The ‘Faizpur Thesis (adopted by the CSP in its Third Annual Conterence 
on December 23 & 24, 1986) further elucidated the Meerut thesis and 
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defined its- task in -terms of transforming the Indian National Congress 
into a-powerful anti-imperialist front.°° M. R. Masani in his General 
Secretary's Report (1936) ‘declared that ‘at Meerut in January, 1936, the 
Party: took shape as a Marxist'-Socialist Party.’ At Faizpur the precise 
role of the Party ‘in the broader anti-imperialist movement was spelt 
out.” ‘From the policy.declarations of the CSP-it was evident that here 
was a party committéd to marxian socialism and leading anti-imperialist 
people's Movement *to its’ ‘logical conclusion, i.e. ‘the establishment of a 
workers’ and peasants’ repwblic-and “here~was a -party which had grown 
out ‘of the experiences. of the anti-imperialist national movement. ‘Lhat 
explains the -stand of Anushilan marxists to join the CSP. 

_ But their expectations were soon belied.’ The Anushilan marxists 
soon found to their chagrin that there remained a hiatus between the 
profession_dnd ‘practice of ‘the CSP.léadership.“-The CSP leadership 
though ‘formally subscribed to. marxian revolutionary socialism and 
criticised the „Gandhian ideology, -in' actual practice it supported the 
Gandhian right- -wing leadership. Differences between the CSP and Anu- 
shilan members came on the surface at Tripuri Congress when the CSP 
remained neutral on the Pant resolution (of which more later) and Anu- 
shilanites ‘sided -with Subhas Chandra Bose, 

On hindsight, it ‘seems relevant to reflect upon the nature of the 
CSP, which professed itself, as we have seen above, to be a marxian 
socialist” ‘party. This declaration presupposes at -least ideological homo- 
geneity of the leadership: of the party, if not of the entire membership. 
But on a close examination of the ideological orientation ot the top 
leaderéhip of the party it is seein that*there Wete thee distinct ideological 
strarids current “inside ‘the ‘party—marxian socialism, fabian socialism 
and ` “gandhian socialism : Jayaprakash "Narayan and Acharya Narendra 
Deva were exponents of marxian point of view, Minoo Masani and Asoka 
Mehta represented the social democratic strand and Achyut Patwardhan 
and Rammanohar Lohia were the votaries of gandhian method of non- 
violent direct action: ** Madhu Limaye says: ` 

At its’ inception, the CSP was far from being a homogeneous party, 

“even diametrically opposed ‘eleménts having entered it. 

Reférring: tó. the early thirties, he says that this was 

ĉa. period of ferment of ideas ..: A profound change was taking place 

in the outlook and mentality of the young generation, Socialism was 

in the air, not as a distinct creed, programme and se eae 

much less a way of life, but as sort of a fashion. . .. the C.S.P.. 


tially had no clearly defined ideology .. 
From the available record it seems clear that their profession of marxism 


was based, less or their firm; ideological conviction but more on the 
‘hypnotic spei’ of the Russian revolution and its achievements. But 
there was a contrary pull too—the pull of Gandhi’s magnetic personality 


taking a crucial decision at Tripuri Congress. 

As is known to the students of Indian politics, the climax of the crisis 
resulting from the growing cleavage between the Right and the Left 
occurred at the annual Congress session held at Tripuri in March 1939. 
As Subhas Chandra Bose says, ‘Since 1938, the issues on which we Lettists 
have found ourselves at loggerheads with Gandhites and on which no 
compromise has been possible—are the resumption of the national 
struggle for Independence and the correct war policy of the Indian 
people.’** In his presidential address read in absentia because ot his 
serious, illness, Subhas Chandra confined himself only to a few important 
issues. His main emphasis was on an immediate demand for treedom. 

The time has come for us to raise the issue of Swaraj and to submit 

our national demand to the British government in the form of an 

ultimatum. ... and give a certain. time-limit within which reply is 

to be expected. If no reply is received within this period or if an 

‘ unsatisfactory. reply is received, we should resort to such sanctions 
as- we beers in order to enforce qur national demand ...°7 

Bose wanted to take advantage of Britain's difficulty in the approaching 


war crisis. To Bose’s chagrin, his suggestion of an ultimatum did not 
find a-place in the resolution on the national demand which was moved 
by ‘Jawaharlal Nehru. This was, what N. S. Jog calls, ‘setback No. 1 
for the president.” The Right was opposed to the ultimatum formula. 
The CSP leaders did not also like the ultimatum formula.** But that 
was not all. A worse one followed when G, B. Pant introduced a. 
resolution which reaffirmed the delegates’ faith in gandhian ‘fundamental 
policies’ and ‘programme’ and required that the President accept the wishes 
of-Gandhi in the formation of a working committee. It also expressed - 
confidence in the previous Working Committee and criticized attacks | 
that- had been levelled agains it°° The resolution was adopted both 
by the-Subjects Committee and later in, the open session. The passage 
of this resolution was in effect a vote of no-confidence in Bose, who had 
disagreed with- both Gandhi and the Working Committee's conduct of 
the nationalist struggle and had made this a central issue in his campaign 
for the presidency. In the Subjects Committee, the CSP, the Communists 
and thë Royists had all opposed the motion but in the open session, -the 
CSP leaders remained neutral.1” - 
i - VI Re ee : 
-The stand of the -National Front Group (ie. CPIy on the Pant 
resolution may also in this connexion be touched upon for having a. 
clearer idea of the situation Explaining its position, P. C. Joshi — 
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€ategorically stated : ‘The interests -of the movement demanded not the 
‘the exclusive leadership-of one wing or another but a united leadership 
under the guidance of Gandhiji:? Speaking self-critically ot the perfor- 
mance of the spokesmen of the left at that session, the CPI leader said : 

It was not made clear as to why we voted for Gandhiji’s leadership. 

Did we abjure our criticism of'the line Gandhiji had been advocat- 

ing since office acceptance? We did not. But we wanted Tripuri 

..to make a forward move... And Gandhiji being the one person 
who inspires the greatest confidence i in_the masses, a unified working 

Committee under his guidance and his co- -operation, would have the 

greatest mobilising power for such a struggle,’ 
oE This meant that the NF group, observe Overstreet and Windmiller, 
-‘must ‘now abandon the united-front-from-below tactic against the 
‘right-wing Congress leadership, in favour of a more docile policy of 
‘cooperation with that leadership. ... the ‘Communists chose unity under 
Gandhi. eet 

This~shift -in-policy caused confusion in the communist ranks. 
Waiting in‘ National’ Front, A. K: Ghosh- (Ajoy Ghosh) recognized the 
‘failure of the-communist delegates on the platform in both the Subjects 
‘Committee and the open session in ‘putting forward the Communist 
line Of unity, and: struggle’ and admitted that.‘No wonder, the declara- 
tion? by Communists that they had confidence in Gandhiji’s leadership 
-was interpreted -by a section of the ‘delegates as the repudiation of the 
line We had: hitherto -advocated,”** 

Despite ‘tremendous confusion’ in TA anis of CPI supporters as 
„was` admitted by Ajoy Ghosh, the’ CPI leadership went turther and’ 
pleaded for giving uptits ‘old attitude towards Gandhism and Gandhian 
leadership.’ ‘Pleading for a ‘re-evaluation’ of Gandhism -and the role of 
the Gandhian leadership, ‘S. G. -Sardesai recalled ‘every positive side of 
Gandhism’ and asserted that “This is the Gandhism that we have to 
resurrect, burnish and replenish.” 

The new CPI policy of building ‘national unity’ required that the 
criticism’ of the right-wing leadership be toned down. It was an error, 
New Age explained, ‘to make the Right the target of attack instead of 
imperialism’ ; ; in place of- undermining that leadership, the Party would 
now éndeavour to influence it, with confidence that ‘the entire national 
forées: -inchiding- the national reformist bourgeoisie can be won over to 
‘struggle against imperialism.”°* ‘And National Front declared that “The 
offerisive from the Right hds-to be resisted, but this cannot be done by 
taunching- a counter-offensive to throw out the. Right.7 In the formu- 
lation of this policy of forging an alliance with all anti-imperialist forces 
including ` the right-wing Gandhian ‘leadership the international line- of 
the ‘communists played a dominant mele Spéaking. for the CPGB, ‘Harry 


moment t the question of paramount importance in India in our view i3 
-the unity of all national forces under the leadership of the Indian National 


- Congress." 


vo 

Now to come back again to the GSP. Jayaprakash Naravav main- 
tained ‘that. although the CSP had voted for Bose in the presidential 
election the Party was now withholding support out of fear of creating 
a.‘schism’ in the Congress. He felt that ‘unless the Working Committee 
was appointed in accordance with the wishes of Mahatma Gandhi it 
would not be possible to maintain unity.""° The CSP, in the words 
of -Limaye, ‘tried to effect reconciliation with a view to preserving 
national unity,’ 

z- But there were differences inside the CSP over its nentralist stand. 
At the Delhi CSP Conference many speakers accused the leaders- of 
vacillation and for ‘betrayal’ of the whole past of the CSP. The rank 
and file was in a state of confusion as it had expected the leadership to 
carry the responsibility of left leadership to logical end by voting against 
the Pant resolution. But Acharya Narendra Deva and Jayaprakash 
Narayan insisted that national unity was the prime need of the hour and 
the national struggle could not be nee without Gandhi's association 
with: it 

Subhas Chandra Bose “pna that ‘If the Congress Socialist 
Party had not remained neutral then in spite of the various handicaps..., 
we would have-a majority in the open session." Madhu Limaye in 
his: mature reflections on the Tripuri stand of the CSP calls it a ‘tactical 
mistake." 

Whatever be one’s judgement on the Tripuri stand of the CSP, it 
requires some explanation. It may be pointed out here that until 1936 
the congress socialists had raiseq the slogan of an alternative leadership. 
which meant that they intended to replace the gandhian ‘bourgeois’ 
leadership of the Congress by the left-wing leadership. But atter 1936 
‘this seemed to them ‘an unrealistic policy’ and this policy was abandon- 
ed in favour of a comiposite leadership. The CSP leadership had coma 
‘to the conclusion that ‘a gradual and, as far as possible, amicable 
change should be brought about in the composition of its leadership and 
its programme...’"* This being the perspective the CSP was ‘logically 
committed to supporting Gandhi’s position within the Congress, even if 
faced with the necessity, at the expense of the left wing.™’ And in 
fact this neutralist stand aimed to maintain ‘national unity’ objectively 
disrupted the growth of the left movement in the country. 
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We have already referred to the internal differences within the CSP 
on its Tripuri stand. Let us now discuss the reaction of the Anushilan 
marxists working within the CSP. It bas already been pointed out that 
they sided with Bose. It was because of the fact that they tound in him 
the spokesman of the genuine, pro-strugele anti-imperialist forces who 
in opposition to the vacillating, compromising policy of the retormist 
bourgeois leadership were trying to project an alternative path—the 
path of uncompromising struggle against imperalism—before the 
Congress and the nation. It was in this background their reaction to 
the CSP stand is to be viewed. Jogesh Chatterji recounts that when 
Jayaprakash Narayan informed them of the CSP decision to remain 
neutral on the Pant resolution he reacted violently, resigned from the 
Party and ‘eft Tripuri out of disgust’ Y" Other Anushilan marxists 
fully supported Bose and stood solidly behind him. 
` The congress socialists and the communists by their actions on the 
Pant resolution had clearly shown that they were interested in the 
unity of the Congress under Gandhi’s leadership than in the unity of 
the left under Bose. But Bose’s struggle against the compromising 
right-wing leadership was not over yet. 

Within three days of his resignation from the Congress presidency, 
April 29, 1939, Bose announced the formation of Forward Bloc. Its 
Object was ‘to rally all the radical and anti-imperialist progressive 
‘elements in the country on the basis of a minimum progiamme, 
representing the greatest common measure of agreement among the 
radicals of al] shades of opinion.™* It was originally intended to be 
a nudeus ‘for bringing about left-consolidation,’ not a party in the 
‘actual sense of the term, within the Congress. It was only at its 
second All-India Conference held at Nagpur in June 1940 it was 
declared to be a party.¥° Bose set before the FB the three-told task 
of winning over the majority of the Congress to its viewpoint, consoli- 
dating the left forces and prevailing on the Congress to resume the 
national struggle. He desired an immediate renewal of mass struggle 
as, opposed to Gandhi’s policy of watchful waiting in the tace ot the 
international crisis on the eve of the second world war, Subhas Chandra’s 
plea for a left bloc inside the Congress made after Haripura in 1938 met 
with little active response. 

-It.was only from the middle of June 1939 both the socialists and 
.the communists.agreed to work with Bose on the basis of an agreed 

_ programme.** At the. time of the first conference of the Forward Bloc 
(22 and 23 June 1939) the Left Consolidation Committee was formed 
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with Forward Bloc, CPi, CSP, Kisan Sabha, Roy group (now called the 
League of Radical Congressmen), Labour Party and the Anushilau 
Marxists.” But the tenuous coalition of leftists in the, consolidation 
- committee soon broke up under pressure from the High | Command. 
Royists, ‘CSP and CPI withdrew from the LCC, Only the Kisan Sabha, 
Labour Party, Anushilan marxists within the CSP, plus FB continued 
to support the LCC. 

The Anushilan Marxists supported Bose since he represented the 
pro-struggle, “anti- imperialist forces as opposed to ‘pseudo-lettisis. 
- Since their immédiate objective was to overthrow impeualism they 
deemed it necessary to support Bose, But the question of merging with 
FB did not arise becaŭse of ideological differences. Subhas Caandra’s 
war-time political slogan was ‘All Power to the Indian People’. This 
slogan ‘reflected the objectives of anti-imperalist national democratic 
revolution and it was on this slogan that he tried to launch uncompro- 
mising struggle. His ideological moorings were left nationalist. But to 
convinced. ‘marxist-leninists this was not enough ; to them, the immediate 
. objective of anti-imperialist struggle was but a step to realize the ultimate 
aim of a classless society. Chatterji says: ‘He (Bose) wanted to draz 
us ito it (FB-B.B.), but we had firm faith in an ideology and we wera 
unable to follow that loose path. We were definite that the objective 
faust be crystal clear and the programme , too must be commensurate with 
it. We had. full sympathy with Bose but could not join hands with 
him: onily because (of this fac. He, too, appreciated this! The 
‘Anushilan marxists, as we shall see later, instead of joining the FB 
decided to organize their own party. In an interview with an American 
scho! ar, Tridib Chaudhuri has maintained that there were too many 
diverse. and especially non-matxist elements within the, FB with which 

the RSP did not feel it could associate, 12*' 
. <The Anushilan marxists wanted to take opportunity of the difficul- 
ties of British imperialists, when the- Second. world war Started... From 
Chatterji’ s autobiography we learn, that, he approached Acharya, Narendra 
Deva with that end.in view. Before th ‘the. Congress ‘Working Conimittee 
and. AICC met at Wardha in early. October 1939 Jayaprakash. came to 
Lucknow. whete the national, executive of the CSP was to, meet. There 
at an informal parley ‘he, himself proposed , that a War Council’ Would 
formed and a secret organisation ‘would be, rua with headquarters at 
Lucknow.’ , The proposed War Council was to consist of Acharya 
Narendra. Deva, Pratul Ganguli (a senior Anushilan leader}, Jogesh 
-Chatterji and . Jayaprakash Narayan. | This seemed ‘heartening’ to 
revolutionaries - like Jogesh Chatterji.. But at Wardha AICC, meeting, 
‘the C.S.P. and J.P.’ according to Chatterji, ‘surrenderéd to Gandhism 
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and decided that s would only participate in the movement if it 
was.started by- Gandhiji and would not start any separate movement,” 

Since we are not dealing in this paper with CSP’s war policy it 
is not nétessary to analyse its moves in’ the background ot the national 
political sitiiatioa of that period in detail. ~The ‘only’ important point 
to be notéd here-is that the CSP in spite of its avcwal of pursuing an 
anti-war policy and starting war resistance felt thé necéssity of carrying 
the entire Congress with them and for that, to them, Gandhi's leadership 
was indispensable.. The ‘pre-eminence and unity of the Congress’ 
was the most important consideration that -weighed with them, even at 
the expense of weakening the anti-imperialist people’s movement. 
- Analysis apart, what is rèlevant here is to record tbat Anushilan 
marxists who had ‘been working inside the CSP since 1938 found its 
“policy” to be quite madegiate and they þecame thoroughly ‘d'sap. 
pointed’ © ‘and ‘disgusted. 

We have “already referred to the withdrawal of the different consti- 
tuents of “the. LGC. But undismayed, Bose moved in the direction of 
mobilizirg the people on the basis of an uncompromising struggle, With 
this end in view an Anti- Compromise (Conference was convened at 
Ramgath (Bihar) where the AICC met iri March 1940. Bose and the 
FB, supported by the Kisan Sabha, the Labour, Party and the Anushilan 
group within the CSP organized this ‘conference ‘which demanded, as its 
name implied, no compromise with the British on the issués of support 
for the war effort and’ cothplete indepetidence. si 

The resolution adopted’ by the All India Congress Committee in its 
Raniarh ` session held out the threat of civil disobedience, but no positive 
war- policy was laid down and no definite line of action was determined, 
“At Ramgarh, a statement was made on Fehalf of the Congress Sccialist 
Party lending support to the Working Committee in the belief and hope 
that the call for mass civil disobediefiGe would soon turn into direct 
i action itself." In the Working Committee resolution for Ramgarh the 
; colibress socialists saw ‘a turning point i in history. Since it still cheri- 
shed the’ idéa’ ‘Of ‘national ‘unity,’ it was in no mood to initiate any 
action of its own, independent ‘of Gandhi's ‘leadership. 

. According to an interview with “Tidib Kumar Chaudhuri, ‘the 
‘Anushilan group within the ‘CSP could not folérate this subservience to 
Gandhi, So they had no option but to sever all their organizational 
relationship ‘with the CSP. The only - ‘alternative before us,’ says 
Ghatterji, .‘was_to form a new party of our own based on the idea of 
Karl Marx and Lenin..." With this object in view, revolutionaries of 
different provinces who had assembled at Ramgarh Anti-Compromise 
Conference took the the historical decision after a prolonged discussion 
that a new party of marxistleriifist revolutioriariés be formed and 


named and styled as Revolutionary Socialist Party of India (Marxist- 
Leninist) 


Thus a new party was born—a party which integrated its revolu- 


tionary tradition with a new orientation, a party based on revolutionary 
marxism as opposed to both ‘Social-Gandhism’ of the CSP and confor- 
mist, official communism of the CPI. 
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S. K. Goyat, MONOPOLY CAPITAL AND PUBLIC POLICY, Allied 
Publishers, New Delhi, 1979, pp. XXV + 146, Rs, 50. 


Giving wider publicity to the relationship between governmental decisions 
and monopoly capital in the private organized sector of a country’s 
economy is an exercise to which the communists today cannot claim an, 
absolute monopoly. Today one can make a long list of studies of this 
particular problem made by non-Marxist scholars and the book under 
review is oné of the latest additions to this list. To a Marxist, the 
continuous process of concentration of ownership of the means of produc- 
tion to fewer and fewer private hands is inevitable in a capitalist system 
in accordance with the laws of social development. A non-Marxist, on 
the other hand, maintains a conspicuous silence on the correlation 
_between capitalist development and the concentration of economic power 
in the hands of big a and Professor Goyal’s analysis is no 
exception. 

Goyal's main objective. in “this study is to trace merely the process 
of business concentration in India from 1937 to 1976 and his study is 
based exclusively on reports of committees and commissions appointed 
by the Government of India from time to time, and the data gathered 
from balance sheets of individual companies, stock exchange Official 
Directory (Bombay) and the Company Law Department. Although he 
does not consider the inherent laws of capitalism as the most important 
factor behind the emergence of monopoly business Houses, he nevertheless 
illustrates beautifully the close connections between these monopoly 
‘Houses and political leadership, in“ our country. The study also high. 
lights the series of concessions given ‘by the Union Government to the 
private corporate sector, in general, and the top industrial Houses in 
particular. 

In the first chapter of the book under review, the author reveals some 
interesting facts gathered from the report of the Monopolies Inquiry 
Commission (MIC) of 1965, and non-acceptance by the Government of 
an important recommendation of the MIC. While the MIC identified - 
75 business groups, each having net assets of Rs. 5 crores and more in 
the year "1963-64, as constituents of “country-wise concentration”, the 
Monopolies and Restrictive Trade Practices Act, 1969, (MRTP) made 
an upward revision from Rs, 5 crores to Rs, 20 crores as the cut-off point 
for the purpose of regulating concentration of economic power. 
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~ In the third chapter the author laments the lack of information 
regarding the composition of the top Business Houses. In the chapter 
ae this, he correctly maintains that although each year the Com. 
pany Law. Department, g orders inquiries into the activities of a lage 
number of companies under the private sector, the results of these in- 
quiries are not made public; but there is open scrutiny of each and 
every inquiry. into the working of, public. sector enterprises. The up 
shot : : _ the general image of thé private sector remains a clean one and- 
that of ne public , sector a tarnished one. 
.-, In his fourth. chapter Goyal opines that economic power to influénce 
public. policy. cannot be measured merely in terms of corporate assets, 
turnover or paid-up capital held by a House or a group of Houses. More 
relevant data, would be. the. size of annual publicity budgets of the 
Houses, , . Through publicity , expenditure the business Houses patronize 
the press, and influence. their editorials and news display. Publicity 
Budgets apart, all _ important business Houses, own newspapers or chains 
of _newspape . To, influence public policies, however, it is essential 
that the - top” iridustrialists or monopoly Houses should. have close 
connectiofis with thé party or parties in power. 

The author of the book clearly explains how the big tusiness Houses 
persuade il thè Jeaders of thé ruling, party. to accept small favours, and how 
the process comes to a stage when these political leaders start depending 
on the support of a House for qitick resource mobilization for party 
purposes.__ The proximity between business Houses and political leaders 
began during the pre-1947 days aud continues to the present day. Since, 
decision- ‘making. ‘authority is éxercised at the operational , level by civil 
servants, „personaj contacts with them., proye to be a, great asset to, the 
business community. The author rightly asserts that the most significant 
instrument of establishing meaningful links at the top level, of the civil 
ment, | Private industrialists are, also, appointed, from time tọ time, on 
gověrnńiėnt committees ard included in delegations along with senior 
civil servants, 

Jn thie fifth and sixth chipie, Goyal traces historically the trends 
in business concentration in India, from 1987 .to 1976, and the growth 
of, the. two top Houses ;. the Birlas and the Tatas, In the concluding 
chapter the author analyzes the, factors responsible for the emergence 
of. monopoly capital, in India, The primary reason, he asserts, is the 
policy « déviation on the part of the government. The I:dustrial Policy 
Resolution of 1948, which promised to take over, by 1958, the iron and 
steel and power sector units in the private sector (mainly under the 

Tatas) was replaced by thé 1956 Resolution which was silent on such 
take-overs, thus relieving the TISCO and Tata Hydro Electric from the 
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threat of nationalization, , On, the other.hand, the TELGO, the TISCO 
and the, power units of the: Tatas were helped to grow with. direct govern- 
ment participation. “Perhaps to balance. the accounts, a number of pro- 
jects were subsequently allocated to Birlas in areas which: “were supposed . 
to be earmarked for the. public sector according to. Schedules, A and B 
to the, Industrial Policy Resolution of 1956”. Another factor behind the 
emergence of monopoly capital in the private corporate sector is, as 
Goya] has, rightly pointed out, the liberal granting of large loans. by the 
public sector financial institutions and the government.to the companies 
of the private sector in general and the big. business in particular. 
During. the Second aug the Third ‚Five-Year Plan periods the institu- 
tional finance to, private sector, was Rs, 584:3 crores, though, financial 
provisions for public sector projects were cut down on the ground that 
there, was ‘paucity of funds’. ; 

An important reason behind such liberal granting of loans by public 
financial institutions to private sector enterprises is the appointment ot 
influential industrialists on the boards of management of these institu. 
tions. The case of the Industrial Credit and Investment Corporation 
of India (ICICI) is interesting in this regard. This institution was set 
up, with the blessings of the World Bank, to assure adequate and 
timely finance to smal] scale industries. But this objective was not ful- 
filled, by virtue of the composition of its board of directors. Members 
of the first board of directors of the ICICI were: A. R. Mudialiar, 
A. D. Shroff, . G. D: :Bitla, ‘Kastutbhaj Lalbhai,. Biren Mukherjee, 
J. G- Beavoor, W. R. Cockburn, R.-G.:Smith, D. M. Khatau,:B.-D. Goenka 
and S. Bhoothalingam. The ICICI has many foreign shareholders includ. 
ing the Bank of America. In this context; Goyal’ has done a good job 
in pointing cut the connectidns -Letween iridigenous and foreign capital. 
Many thultinationals have chosen influential Indian jindustrialists as 
their junior partners. Entering into collaborations with multinationals 
means the establishment of links with international] financial instit. tions 

Goyal: concludés his study by arguing that nat’onaliza’ion cf the 
fourteen commercial banks has also failed to improve the situation. 

So, the ‘basic problem. in our country today, according to Goyal, is 
the emergence of monopoly capital in the private corgo.ate sector, and, 
further, that this trend in business concentration is accelerated by 
governmental policies. Goyal also suggests some remedial measures, 
explicitly and implicitly, which are broadly in agreement with those 
provided by his former teacher, Professor V. K.R.V. Rao, whose views 
the reader tan find in the foreword of the book under review. Both 
Goyal and Rao suggest : (a) the setting up of a permanent agency to 
collect data and- information regarding the operations of the. private 
sector; (b) spending of more funds by public financia; institutions in 
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public sector enterprises ; (c) liberal granting of loans to the small-scale 
industries and agriculture rather than to ‘the big business Houses ; 
(d) more awareness about the operations of foreign capita] in India ; and 
(e) creation of an enlightened public opinion through researches con- 
ducted by different universities. 

Now, in the light of all this information about the Indian economy 
what shal] be the task of a political scientist ? Two courses of action can 
be prescribed : either to kecome a C. Wright Mills of India ard construct 
a model of power elite in this country, or to point out in the Marxist 
sense the potentialities of class formations and class conflicts in the Indian 
socio-economic formation. Which elements in India are allies of the 
toiling masses and which are their enemies? In terms of the benefits 
accruing from ‘planned development’ in India, if one tries to categorize 
the various classes in our country, one is surely apt to conclude that it 
is the pro‘etariat—industrial and agricultural—which is worst hit. This, 
in itself, can provide a clue to the evaluation of the class character of 
the Indian State. 


Department of Political Science TAPAN CHATTOPADHYAY 
Calcutta University 


AMAL Ray, FEDERAL POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT, Macmillan, 
New Delhi, 1979, pp. viii + 149, Rs, 50. 


A federal state presupposes a federal attitude on the part of the people. 
‘The federa] attitude presupposes the existence of certain objective cordi- 
tions, the most important of which is a high leve] of economic develop- 
ment whose fruits should be evenly shared by the different regions of 
the federal state. Other o'jective conditions are a democratic political 
cu'ture (as distinguished from authoritarian politica] culture), a decem- 
tralised ‘party system and wide diversities of language, geography, racial 
character, and religion, It is in this -ackground that the process of 
federalization in a country should be viewed. It should also be borne 
in mind that the process of federalization in a developing country is 
not the same thing as in a developed country. 

Professor Ray has scrutinized the process of federalization in the 
U.S.A., India, "Malaysia and Nigeria. In the U.S.A. it is not a serious 
problem, kecause in that federation the centrifugal and centripetal forces 
are in a position of- almost perfect equilibrium, although there is a 
growing tendency towards centralization mainly because of enormous 
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federal subventions to. the states. But the maintenance of national unity 
in the developing countries is a severe political problem. It is mainly 
in this background that the author of the book under review seems to 
have analyzed the problem of federalism’in these countries. ‘How far 
political integration and political, stability have been achieved in these 
developing countries through the process of federalization seems to be 
the principal concern of the author. 

To a student of comparative federalism the book under review pro- 
-vides an excellent account of federalism and its actual working in both 
the developed states like the USA, and the developing states like India, 
Malaysia arid Nigeria. 

The volume has been divided into eight chapters including the epilo- 
gue. Chapter] deals with the themes and issues of comparative fede alsm 
and is an excellent analysis of the centripetal and centrifugal forces as they 
Operate in the federations of the U.S.A. Canada, India, Malaysia and 
Nigeria. The author is convinced that there is a growing tendency 
towards centralization in all the federations and has tried to emphasize 
the point that the process of federalization is largely determined by the 
character of organization and the nature o operation of the party 
system in a given federation, 

Chapters 2, 3 and 4 deal with the process of federalization in India. 
In these chapters the author has analyzed the centre-state relations in 
terms of intra-party politics (when the Congress Party is in power at 
both the centre and in the states) and inter-party politics (when paities 
of different colours are in power at the centre and in the states). His 
conclusion is that when the:Congress Party is in power, the centralizing 
‘trend becomes predominant,-but when the non-Congress parties are in 
power at the centre and in the states, demands for greater aun of 
.the states become powerful. 7 

In chapter 5, the author has discussed how idaan in the U. S.A. 
has undergone changes in, practice because of the transformation of an 
agricultural economy into a highly industrialized and urbanized one. 
He has pointed out that the problems arising out of centre-state rela- 
tions in the U.S.A. are being solved through the introduction of a new 
technique of inter-governmental co-operation. He has illustrated this 
technique with reference to the actual working of the T.V.A, 

In chapter 6 the author has discussed the nature of interaction 
. between the-evolution of. the dominant ethnic personality structure and 
the political developments in the context of language politics in Mala sia. 
The Malays constitute the dominant population group. They are favoured 
politically, but disfavoured socially and economically (p. 102). By 
virtue of their numerical majority, they have been able to impose their 
language on other ethnic groups not only as the official language but 
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also as the medium of instruction. Thus they have tried to redress 
their grievances in the economic and social sphere (p 122). But this 
policy has relegated other ethnic groups to the`status of second class citi- 
zens, because other ethnic groups are likely to suffer from permanent 
disabilities because of their language. Along with this, the Malaya-do. 
minated coalition government- announced a new economic policy 
favourable to’ the Malay interests. In Chapter 7 the author has 
examined the operational] relations between the federal and the regional 
governments in Nigeria ‘in terms of system needs’. 

The author arrives at the conclusion that: “Of all the federations, 
Malaysia has exhibitéd growing cohesion and stability, notwithstanding 
the fact that her task of nation-building is not yet completed” (p. 138). 

But it may be pointed out that a similar policy (i.e. as adopted by 
the Malaysian Federal Government as mentioned above) followed by the 
Government of Pakistan proved disastrous to the federation and ultima- 
tely disintegrated the country and gave birth to the independent state of 
Bangladesh. The main problem in the under-developed federal states is 
1eally'a problem of scarcity which is shared by an increasing number ot 
people. But the author has ignored this aspect of the problem of fede- 
ralism. 

Again, it seems that the author is guided by the idea that the process 
of federalization means centralization or unitarism and that a trend 
towards integration is really a trend towards the anti-thesis of federa. ` 
lism (pp. 14 and 59). 

The process of federalization, however, does not mean a movement 
towards centralization, Jt is not the operation of centripeta] forces 
alone, but the operation of both centripetal and centrifugal torces leading to 
new points of equilibrium at higher and higher levels of economic and 
cultural ‘development of the political system. Similarly, the process of 
integration does not mean integrating the units with the centre with 
gradual loss of separate identities of the units. But the author has used 
the term integration in this sense, because by “integration” he has 
meant “strengthening the federal government” (p. 14). Truly speak- 
ing, the process of integration always connotes the process of differentia- 
tion. Integration and differentiation always go together. This is the 
cosmic principle. As a matter of fact, the device of federa'ism is only 
the application of this cosmic. principle at the social and political 
levels of human {existence, 

The volume, however, is a good example of a meaningful study of 
inter-governmental relations within’ the overall context of federalism, 
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aroj Cuaxrasarry, WITH WEST BENGAL CHIEF MINISTERS : 
MEMOIRS 1962 to 1977, Orient Longman, Calcutta, 1978, pp. 520. 
Rs 50.00. ae Ta 

Memoirs serve as an’ important source of data in the study of poli- 
tical life. The value of personal memoirs has in fact been recognised by 
research workers all over the world. Shri Saroj Chakrabarty’s book is a 
valuable addition to this source. He had the rare opportunity of observ- 
ing several Chief Ministers of West Bengal at close quarters. For fifteen 
momentous and turbulent years (1962-1977) he served as the personal 
assistant to the Chief Minister of West Bengal. In fact the. book under 
reviéw is the second, patt-of the author’s memoirs, In an earlier book 
Chakrabarty covered the period when B. C. Ray was the Chief Minister. 
In the- book under reviéw he presents 4 galaxy of personalities starting 
from' Prafulla Chandra Sen’ and ending with Siddhartha Sankar Ray. 
But the book is not merely a record of Chakrabarty’s persona] association 
with the West Bengal Chief Ministers. Rather, it records many out tand. 
inig events of the changing political history of West Bengal under the 
leadership of those Chief Ministers. Moreover, the author has dealt in 
detail with the all-India stage duting that period. 

In the seventeen well-written chapters, the author has arranged, 
year-wise, all necessary information as to what happéened to West Bengal 
when the stalwart Dr, B. C. Ray passed away, how his successor was 
selected, what went on behind the scenes when the first non-Congress 
ministry was ushered in, how the second UF Ministry functioned, what 
were the invisible hands behind the toppling of different ministries in 
West Bengal, how the S. S. Ray ministry worked, what were Ray’s diffe. 
rences with the Acting Governor on the duties, powers and functions of 
the Governor, what was, the background story of Sanjay’s moves against 
Ray and the former’s role in creating the Indira-Ray fissure and his 
ultimate failure to dislodge Ray from power and the dramatic manner 
in which emergency was imposed. The book ends with the description 
as to how S. S. Ray who “had boarded” the plane to Delhi as Chief 
Minister, “on landing found that he was no more that” (p 520). Extre. 
mist violence has been dealt with in a separate chapter. The last four 
chapters, in particular, provide us with ample information about the inner 
story of West Bengal politics under Ray’s Ministry. As one of the officers 
closely attached to the administration Chakrabarty has truly made a 
sincere effort to focus on -the’ different aspects of West Bengal politics. 
Excerpts from the correspondence between the Chief Minister and the 
a po and from confidentia] intelligence reports have been ably 

n the book making it ineresting as well as important to researchers. 

Despite such positive factors, the work suffers from, certain weaknesses. 
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First, the book appears to be more a chronicle than a memoir. Instead 
of playing the role of an analyst of records, in most cases, the author re-- 
veals himself as a recorder of facts only. Numerous incidents have been 
narrated chronologically with scant analysis. 

Secondly, the title of the book does not seem, to be a proper one. A3 
the title indicates, one can legitimately expect that the book seeks ta 
emphasise the role of the Chief Ministers as the leaders of West Bengal 
politics during 1962-1977. The author himself writes in the preface, “The 
C.M. acts like a fulcrum round which revolves the entire administrative 
machinery”, But nowhere has such a role become prominent. Leader- 
ship, to define it broadly, is the relation between an individual and a 
group, built around some common interest, and the pattern of behaviour 
is determined or directed by thé leader. Effectiveness of a political leader 
depends on an ability to offer material or psychic help to the ‘led’. But 
this aspect of the leadership Tole of the Chief Ministers has not been 
highlighted, apart from some cursory references here and there. Instead, 
most of the pages have been devoted to the discussion of their attempts 
to wrest power and to maintain it, as if they were simply power-hunters. 
Moreover, several pages have been devoted to the narration of some tacts 
which have little or no relevance to West Bengal Chief Ministers. These 
have made the book cumbersome from the West Bengal perspective. 

It may ‘be mentioned here that the author is not always objective in 
his assessment. On many occasions his subjective assessment of the 
Chief Ministers has come out as he measures them all by the standard of 
the late Dr. B. C. Ray. His impatience in seeing the Chief Ministers in 
‘imported limousines with motot-cyclist pilot’ (pp 4—5), his self-assessment 
as a trusted and loyal officer (p. 9), his insinuating comment 
against some of his colleagues (pp. 10, 119), do not suit a writer of poli. 
tical history who is reasonably expected to be objective. Z 

As regards the style of writing it must be mentioned that the invisible ` 

resence of a former journalist is felt all through. The cover of the book 
: highly attractive. On the whole, Saroj Chakrabarty’s book, although 
acking in depth, presents a more or less clear picture of West Bengal 
politics. It will undoubtedly help research workerg of the future. 
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Editor’s Note | 


We dedicate the second issue of our journal to the memory of 
Professor Naresh Chandra Roy who breathed his last on 9 November 
1980. The essays contained in this issue are focussed on -different 
problems of public administration in which Professor Roy was 
primarily interested, Professor Roy regarded public’ administration 
not as an isolated field of (study, but essentially as a human science 
interwoven into the fabric of the political reality. This is borne out 
by his unpublished paper Which is included in this issue. The paper 
was later incorporated in his ‘book Federalism and Linguistic States. 
Though written over two decades ago, the theme and the appreset of 
this paper remain fully, relevant even today. am os 


Professor: Roy was dsdociatod with the ‘Department of Political 
Science from its very inception. - Though he was called upon to take 
up administrative responsibilities in the academic life of our 
university — first as the Secretary of the University Colleges of Arts 
and Commerce and thereafter as the Controller of Examinations — 
he always maintained his link-with the department as a teacher. He 
became the first incumbent to the chair of public administration 
created on the occasion jof the centenary of the University of 
Calcutta. He Headed the:Department of Political Science from 1960 
till his retirement in 1966! « Up to his last days he retained a keen 
interest in the welfare of the university in general and the department 
in particular. 


A sincere and erudite! scholar, Professor Roy was regarded as 
an authority on problems |of government and public administration. 
He possessed rare qualities of integrity and courage of honest 
conviction throughout his life. -As an affectionate teacher and a 
meticulous research guide, he was widely held in high esteem by his 
pupils. His memory shall.continue to inspire the teachers and the 
students of the department. 








Professor Naresh Chandra Roy 
Born : 11 April 1901 Died : 9 November 1980 


LANGUAGE : ITS ROLE IN ASSAM POLITICS 


NARESH CHANDRA ROY 


ASSAM has loomed large in the politics of Eastern India for the last 
one year and a half. Here also it is the question of homeland 
which has supplied the inspiration and momentum for the trouble 
which has disfigured the affairs of that state for this period. A book 
(a novel) was written and published sometime back. It is entitled 
“To Whom the Land Belongs ?” (Mati Kar ?)* It reflected the senti- 
ments and opinions of many Assamese-speaking people and gave 
strength and cohesion to them. Its stock in trade was that Assam 
was the homeland of the Assamese-speaking people. Its official 
language should be the language of these people. All others were 
foreigners to be treated as such. While in West Bengal, Bihar, 
Maharashtra, and Gujarat the importance attached to the theory 
of homeland might only be regretted, in Assam it was challenged 
by other people who also claimed that the State was as much the 
homeland of the Assamese-speaking people as of theirs. The contest 
which we have witnessed in Assam and whose end we have possibly 
not seen yet is not a contest between the majority and the minorities 
but between different claimants for the same ‘homeland’. 


Assam came into the hands of the British as a result of the first 
Anglo-Burmese war towards the close of the first quarter of the 
19th century. Bengali-speaking Cachar was even after this conquest 
ruled by a local ruler (Govinda Chandra). On his death in 1832 
without a rightful heir, the territory passed on to the British and was 
tacked on to the rest of Assam, which was governed from Calcutta. 
In 1874 the British Government decided to constitute Assam into a 
Chief Commissioner’s Province but regarded the existing territory 
and resources as insufficient for a viable administration being set up. 
Accordingly the Bengali-speaking district of Sylhet was separated 
from the province of Bengal and added to Assam. There was a 
considerable protest on the part of the people of this district against 
the step which was contemplated. But the protest was overborne, 
and Sylhet had to form a part of Assam. 
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In 1905 the arrangement was altered and Eastern and Northern 
Bengal, separated from the rest of the old province of Bengal, were 
together with the existing territories of Assam constituted into a new 
province. Lord Curzon named it North-Eastern Province of India 
but the Secretary of State thought that the Bengalees and the 
Assamese, both already alienated by the new arrangement, would be 
further chagrined by the disappearance of the old names from the 
title of the new Province. Accordingly he named the new province 
as “Eastern Bengal and Assam.” But early in 1912 the partition of 
Bengal was modified, Eastern Bengal returned to Bengal and Assam 
reverted to its former status. On this occasion again there was a 
protest set up by the people of Sylhet against their remaining part 
and parcel of the province of Assam. The protest was unavailing. 


On later occasions also, the Government of India was requested 
to reconsider the case of the district of Sylhet which wanted to 
return to Bengal of which it had been part up to the year 1874. But 
the government turned a deaf ear all the time and remained firm in 
its decision of keeping Sylhet as part of Assam. As in the case of 
Sylhet so also in regard to the district of Goalpara which until 
recently was mainly a Bengali-speaking area there was a demand for 
its being taken out of Assam and added to Bengal. But there was no 
move on the part of the government in regard to this matter. 


In any event in the census of 1931 we find the Bengali-speaking 
people being nearly fifty per cent of the total population of Assam, 
constituting nearly the whole population in two districts, the 
majority in a third and scattered over the rest of Assam. By this 
time the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms had been worked for ten 
years and power had been tasted for the first time by the Assamese 
(as by the people of other provinces). This power had, however, to 
be shared with the Bengali-speaking people who were as much the 
children of the soil as the Assamese were. But this was galling to 
the Assamese and they for the first time set on foot the movement 
for driving out the Bengalis.” 


The relations between the two communities gradually worsened 
on this account. But a decade and a half more passed by and no 
step was taken by the British Government either to relieve the 
tension or to transfer Sylhet, Cachar and Goalpara to Bengal. 
Meanwhile under the Government of India Act 1935 “provincial 
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autonomy” had been introduced in Assam as in other parts of the 
country. This emphasised further the significance of the province 
as the unit of government and stimulated in the Assamese as in 
other groups of the Indian people the idea of making their province 
a linguistic state. But in the census of 1941 Bengalis were shown as 
4,526,528, Assamese as 2,692,900 and Tribal population as 2,420,966. 
' Any emphasis, against the background of these figures, on Assam 
as the ‘homeland’ of the Assamese-speaking people would be a 
mockery. 


We have already seen that on some past occasions attempts were 
made both on the part of the Bengali-speaking districts themselves 
and on the part of the Assamese people to separate those districts 
from Assam. Those attempts were not successful. But so far as the 
Assamese were concerned, the opportunity came in the middle of 
1947. The demand of the Indian Muslim League for Pakistan was 
now conceded and it was decided to hold referendum in the district 
of Sylhet as to its option to remain in Assam or go to Pakistan. The 
referendum was to bé held “under the aegis of the Governor-General 
and in consultation with the Assam Provincial Government”. What 
happened at the time of holding this referendum will possibly never 
be known accurately. There were many stories afloat at the time as 
to the dubious part played by those who were in charge of the 
elections. 


In all elections (and referendum was an election on a definite 
issue), the victory depends on exertions made. There was an impression 
among many people that such exertions, if made, were not in favour 
of Sylhet remaining in Assam. The question at issue was not whether 
the district instead of remaining in Assam should be tacked on to 
another Indian province. The issue was whether it was to remain 
part of India or to be ceded to a foreign country. In these 
circumstances it was but natural that bitterness might be created on 
the question of necessary efforts being made to retain it within 
India. In any event the referendum went against India by a very 
small margin. Under the arrangement made, there was to be 
appointed a Boundary Commission to demarcate areas in case the 
referendum went in favour of Pakistan. In conformity with this 
arrangement the Boundary Commission took up the responsibility of 
dividing the district. Most of its parts became part and parcel of 
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Pakistan. Only. three and half’ thanas (Badarpur, Patharkandi, 
Ratabari: and a portion of Karimgunge) were salvaged out of the 
wreckage and became incorporated in the Cacher district of Assam. 
The area covered by these thanas is 709 square miles and contained 
at the time 291,320 people: 


We have referred to the case of the Sylhet district not merely 
because thé circumstances in which the referendum was held have 
left some bitter memories in certain important circles but because so 
long as the whole district of Sylhet was part of Assam the province 
was emphatically a multilingual area. 


The name of the province was Eastern Bengal and Assam between 
1905 and 1912 If, even after the modification of the partition of 
Bengal, the same name of the province was retained, it would not 
have been inappropriate. Three of the districts-were still Bengali- 
speaking and the Bengali population was about forty-five per cent of 
the total population of the province. There has been some change in 
the character of the province after the transfer of most portions of 
the Sylhet district in 1947. Two districts (including the portion 
which had been part of the Sylhet district) are still, however, 
inhabited by Bengali people. Even the Bengalis, residing in other 
districts of Assam, should not be regarded only as settlers. They had 
gone there in the past and go there today because of the long 
administrative association between the Bengali-speaking areas and 
the Assam valley. 


Just as within the province of Bengal people would, as a matter 
of course, migrate for professional and other reasons from eastern to 
northern districts or even from East Bengal to West Bengal and vice 
versa, So also the Bengali-speaking people of Eastern Bengal and 
Assam or later of the Assam province would migrate to places in the 
Assam Valley. Again when the country was divided, it was inevitable 
that there would be Hindu migration from Pakistan to India. The 
Hindus from most of the districts of East Bengal migrated to West 
Bengal. The Hindus from Sylhet migrated to Assam—-many to 
Cachar but many else to other districts of Assam. In the Census 
Report for 1951 we find 97,000 migrating to Cachar, 45,000 to 
Goalpara, 43,000 to Kamrup, 39,000 to Nowgong, 19,000 to Darrang, 
8,000 to Sibsagar, 14,000 to Lakhimpur (figures in round numbers).* 
As a result of long association covering a period of hundred years 
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and more, these places were’ familiar to these people who were only a 
day before part and parcel of the same province and who wanted to 
maintain their Indian citizenship. We would be angry if any body 
suggested that the Bengali people migrating from East Pakistan to 
West Bengal are only settlers, differentiation being made thereby 
between them and the other inhabitants of the state. Similarly, those 
migrating from Sylhet to Assam should not be treated as only 
settlers but as part and parcel of the population. They should have 
the same rights and privileges as those who speak Assamese not only 
under Article 19 of the Constitution of India® but also because they 
have all the time been part of the population of the province. 


Composite Character 


It was after taking all these facts into consideration that the States 
Reorganisation Commission became convinced that “the linguistic 
complexion of the existing state (state of Assam) establishes very 
clearly its composite character, in spite of the very interesting post- 
1931 spread of Assamese according to the Census figures ”° Again 
in a subsequent paragraph the Commission pointed out in the light 
of conditions prevailing in such states as Assam that “a state should 
be treated as unilingual only where one language group constitutes 
about seventy per cent or more of its entire population. Where there 
is a substantial minority constituting thirty per cent or so of the 
population, the state should be recognised as ‘bilingual’ for adminis- 
trative purposes.” This recommendation should not again be 
confused with the recommendation made by the Commission in 
respect of a linguistic group which is a minority so far as the whole 
province is concerned but which has a majority of seventy per cent 
or more in a district. In the latter the language of this group would 
be the official language of the district.® 


The latter recommendation is also in line with the provision 
made in the Constitution of India (Article 347). This Article runs 
as follows : 


On a demand being made in that behalf the President may, 
if he is satisfied that a substantial portion of the population 
of a State desire the use of any language spoken by them to 
be recognised by that State, direct that such language shall 
also be officially recognised throughout that State or any part 
thereof for such purpose as he may specify. 
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This constitutional provision is, of course; slightly more vague than - 
the forthright recommendation of the States Reorganisation 
Commission. But all the same it has an importance of its own 
as being part of the constitutional obligation of the Government 
of India. . . 


In this connection we should also refer to Article 345 of the 
Constitution of India-which gives authority to a state legislature to 
adopt a -language or languages to be used for official purposes of 
the state concerned by a simple majority. It was by virtue of the 
authority conferred by this Article that the Assam legislature in 1960 
adopted Assamese as the official Janguagé for the state. The framers 
of the Constitution did not visualise a situation in which such 
exercise of power by simple majority might only create confusion. 
The adoption of a local language as the state language was evidently 
intended to introduce celerity in the discharge of public respon- 
sibilities. It was not foreseen that it might be intended by the 
legislators to identify the interests of a state with those of a particular 
group of people. In such contingencies the adoption of a language 
as state language instead of smoothening the work of the government 
only adds to its burden and creates confusion in the state. In view 
of this it would have been better if it was laid down in Article 345 
that the adoption of a language as state language could be made 
only if three-fourths or at least two-thirds of the total membership 
of a chamber voted in favour of it. 


We have made an elaborate reference to the state of Assam in the 
previous paragraphs. This is not to mean that linguistic problems 
have not arisen in one form or another in other areas. Our explana- 
tion is that nowhere else a forthright attempt has been made to cut 
through the problems of an admittedly polyglot area by the identi- 
fication of a particular linguistic community (with doubtful majority) 
with the state itself. But this is not to mean that the polyglot state 
will -have to continue all the time as such with different linguistic 
groups working always and invariably at cross purposes. Some of 
the Bengalis who had gone there as the torch-bearers of Aryanism 
must have been already absorbed in the local population. The rest 
of these people have also been in Assam for decades. If circumstances, 
which prevail in other countries, obtained in our country, there 
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would have been fusion by this time between the two communities 
in at least many cases. That would have blunted the acerbity of 
present day relationship. We may in this connection refer to the 
kind of solution of racial and linguistic problems, attempted success- 
fully in the United States of America. Now in the third generation 
acclimatisation is complete. In the U.S.S.R. intermarriages are 
constantly taking place between the Great Russians and other racial 
and linguistic groups. Such assimilation is going on except among 
French-Canadians ın all parts of the Dominion of Canada as well. 
While the American melting pot is referred to constantly, the British 
melting pot is hardly mentioned any where. But at one time it was 
no less active in turning out a composite British nation out of the 
fusion of different peoples. When England was conquered by William 
of Normandy, the Norman French spread themselves over the whole 
country and a deep chasm yawned between them and the Anglo- 
Saxons. But fusion soon started and in time it was so complete 
as to make it difficult to know in modern times as to who was 
originally Norman and who an Anglo-Saxon. 


In the 17th century again when the Edict of Nantes was revoked 
by Louis XIV, the Huguenots left France and migrated either to 
Prussia or to England. Today except in family genelogical tree it 
will be difficult to know who is descended from a French Huguenot 
family and who was not. Sometimes a French name was noticed 
even in the list of British officers sent out to India. You would 
conclude therefrom that he might have been descended from a 
French Huguenot family long settled and assimilated in Britain. 
When again William of Orange became the ruler of Britain after 
the Glorious Revolution of 1688 many Dutch men—noble men and 
others—came over to Britain and settled do in the country. 
Where are they now ? They have been completely and wholly assimi- 
lated in the British stock and are part and parcel of the British popu- 
lation. Our history in India is different. 


We are proud of the fact that the Greeks, the Sakas and the 
Hunas who at one time entered this country as invaders from outside 
became in time part and parcel of the Indian population and were 
assimilated into it. But were even they assmilated in the same way 
in the Indian population as the Normans and the Dutch have been 
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assimilated into the British stock ? While in language, manners and 
customs and in general outlook on life they became Indians, they 
were possibly made into separate castes. In later centuries again as 
a result of wars, dynastic revolutions and civil disorders displacement 
of people took’ place often and on a large scale. Sometimes one 
whole group of people migrated from one part of the country to 
another. In those days when lack of communications made contact 
with people they left behind well nigh impossible, the migrants were 
left on their own resources. : 


‘They took to the language of their adopted land and became 
outwardly at least part of the local population. But they did not 
give up all their former traditions and, as a rule, intermarried only 
among themselves. In other words they became a separate caste. 
There are only a few instances of upper caste people migrating from 
one part of the country to another and getting completely fused with 
people of the corresponding caste in the adopied region. Usually 
when a small group of men belonging to a particular caste migrated to 
another part of the country and became to all intents and purposes 
part and parcel of the local population, they still had to seek brides 
and bridegrooms among people whom they left behind thongh their 
language and even outlook on life had largely become foreign 
to them now. This is a tragedy of Indian life which has been 
necessitated by the rules of caste. 


At the present moment inter-caste and even inter-provincial 
marriages are taking place. But although the number of such 
marriages is not as small as it is sometimes made out to be, all the 
same there is no gainsaying the fact that as compared to the number 
of the in-caste marriages they sink into insignificance. Besides, even 
in families which are in every sense very enlightened and progressive 
inter-caste marriages are taboo and inter-provincial marriages are 
under a ban even though the caste may be the same. In fact caste 
lines are drawn both horizontally and vertically. Unless these lines 
are obliterated the linguistic rivalries which are only larger and wider 
editions of caste rivalries cannot be ended. Unfortunately, except 
for the Prime Minister who takes every opportunity to condemn 
casteism and ‘linguism’, no one seems to have taken up the matter 
in seriousness. The All-India Radio is a great propaganda machine. 
It is amazing that no utilisation has so far been made of this machine 
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against the continuance of the social practices, which are disfiguring 
our national life. 


The States Reorganisation Commission made a suggestion as to 
the condtct of primary education of a linguistic group through the 
medium 2f its mother tongue. The ‘Union Government not only 
accepted it but embodied the suggestion in a constitutional 
amendmeat. A new Article (Article 350A) has been added to ‘the 
Constitut on to this end. In Article 350B again it'has been made 
obligatory to the Government of India to appoint a ‘Special Officer 
to investigate all matters relating ‘to the way the ‘safeguards provided 
for linguistic minorities are worked in practice. But these are remedies 
to alleviace the ravages of the disease and not to prevent the disease 
from growing. The remedy in fact does not lie in providing measures 
under which the different linguistic groups may grow in their own 
way unimfluenced by contact with their neighbours. The very fact 
that they would have their primary (and.the Union Government is 
willing tc extend the privilege to secondary schools as well) education 
in their own schools would tend to stimulate in them a sense of 
separation from the rest of the population. This separatism can 
hardly be counteracted by other influences in later life. 


We seem to be attempting to solve the linguistic problem in the 
same way as we have tried to solve the caste problem of which it is 
only a part, an aspect. We-have not tried to do away with caste 
barriers. We have only attempted so far to improve the position of 
the castes which were occupying the lower rungs of the social ladder. 
This is important work but equally important is intercaste fusion. 
It is indeed a great improvement on past conditions that many people 
today dc not regard one caste as superior or inferior to another. 
They are just different and separate. If, however we sit on our oars 
here neither the caste divisions will go nor will the linguistic problems 
be solved. Our efforts should be directed towards the fusion of the 
castes and this will help in bringing about the fusion of different 
linguistic groups. It is not necessary that in every case there should 
be marr_age alliances across caste and linguistic lines. If even ten 
per cent of the marriages are contracted on this basis, the barriers 
between linguistic groups which appear insurmountable today will 
collapse. It is time to take courage in both hands. 


2 
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REFASHIONING THE ADMINISTRATIVE SYSTEM 


P. R. DuBHASHI 


Soon after the attainment of independence, attention was focused 
on the need to refashion the administrative system of our country 
to make it a fit instrument of our socio-economic development. The 
changes in the administrative system had to be a logical corollary of 
the transformation of a “police state” into a “welfare state’. The 
administrative machinery which hitherto was responsible, in the 
main, for the maintenance of law and order and collection of land 
revenue had now to be geared to undertake the tasks of socio- 
economic development. As noted by the then Deputy Chairman 
of the Planning Commission, V. T. Krishnamachari, public adminis- 
trative system had to emerge as a machinery of the welfare state 
in action. 


The transformation of the admininistrative system on these lines 
required changes in four directions : 
1 Administrative services had to be readily accessible to the 
people ; l 
2 Techniques and organisation for the popular participation 
in administration had to be developed ; 
3 Administration had to assume responsibility for a number 
of public enterprises ; and 


4 Inthe wake ofnational planning for socio-economic develop- 
‘ment, the techniques of planning had to enter into the 
normal processes and the functioning of the administrative 
system. 


The evaluation of our administrative performance can well be made 
with reference to these four dimensions of the refashioning of our 
administrative system. 


Let us take these dimensions one by one. First, bringing 
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administration nearer to the people. In the colonial days, administra- 
tion was necessarily somewhat aloof from the people. Apart from 
the fact that the scope of administration was limited to the so-called 
“sovereign functions”, the entire ethos of administration was one of 
ruling over subjects rather than serving the people of a free country. 
As a consequence, there was considerable distance between the 
administration and the people. This distance was particularly 
pronounced in the erstwhile zamindari areas where, below the sub- 
divisional level, practically no administration existed. Having settled 
the revenue with the zamindar, the administration was content to 
leave the people to themselves and to their miseries, providing that 
there was no threat to law and order. The latter was the responsibility 
of the police thana and even to this day in West Bengal and other 
eastern states, thana continues to be the basic unit of administration. 


The position was somewhat better in the rayatwari areas where 
every village had the revenue accountant and the village headman, 
both hereditary offices. They provided the link between the 
government and the people. The annual Jamabandi of the Collector 
or the Deputy Collector provided the occasion for the villagers to 
‘meet the higher functionaries of the government and take to them- 
their problems relating to land and other matters. There were also 
the occasions for contact during the field tours of these officers. 
However, the development administration was almost non-existent 
at the field level. In fields like agriculture, animal husbandry or 
other aspects of rural development, there was little assistance or 
support from administration. It was only after the attainment of 
independence that the block development administration came into 
existence in a phased manner throughout the country. A whole 
network of agriculture extension services was brought into existence 
carrying the new agricultural technology from the “lab to land”. 
The development workers and extension agents were expected to go 
to the villages as friends, philosophers and guides rather than as 
agents of authority. -The application of the technology involved the 
application of the new inputs like seeds, fertilizers, pesticides- and 
implements and these, ‘in turn, required agricultural credit on 
reasonable terms. For the supply of all these, a whole network of 
cooperative credit supply and marketing institutions was brought 
into existence. 
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Once this basic structure was established in the fifties, a number of 
measures -were taken in the sixties and the seventies to intensify and 
strengthen this machinery of extension. All the time the idea was 
that “the mountain should go to Mohammad” ; that the administra- 
tion must go to the people and make the supplies and services 
available at the very door of the farmer. The Intensive Agriculture 
District Programme was introduced to make agriculture extension 
more intensive. The small farmer, marginal farmer and agricultural 
labourer agency programmes were introduced to make the supplies 
and services more and more available to the target groups belonging 
to the weaker sections of the society. The T & V system was 
introduced in order to enrich and make more concrete the content 
of extension. The extension approach started in the field of agricul- 
ture was also extended to other fields like animal husbandry, dairy, 
poultry, fishery, horticulture, rural industries and employment 
programmes. 

A similar approach of administration reaching out to the people 
was not followed in the urban areas in the same manner probably 
because urban citizens could be expected to take a better care 
of themselves. But even here. from time to time, administration 
introduced reforms for better courtesy and prompt consideration to 
the citizen specially at the so-called “cutting-edge level”, e.g. the 
counters at the railway stations and the post and other offices where 
citizens come into contact with administration. 


The second important dimension of refashioning administration 
was establishment of institutions for popular participation in 
administration. Government participation in the programmes of the 
people rather than people’s participation in the programmes of 
government was how the approach of community development was 
described in the earlier years. Later, to make popular participation 
more real and substantial, the Balwant Rai Mehta Study Team 
recommended the establishment of panchayati raj institutions, at three 
tiers—the village, the block and the district levels, and the subordina- 
tion of development administration to these popular bodies at the 
local levels. While the panchayati~raj institutions were introduced 
with a lot of fanfare and were described as an experiment of the 
transfer of sovereigaty to the people, they did not quite live up to 
their promise and in many cases, became moribund in the: absence 
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‘of elections at regular intervals. Sometimes, the panchayati raj 
‘institutions became an arena of local faction and feuds rather than 
instruments of local development. In the urban areas, municipalities 
and corporations continued to function as urban local government 
institutions though from the point of view of the citizens, working 
of-these institutions left much to be desired. Apart from these local 
government institutions a number of ad hoc agencies like the citizens’ 
committees or the advisory or consultative bodies provided oppor- 
tunities for participation of the people in administration. 


The third dimension of administrative change was provided by 
the widening of the area of public administration. One of the goals 
of planning after independence was the rapid industrialisation in the l 
country specially in the area of basic industries like steel, coal, mines, 
atomic energy, power generation, shipping, civil aviation, electronics 
etc. where for strategic and other reasons, private sector could not 
be expected to assume responsibility. These commanding heights 
of the economy were, therefore, studded with a series of public 
enterprises. 

Even in the field of agriculture, promotional corporations like the 
National Cooperative Development Corporation, Agro-Industries 
Corporations, or the Seed Corporations had to be established. Some 
of the irrigation or multi-purpose projects like the Damodar Valley 
Corporation were also set up. A host of financial institutions came 
into existence, e.g, the Agricultural Refinance Corporation and the 
Industrial Development Bank and financial corporations. With the 

.nationalisation of banks on 19 July 1969, the scope of public 
enterprises extended to all the major banks in the country. Similarly, 
‘the life and general insurance business also came under the category 
of public enterprises. These new public enterprises were expected 
to combine commercial success with social purpose and public 
accountability. They were also expected to create a new climate of 
labour relationship. For a variety of reasons, many of the objectives 
still remain to be fully realised. 


Finally, in the wake of planning, administration had to give up 
the laissez faire or adhoc approach of the past in favour of a more 
systematic approach to reach pre-determined targets and goals 
through well-conceived programmes and projects. Indeed, for a 
while, the approach of planning from below was attempted with a 
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view to making the national plan reflect the local possibilities and 
aspirations. This experiment did not quite succeed, but multi-level 
planning has come to stay in the country. Its implications are that 
administrative functionaries at all levels—national, state, district 
block and even village and project levels—have to carry on their ` 
operations in terms of a plan which envisages a consistent tie-up 
between inputs and outputs. More and more, the techniques of 
project formulation, cost-benefit analysis and evaluation have seeped 
into the system of public administration. 


As one looks to the remaining two decades of the present century 
and asks the question “what changes are needed in the public 
administrative system to meet the challenges of the coming decades” 
one finds that there are hardly any new ideas that could be conceived 
of. On the other hand, what is required is a more purposeful and 
resolute action on the lines of the four-fold approach that has been 
followed with less than complete success during the last thirty years. 
- For example, while extension organisation has been set up, there is 
much that can be done to improve its scope, content and intensity of 
operation. The extension approach must develop into an extensive 
effort to set up people-oriented administration at all levels. A kind 
of socio-cultural revolution is required to make every public 
functionary realise that the raison d’etre for administration lies to the 
extent to which it can serve the common people ; that in serving the 
people no favour is done to them and that it is the birth right of 
every citizen to get the best service from administration. 


At the same time, the citizen also must realise that the 
administration should not be pressurised for undue favours. It is 
only then that we can evolve, as in many other developed countries, 
a system of democratic administration in which efficient service would 
be rendered to the ordinary citizen as a matter of course. This should 
be reflected in all day-to-day operations whether it is supply of credit 
to the farmer or the small industrialist, supply of essential articles 
through public distribution system or grant of old-age pension. 
Complaints continue to be made that the loaning procedures of 
agricultural credit institutions are cumbersome ; that farmers are 
harassed in the delivery of food grains to the depots; that for the 
citizens it is an ordeal to get electricity or water connection. In a 
people-oriented administration, it is necessary that these services are 
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rendered fairly quickly, without any illegal gratification and without 
any unconscionable delay. If by the end of the century we could 
give to the citizens of India an efficient andi service-oriented 
adminstration, which is their due, we would have recorded a great 
national achievement. 


Equally important, but somewhat more difficult, is the success 
‘of people’s participation in administration Elected members of the 
local government institutions should be of the better type and should 
be responsive 10 the citizens so that the goals of local democracy 
are realised in practice. In the ultimate analysis the success of 
local self-government institutions which constitute political democracy 
at the local level and the cooperative institutions which form economic 
democracy at the local level would depend on a body of enlightened 
members and office-bearers. This in the last analysis is a matter of: 
extensive social education of the sort that‘has been provided in 
countries like Denmark through folk schools and in Sweden through 
the correspondence schools. We need something of that kind in 
India. This is also a field in which voluntary institutions have a 
great role to play. 


We have not so far been able to combine in an optimum manner 
commercial efficiency and social purpose in-our public enterprises. 
In some cases we seem to have failed on both sides with the result 
that we seem to be getting the worst of both the worlds. The 
industrial relationships in public enterprises have not been quali- 
tatively different from those in private enterprises. Managers and 
workers of the public enterprises do not seem te feel that the enter- 
prises belong to them and it should be a matter of pride to them that 
they run at the highest level of performance. We need to develop a 
new ethos, new sense of motivation and achievement among workers ' 
and managers of public enterprises. 


Finally, planning sometimes degenerates into a ritualistic exercise 
rather than a scientific method of performance. Planning in the 
ultimate analysis, is not a matter of allocation of outlays or fixation 
of targets which are not: always reached. It is rather a matter of 
purposeful mobilisation of human, material and natural resources . 
for providing richer, better and fuller life to the masses of our people. 
Every project and every programme needs to be planned dnd executed 
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with precision and all these in such a consistent manner that the 
economy and society as a whole are able to register faster progress. 


The success on all these four fronts-would depend on ceaseless 
striving towards perfection in all: sectors and all levels of public 
administration. It requires a sustained programme of training for 
providing both motivation and skills which aré required for a 
dedicated and optimum administrative performance. 


a 
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ADMINISTRATIVE RESTRUCTURING AND 
DEVELOPMENT : BANGLADESH 


’ JAYANTA KUMAR RAY 


THIS paper seeks to examine some important features of higher civil 
service restructuring in Bangladesh during 1972-1980. It will also 
assess their probable implications for economic development, especially 
rural development. The major hypotheses of this paper are that 
restructuring substitutes super-elitism for elitism in the civil service, 
that it represents an uneasy compromise between different sections in 
the higher civil service competing long for greater opportunities of 
upward mobility and larger shares in the top Secretariat jobs, and 
that this restructuring is not likely to enhance the contribution of the 
civil service to economic development. 

Ont September 1980, General Ziaur Rahamen, the then President 
of Bangladesh, formally inaugurated the restructured civil service.* 
Bangladesh now possesses one unified civil service structure of 
thirteen functional cadres constituting the Bangladesh Civil Service 
(BCS). The cadres and the sub-cadres within each cadre are listed 
below : f 

1 BCS (Administrative) : (a) Administration, (b) Food, 

(c) Military and cantonment, (d) Secretariat ; 

2 BCS (Agriculture): (a) Agriculture, (b) Fisheries, (c) Forest, 

and (d) Livestock ; 
3 BCS (Economic): (a) Economic, (b) Statistical, and 
(c) Trade ; 

4 BCS (Education): (a) General Education and (b) Technical 
Education ; 
BCS (Enforcement/Police) : (a) Police, and (b) Ansar ; 
BCS (Engineering) : (a) Public Health Engineering, (b) Public 
Works, and (c) Roads and Highways ; 
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7 BCS (Finance): (a) Audit and Accounts, (b) Customs 
and Excise, and (c) Taxation ; 

8 BCS (Foreign) ; 

9 BCS (Health) ; 

10 BCS (Information) ; 

11 BCS (Judicial) ; 

12 BCS (Postal) ; and 


13 BCS (Railways): (a) Transportation and Commercial, and 
(b) Engineering. 


According to the Establishment Minister of Bangladesh, Major 
General Majidul Haq, civil service restructuring aims at replacing 
elitism by egalitarianism in the civil service.* The former members 
of the civil service of Pakistan (CSP) were evidently the alleged 
beneficiaries of elitism.* The former members of the non-CSP 
Central and Provincial Services of Pakistan took a major initiative in 
doing away with this elitism. Wherever a former provincial authority 
transforms itself into a national authority, especially with the 
emergence of an independent country, members of the former 
Provincial Service get an opportunity to agitate for a merger between 
their Service and the former Central Service. An important factor 
favouring this merger is the rather tenuous relationship between job 
specification, skills, merit, posting and rank in the higher civil service. 
Members of the former provincial Service can frequently claim that 
many of them perform jobs similar to, or identical with, those 
performed by the former members of the Central Service,and demand 
an end to elitism granting greater career opportunities to the latter. 


When Burma, for instance, got separated from British India in 
1937, the Burma Civil Service Class I emerged to be the elite service 
(its forerunner—as also of the CSP-~—being the ICS, i.e. ‘the Indian 
Civil Service). When Burma became independent in 1948, this elite 
service was abolished ; it was merged with the Burma Civil Service 
Class I, i.e. the pre-1937 Provincial Service. The Burma Civil 
Service was the name of the post-amalgamation Service. Since this 
amalgamation did not stand for unification of the civil services, the 
Burma Civil Service attracted charges of enjoying greater career 
opportunities than other Services.” The recently established 
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Bangladesh Civil Service, however, goes much beyond the aforesaid 
amalgamation of Central and Provincial Services in Burma. It 
represents the unification of the civil services, and testifies to the 
growth in the bargaining power of other Services, notably the 
specialist Services, in eliminating what they, depict to be privileges of 
the CSP.° 


Subsections 1 and 2 of the Government of India Act 1935 
supplied the authority for the CSP (Composition and Cadre) Rules 
framed in 1954. Successive Constitutions of Pakistan endorsed these 
tules reserving for the CSP two-thirds of all posts of the rank of 
Deputy Secretary and above in the Secretariat. The emergence of a 
unified civil service in Bangladesh, and the introduction of a Senior 
Policy Pool.(SPP), have done away with these reservations for an old 
elite service. The SPP, consisting of all the posts of Deputy/Joint/ 
Additional Secretaries as also of Secretaries, ostensibly, brings about 
an ‘open structure system’ in the Secretariat.” The SPP will encadre 
from the thirteen BCS streams those officers, below the age of forty- 
five and with at least ten years of service in Class I posts, who have 
passed the promotion tests conducted by the Bangladesh Public 
Service Commission. ® 
Impact of the SPP 


It is, however, essential to take into consideration a number of 
important factors if we are to arrive at a dispassionate judgement on 
the impact of the SPP upon elitism in the Secretariat. Despite the 
charge of elitism levelled against the CSP, the number of CSP 
officers was never so large as to enable them to occupy all the posts 
reserved for them. At any point of time, members of the non-CSP 
Central and Provincial Services filled up around fifty per cent of the 
Secretariat posts and one-third of the CSP cadre posts inside the 
Secretariat and outside.* Notwithstanding the privileged position of 
the CSP, outsiders. including specialists/technocrats, who did not 
belong to either the CSP or non-CSP Central/Provincial Services, 
could secure topranking jobs in the Secretariat. The formation of 
the Senior Policy Pool—leaving such exceptions as fifty per cent of 
posts in the Ministry of Law*°—virtually prohibits the lateral entry 
of talented outsiders into the topranking Secretariat posts. This cuts 
at the root of the claim that the SPP, and the unified civil service in 
the shape of the BCS, have done away with the hitherto prevalent 
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elitism. It nearly confirms the first hypothesis of this paper, viz. the 
recent restructuring of the higher civil service in Bangladesh has 
substituted super-elitism for elitism, or, at any rate, ensured, even if 
in a different form, the perpetuation of the latter. 


It may be legitimate to pursue further the point that although the 
present civil service has formally made the topranking jobs in the 
Secretariat more accessible to various functional cadres than its CSP- 
dominated predecessor, it has made the same jobs less accessible than 
its predecessor to outsiders, including specialist/technocrats.** To 
write this is not to suggest that the recent restructuring should havebeen 
avoided, but only to stress certain features of the new administrative 
structure and assign it a right place in the continuing controversy of 
elitism versus egalitarianism. One is reminded of the Pakistan era 
when super elitism took the form of a Finance and Commerce Pool 
in the Secretariat in 1950.1* In 1959, this was reconstituted as the 
Finance Pool.1* There was no competitive examination governing 
entry into this Pool. The Pool was subsequently abolished. There 
was no public announcement of the reason. behind this abolition, 
Presemably the reason was that vaulting ambitions of a self-selecting 
self-aggrandising super-elite corroded administrative standards.’ * 
The chapter on fundamental rights in the Constitution of Bangladesh 
confers equality of opportunity on ‘all citizens in respect of 
employment or offiice in the service of the Republic.t5 The Pakistan 
Constitutions of 1956 and 1962 did not provide ‘this fundamental 
right. One can argue that the composition of the Senior Policy Pool is 
a broad violation of the aforesaid fundamental right of Bangladeshis. 
From this standpoint the new civil service structure is less democratic 
than its predecessor. 

Perhaps the principle of democratization of the civil services is a 
less helpful clue to the understanding of recent reforms that the fact 
of long-standing inter-cadre and intra-cadre competition for benefits 
and opportunities. If, for example, the new service structure 
represents, among other things, the triumph of the ex-Provincial 
Service to obtain amalgamation. with the ex-CSP, one can turn to 
the past to note how sub-cadres within the Provincial Service won 
similar battles. The East Pakistan Junior Civil Service was 
amalgamated with the East Pakistan Civil Service (Executive) Class I 
with effect from 1 January 1958.7° To take another instance, in 
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1976, the. post_ of Circle Officer (Development), which was in the 
sixth level of National Scales of Pay, was abolished, and the post of 
Circle Officer, placed at a higher, i.e. the fifth level of National 
Scales of Pay, became a part of the EPCS (Executive) Class I.*7 
The rivalry between the ex-CSP and the ex-EPCS was understandably 
acute, and the emergence of the SPP in 1979, i. e. even before the 
BCS in 1980, possibly reflected more of this rivalry than of attempts 
to democratize the civil service. The government waived all, 
restrictions as to age, length of service, or tests by the Public Service 
Commission, and permitted, ‘on one occasion only’ the entry into 
the SPP of ‘members of the erstwhile regularly constituted services 
on the basis of sélection in such manner as they deem fit’.+® One 
Presidential Committee — consisting of the Vice-President, Establish- 
ment Minister, and Planning Minister — selected twenty persons 
during 1979-1980 for the SPP in posts at the level of Joint Secretary 
and above. The balance of forces in the inter-service competition 
became apparent from the facts that the ex-EPCS contributed the 
largest number, viz. niae, to this group of twenty, and the ex-CSP 
contributed none. i 


' The old inter-service and intra-service cleavages are thus likely to 
persist in the foreseeable future despite the unification of services 
and the formation of the SPP. To some extent, such persistence is 
attributable to new cleavages superimposed upon old ones by the 
process and aftermath of the 1971 freedom struggle. 


The Bangladesh Government in exile set up its headquarters in 
Mujibnagar in 1971. Some civil servants left Bangladesh, and joined 
the government in exile. They naturally got an opportunity to advance 
their career interests following the establishment of an independent 
state of Bangladesh.1® Some of them secured promotions not admissi- 
ble under normal service rules. A number of senior civil servants were 
stranded in Pakistan for some time. When they returned, they 
had to deplore the domination of junior civil servants cashing in 
upon connections with the government in exile. Those who served the 
Mujibnagar-based government in exile claimed to be patriots, and 
branded their rivals as collaborators.*° The so-designated patriots 
and collaborators traded charges and countercharges**—not always 
correctly or sincerely* *—and aggravated disunity in the civil services. 
Many. officers, who had stayed on in East or West Pakistan during 
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1971, felt harassed, humiliated and inconvenienced by inquiries into 
their. links with the Pakistani rulers, by delay in clearance and 
placement, and also by suspension.” Charges of collaboration with 
Pakistani rulers during 1971 were used by the Bangladesh Government, 
headed by Sheikh Mujibur Rahaman, to dismiss several thousands of 
of its employees, including nine ex-CSP men. Most of these employees 
—along with the nine ex-CSP officers—secured reinstatement 
following the collapse of Mujibur’s government in 1975. Some 
favourites of the Mujibur government were demoted or dismissed. 
_ Factionalism in the civil services worsened. 


Factionalism 


In the days of Mujibur’s government, a curious link between pre- 
1971 and post-1971 factionalism was provided by an ex-EPCS officer, 
a brother-in-law of Mujib, who not only secured extraordinarily 
rapid promotions for himself but boosted the career opportunities of 
his ex-EPCS colleagues in expected disregard of the claims of ex-CSP 
officers.2* Factionalism, arising out of forces released by- the 1971 
liberation struggle, received a fresh impetus when the Mujibur 
government promptly arranged a special examination for the 
exclusive recruitment of freedom fighters to the higher civil service.” 6 
In contrast, those who appeared successfully in the 1970 written 
examinations for entry into the higher civil service (including the 
CSP), and had their oral tests during the liberation war, found their 
appointments held up for years.7® They were to appear in fresh 
oral tests because the government, despite objections by the Public 
Service Commission, regarded as invalid the earlier tests, since they 
were held during the period of Pakistani Military rule.27 The 
recruitment of freedom fighters drew severe criticisms especially 
because of the allegation that some persons procured fake certificates 
about their status as freedom fighters.*® In those unsettled days of ` 
the early 1970s, such allegations, even though not correct always. 
were’ likely to attract widespread belief. This would naturally 
generate factionalism in the civil service—and since it affected the 
young “men at the earliest stage of recruitment—it could last for 
decades, possibily surviving the emergence of a unified BCS. 


It may be further observed that the BCS and the SPP have.lent a 
sharper edge -to one of the most- important cleavages in the civil 
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service. viz. that between the generalists and the specialists/technocrats. 
A formally unified civil service is no solvent of old rivalries between 
different cadres. ‘The BCS (Administrative) cadre is nursing the 
grievance that the BCS and SPP—constituted.as they are, register 
the victory of specialists (e.g. doctors, engineers and policemen) with 
a vengeance.. The top posts of the BCS (Administrative) are all in 
the Secretariat, whereas the top posts of specialist cadres, e.g. BCS’ 
(Agriculture) or BCS (Engineering), lie outside the’ Secretariat. 
Whereas these specialist cadres have access to the top posts in general 
administration in the Secretariat, the BCS (Administrative) cadre has 
no access to top posts in those specialist cadres. Only one out of 
four subcadres i. e. the Secretariat subcadre, in the BCS (Adminis- 
trative) cadre, will have 10% of the posts of Deputy Secretaries 
reserved for promotees from the subcadre.*® Still, it is true to observe 
that the BCS (Administrative) will not have any direct line of largely 
seniority-based promotion to the top. But the BCS (Agriculture or 
Engineering) cadres—for example—will have these direct lines of 
their own into which the BCS (Administrative) cannot enter. 


' This divergence of career prospects becomes all the niore into- 
lerable to generalists (or officers concerned with general administra- 
tion) because, in the new national scales of pay, they find themselves . 
downgraded vis-a-vis technocrats. Take, for instance, one of the 
most prestigious and powerful posts reserved through many decades 
of chequered history for generalists, viz. that of the DC (i.e. Deputy 
Commissioner). The DC’s monthly pay ranges from 1400 to 2225 
Takas, whereas that of the Superintending Engineer ranges from 2100 
to 2600 Takas.*° A glaring departure from decades-old practices, 
this financial decline cannot but demoralize generalists. The sense 
of demoralization has increased on account of a decision adopted in 
1978 by General Ziaur Rahaman government to recruit 75% of DCs 
from non-ex-CSP/EPCS officers. Pressures from .eXx-EPCS officers 
put this percentage down from 75% to 50%. There has been wide- 
spread speculation that attempts will be made to.post armymen as 
DCs. This speculation has derived support from the fact that, 
during 1976-80, twenty-three armymen have been inducted into the 
police service and’ posted as SPs (i.e, Superintendents of Police) or 
ASPs (i.e. Additional Superintendents of Police), This evidence of the 
mounting influence of armymen has’ further demoralized the 
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' generalists, incuding DCs, who, during several years of Martial Law, 
following the Liquidation of Mujibur’s government, has unpleasant 

‘ experiences of arrogant behaviour by relatively lower-ranking military 
officers. mee ag 


$ 


DC-SP Relations 


The appointment of military officers to the post of SPs aggravates 
the demoralization of generalists, especially DCs, because, with 
` Martial Law in the background, it threatens to erode further what- 
' ever influence the DC can try to exercise over the SP in discharge of 
his essential responsibilities. In fact, the DC-SP relations over the 
past two decades reflect an interesting variety of inter-service cleavage 
-which has found a sort of reconciliation—albeit an uneasy one—in 
the BCS and the SPP. Till 1960, the DC had some control over the 
SP, for, he had to assess the SP’s general efficiency and relations with 
the public, and submit to the Divisional Commissioner an annual 
confidential report about the SP. The- Divisional Commissioner 
expressed his opinions, and forwarded the report to the DIG (i.e., 
Deputy Inspector General) of Police.** The military regime of Ayub 
Khan deprived the DC in 1960 of the aforesaid power.®* This 
power can justifiably be vested in the DC because he is responsible 
for law and order,and, moreover, the DC cannot ensure development 
without maintaining law and order.2® The Civilian regime of 
Mujibur Rahaman restored this power to the DC in 1973. But 
Ziaur Rahaman’s military regime withdrew it in 1975.8 Although 
President Ziaur Rahaman and his Council of Advisers decided that 
the DC could send special reports*® on the SP to the government, the 
field officers never received any communication on this decision. The 
pay of the DC and the SP was equalized in 1978 in contravention of 
an old practice. The DC could not but feel that his position was 
being further downgraded, and his authority for the discharge of 
important responsibilities further eroded. 


In 1979, the Bangladesh Cabinet possibly thought that the process 
of denigration of the generalist had gone too far for, it decided that 
the morale of the DC/SDO/CO®*® should. be sustained, and that the 
generalist’s, e.g. the DC’s, capacity for coordination of multifarious 
activities, especially development efforts, should be enhanced by 
reinvesting in him some traces of control ovér other field officers, 
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including the SP. This Cabinet decision required field functionaries at 
relevant levels to note that the DC/SDO/CO are the coordinators 
in their respective areas, and that any obstruction to their tasks of 
coordination can lead to inquiry and necessary action on complaints 
by the affected coordinator. At least one Secretary to the Bangladesh 
Government is on record to take the Cabinet decision seriously and 
address an appropriate letter 1o his subordinate officers.”” But, to 
those familiar with the indescribably slow-moving machinery of 
government in LDCs like Bangladesh (or India) and the seemingly 
interminable inquiries, the aforesaid Cabinet decision is not of 
appreciable value either as a morale-booster for a generalist officer 
like the DC, or as strengthening control and coordination by him. At 
_any rate, this was the assessment of a large number of highranking 
generalists whom this author could interview in 1979 and in 1980. 


It is, therefore, pertinent to observe at this stage of our analysis 
that the process and upshot of an unavoidably uneasy reconciliation 
of the rivalry among different sections of the civil service by means 
of creation of the BCS and SPP may threaten development efforts, 
eg. by reducing the efficiency of such generalists as the DC. 
This is an important point of discussion for, at least, two reasons. 
First, many advocates of civil service restructuring argued that 
restructuring would facilitate economic development by extending 
due recognition to the role of specialists.** Secondly, with an over- 
whelming majority of Bangladeshis living in rural areas, with a 
- substantial majority of villagers living below the poverty line,®® and, 
therefore, with rural reconstruction deserving top priority in economic 
planning by the government,*° the need of an cfficer like the’ DC to 
act as a coordinator of the activities of government functionaries 
belonging to a large number of cadres and subcadres acquires 
supreme urgency. 


Need for Coordination 


The need for such coordination by the District Officer (i.e. District 
Magistrate or Deputy Commissioner) was amply clear as early as 
1945 when the Rowlands Committee Report was published.‘+ It is 
significant that the march of events has made some observations in 
this Report all the more applicable to the Bangladesh (or Indian) 
situation in the 1980s. The Report affirmed : ped 
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The present position. is, -in ‘our judgment thoroughly 
unsatisfactory, - both from -the point of view of -the District 
-Officer himself as’ well as from the point of view of efficiency 
of the government machine and the welfare of the people in the 
district. The lot of the District Officer, like that of the comic 
opera policeman, is not a happy one. He is expected to see that 
nothing goes wrong in his district, but he has little power outside 
the Magistrate and Collector field to see that things go right. He 
is supposed, to quote from an. official publication, ‘to compose 
differences between other officers’ but he has no power to impose 

- his will upon the recalcitrant. He can cajole and persuade: he 
cannot compel. He is regarded as responsible for stimulating the 
activities of other departments, but he has no real control over 
them, and although they are under an obligation to keep him 
informed of their activities, the extent to which this obligation.is 
discharged depends in most cases on the personal factor. Even 
if they keep him informed of what they are doing, they are under 
no compulsion to discuss their plans with him in advance.** 


If, in terms of the mismatch between the need for coordination of 
development activities in a district and the DC’s actual powers 
for achieving this coordination, the situation was ‘thoroughly 
unsatisfactory’ in 1945, it is much more sò in Bangladesh in the 
1980s. For one thing, in the wake of far-reaching political changes in 
1947, and again in 1971, pressures for accelerating development are 
much more compelling today. For another, despite, and partially 
‘because of, administrative restructuring, DCs have become ‘the 
drudges of many departments and masters of none.’** In the 
heat of the generalist-specialist controversy attending moves and 
‘countermoves about furthering’ sectional intersts in the about-to-be 
restructured civil service,4* some important facts about the interaction 
between administration and development were forgotten. In an 
LDC like Bangladesh, rural development remains the most urgent 
aim as 2lso the most complicated combination of tasks entailing the 
coordination of activities of a large number of specialists in diverse 
fields, e.g. agriculture, engineering, fisheries, health, irrigation, etc. 
Even in a country like the United States —‘where speclalists certainly 
enjoy a worthy place in administration — the need for a generalist to 
coordinate the activities of a large number of specialists has not 
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forfeited due _recognition.*5 It is impossible to overestimate the 
contribution of specialists to human betterment ; but it is also 
impossible to overlook that great success in any branch of specializa- 
tion (out of dozens in the field of agriculture, fishery, forestry, etc.) 
demands preoccupation with an extremely narrow area of work, 
which cannot but — barring exceptional personalities — make a 
specialist miss the whole, of which his area of work is a small part, or 
attach far greater attention to his own than to other vast areas of’ 
work which are important as determinants for the development of 
the whole. To say this is not to denounce or even criticize the 
specialist, it is only to record certain invariable compulsions and 
consequences of success in his vocation. A true specialist, therefore, 
cannot always have the training, experience or skills required in a 
coordinator who, for insthnce;.has to promote rural development in 
an LDC like Bangladesh. 


Services of Generalist 


It is amazing —-as also disconcerting — that, amidst the thrusts 
and counterthrusts of rival sections of the civil service bent upon 
influencing the outcome of administrative restructuring in Bangladesh, 
the past services of generalists (notably DCs) have received much less 
than the due attention. For decades the DC (or the DM) performed 
with commendable success the job of a coordinator without any 
formal control over other officers, without any code or manual to 
support. his manifold tasks of coordination.t* He could carry out 
crucial tasks of development by resolving, e.g. numerous disputes such 
as those between one specialist ready to excavate a canal and another 
specialist who resists such excavation because it will damage the road 
he has constructed.*7 In order even to try to answer the question 
of why the DC could achieve this success without formal powers, 
one has to record some obvious lessons.of administrative history in 
pre-1947 and post-1947 period. Although, for lack of a more 
appropriate word, one sticks to the use of the word ‘generalist’ to 
denote incumbents of such posts as those of SDO/DC, one should 
not forget that the incumbents might have University degrees in such 
‘widely different subjects as Chemistry, Economics, History, Physics, 
Mathematics of Political Science. 


But their training and experience in such services as the ex-CSP or 
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ex-EPCS —interacting with their basic abilities and talenta—generated 
the skills of general administration, of coordinating and reconciling 
the often-conflicting opinions and activities of a large number of 
specialists, To a large extent, these skills developed because the 
brightest students mostly opted for the generalist service which. again, 
could be largely due to the superior pay and promotion prospects of 
the generalist. Now that this superiority has disappeared—and this 
is an unpleasant truth which none should hesitate to acknowledge— 
the brightest studénts have completely reversed their priority. This is 
apparent from even a casual scrutiny of the list of candidates successful 
in examinations for entry into the higher civil service in Bangladesh in 
recent years. The cadre of general administration now receives nearly 
the lowest priority from would be entrants. Its negative impact upon 
the prospects of generation of skills of coordination essential to the 
economic development of Bangladesh is fairly obvious. Evidently, the 
restructuring of administration has failed to strike a proper balance 
between abolition of elitist privileges for generalists and creation of 
conditions conducive to the availability of talented generalists 
capable cf acquiring the rare skills of coordination for accelerating 
development efforts, especially rural reconstruction. 


Interviews with a large number of officers in 1979, and again in 
1980, have created in this author the impression that generalists in 
Bangladesh, especially DCs, shave become the victims of deep 
demoralization, which is an enemy of the complex job of coordination. 
To take a simple instance, many non-generalist field functionaries, 
who after restructuring draw a higher pay than the DC, give vent to 
their superiority complex (generated after years of suffering from 
inferiority complex vis-a-vis the DC) by refusing to attend meetings 
called by the DC to decide upon important dévelopment programmes. 
The recent administrative restructuring in Bangladesh has thus 
created a void in general administration and threatened development 
efforts. Perhaps the government has tried to fill up this void by 
appointing a DDC (District Development Coordinator) in each of 
the districts in 1980.4° 

A DDC, as directed by the President of Bangladesh through the 
Cabinet Division,‘® is to coordinate and assist in the execution of 
development projects in his district. A DDC is a member of Parliament 
with the status of a Deputy Minister. A DDC has to entertain 
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and - remedy public grievances. He has to improve relationship 
between the people, their elected representatives, and civil servants. 
The DDC will have direct and easy access to all Ministries.*° Itis, 
however, apparent that DDCs cannot effectively perform the job of 
coordination. In course of their orientation programme, held 
in . May-June 1980, the DDCs have been asked to refrain from 
interference in day-to-day administration, and confine themselves to 
programmes of agricultural development, removal of illiteracy, family 
planning and population control.** Evidently, the’ office of the DDC 
is not carefully designed for fruitful coordination. After all, a large 
area of development work remains outside the jurisdiction of. DDCs. 
This can easily create problems of coordination in the matter of 
implementing development schemes within the jurisdiction of DDCs. 
Moreover. there is.a big area of overlap between daily (e.g. 
regulatory) admunistration and development administration, and, 
therefore, to draw a line between daily administration and 
administration of development. programmes is to complicate further 
the problem of coordination. 


af 


‘Suggestions 


This author is inclined towards the view®* that in an LDC like 
Bangladesh there should be an administrative head for a district with 
ample powers to exercise adequate control over various departmental 
officers. Without adequate contro] — the exact range and specific 
shape of which may be a subject of debate, and a product of evolving 
experiences — timely coordination of the infinitely complex jobs of 
rural development cannot také place. Once the necessity of this 
control exercised by the district’s administrative head for the sake of 
coordination is admitted, one can move on to debate whether a civil 
servant like the DC or a politician like the DDC should become the 
administrative head. The Mujibur government decided in July 1975 
to vest this headship in a District Governor who would have to be a 
member of the ruling party or of parliament.* The District Gover- 
nor would be the principal officer to conduct general and revenue 
administration and to superintend, control, and coordinate the 
activities of all authorities and offices in the district, except the 
courts. All government servants in the district, except those in 
the judiciary, would be subordinate to the District Governor. A 
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civil servant could gain eligibility for becoming a District Governor 
only if he was a member of the ruling party. - Although the efficacy 
of the District Governor scheme could not be tested because of 
the fall of the Mujibur government in August 1975,54 the scheme 
„itself was logical. In contrast, the DDC scheme, introduced by 
the Ziaur government, is a half-hearted measure. Indeed, this scheme 
can arouse the speculation whether it represents more a concern 
in the ruling party for managing the problems of internal solidarity 
than for strengthening administrative coordination to expedite deve- 
lopment. 


It is thus fair to argue that although many advocates of adminis- 
trative restructuring in Bangladesh harped on the probable contribu- 
tion of this restructuring to development, the outcome of restruc- 
turing—in spite of the attendant emergence of DDCs—is hardly 
a response to developmental needs, especially the need for admuinis- 
trative coordination to facilitate rural development. More so, be- 
cause the administrative restructuring in Bangladesh may not even 
touch the basic maladies of the economy as also of the higher civil 
service which throttle development, especially rural reconstruction. 
It is possible to refer only to some of these maladies in this brief 
paper and explore whether the restructuring of the Bangladesh 
civil service can effectively contribute, or even be relevant, to the 
removal or mitigation of these maladies. The exploration is bound 
to remain preliminary and tentative pending a thorough review of the 
working of the restructured civil service through a period of, say, ten 
years. 


The major inpediment to development is obviously the inadequacy 
of resources. But this only underlines the need for a proper utilization 
of resources by the civil service which remains the most important 
and largest agency for development, and which has promoted 
administrative reforms on the plea of fostering rapid development. 


An overwhelming majority of villagers in Bangladesh are landless 
or landpoor.*® Their lot cannot improve without some significant 
land reform measures.5® As the history of Bangladesh (and East 
Pakistan) demonstrates, it is not realistic to expect such land reforms 
to take place in the near future.” From this standpoint, the 
restructuring of the higher civil service is just not relevant to 
development. 
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. It is certainly possible to carry out development measures other 
than land reforms and alleviate the. distress of the rural poor in 
Bangladesh.’ But the success of these measures will depend greatly 
upon the availability of a large number of dedicated civil servants 
at the field level, who can counteract the machinations of, or rise 
above the temptations held out by, the rural rich and their touts.*° 
Dedication may be of little avail in a situation where the rural rich 
have built powerful alliances with the urban rich, including men at 
the top, viz. influential businessmen, politicians and government 
officers.>® Moreover, dedication can hardly flourish, or sustain itself 
long, at the district/subdivision/thana levels amidst an abundance of 
information about wide-ranging and deep-rooted corruption or self- 
aggrandisement by men at higher levels.°° Afier all, knowledge of 
this corruption can only aggravate the frustrations of an eversliding 
standard. of living on account of continuing inflation.** Recent 
restructuring of the higher civil service in Bangladesh can seldom 
take care of these frustrations. 


Nor can this restructuring take care of one of the most serious 
maladies affecting government service, viz. the delinking of performance 
from jobs. Partly on account of above-noted frustrations, and partly 
-of the solidarity among government servants in preserving their jobs, 
performance has ceased to matter-—barring, of course, some excep- 
tional organizations and extraordinary individuals in each organization. 
Government servants can obstruct, harass, extort, or remain indifferent 
at best°*—-without harming their jobs. Not to speak of diligence or 
discipline,** even presence in the place of work for, say, one-half of 
the prescribed hours, has become a rarity. This is the dominant 
„experience of even highly-educated and comfortably-employed town- 
dwellers who may have to visit government agencies for an occasional 
supply of goods and services. One can only imagine what is the 
fate of the illiterate rural poor trying to depend on government 
servants.°* Even the highest echelon of the civil service in Bangladesh 
has the irrefutable record of obstructing the operations of nationalized 
industries and thereby thwarting vital tasks of development.*> The 
expansion of the government’s development work in agriculture and 
industry— or even of welfare activities— has provided opportunities 
of self-enrichment for government servants which they have seldom 
hesitated to utilize.°° In such circumstances, the government appears 
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to become a sort of huge industry manufacturing jobs, a massive 
organization for the distribution of patronage.*” To expect to rely 
upon the dedication of field-level governmént servants to promote 
development—especially rural reconstruction—is hardly realistic in 
this perspective. Far less realistic it is to count upon the recent 
administrative restructuring in Bangladesh for inspiring this dedication. 


Even if one discounts the aforesaid maladies, and, for the sake of 
argument, assumes the existence of dedicated civil servants at the field 
level, their efforts towards ameliorating the lot of the rural poor may 
confront problems which recent administrative reforms in Bangladesh 
cannot resolve. These problems arise out of relations (A) between 
field: officers (e.g. officers concerned with the development of dairies, 
fisheries, animal husbandry, dugwells, etc. in rural areas) and 
officials at the headquarters (viz. the Dacca Secretariat), and 
(B) between administrators and politicians at various levels. The tasks 
of rural development are infinitely complex. Local situations can 
change unpredictably and frequently. A field officer, therefore, must 
enjoy substantial autonomy and flexibility in decision making if he 
has to cope with changing and complex situations. Alternatively, 
the headcuarters officer must respond quickly to the requests of 
the field officer for fresh decisions. But, as researchers (including 
this author) too well aware, the headquarters’ officers do not 
normally grant the essential autonomy®® to the field officer, or 
themselves command necessary speed in decision making which can 
do away with the need for autonomy. Consequently, the field 
officer fails to complete essential tasks in time, and funds, limited 
though they are, cannot be utilized to accelerate development. 
Such experiences can demoralize the field officer, who subsequently 
tends to become less and less zealous in the pursuit of his tasks. This 
problem becomes all the more intractable once politics — especially 
negative trade unionism— intervenes. 


In one relevant Indian case studied by this author, in an 
exceptionally poverty-ridden district with nearly half the land 
suffering from severe soil erosion and seventyfive per cent of peasants 
being marginal or landless,,the field officer could not set up a dairy 
farm beceuse of a representation by temporary employees of a state 
dairy farm in the capital city. The field officer observed appropriate 
procedures, consulted the local employment exchanges, drew up a 
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list of potential recruits for the dairy farm, and forwarded the list to 
the concerned Minister in the capital.. The Minister took no action 
on the list because of the aforesaid representation. This was 
remarkable because the temporary employees in the capital’s dairy 
farm were not likely to take up jobs in a remote district that was not 
easily accessible, and also because residents of the poor district 
certainly deserved priority in employment at local development 
schemes. Nevertheless, the field officer was unable to set up the 
aforesaid dairy farm. Funds remained unspent. The chronic distress 
of the local people could not be alleviated. 


In other ways, too, the fulfilment of development tasks may 
remain a neglected goal of the civil service despite the reforms noted 
in this paper. To go a step further, these reforms represent an 
attempt to refine the upward mobility in the civil service which may 
not always’be subservient to the cause of task-fulfilment or even 
skill-formation supposed to sustain a merit-based hierarchy. Thus, a 
DC (Deputy Commissioner) may leave many important development 
schemes he initiated in the recent past, and hop to a higher 
Secretariat assignment. He secures the higher assignment not as 
a reward for acquisition of skills reflected in the fulfilment of certain 
tasks previously entrusted to him or of skills demanded by the new 
assignment, but because he is part of a fraternity benefiting from a 
centralized scheme of periodic transfers and promotions.*® The 
tasks of a Deputy Secretary may not be essentially different from 
those of a Joint Secretary and the skills required of the latter may 
be the same as those required of the former. Yet the distinctions 
survive because civil servants combine to protect the privilege of- 
periodic promotions. It may not, therefore, be inappropriate to 
conclude that (as in many other LDCs, in Bangladesh too) the 
restructuring of the civil service is basically an offshoot of intraelite 
competition-cum-collusion which has occasionally used the aim of 
economic development to lend respectibility to the glarining goal of 
self-aggrandisement. 


This is nothing unexpected because the state remains an instrument 
of domination by the few, and the few include administrators, 
especially those in the higher civil service. The rich farmers, the 
traders and small industrialists (ambitious to become large) are the 
principal ioterest groups in Bangladesh playing ‘a pre-eminent role in 
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the ‘economic life of ‘the country- and indirectly in the political 
process’. "°Civil servants do not practise neutrality and try to regulate 
the competition among the aforesaid interest groups."* On the 
contrary, they themselves engage continuously in competition-cum- 
Colloboration with those interest groups to maximise their share’ of 
the spoils, ie. by extraction of surplus from the overwhelming 
majority of poor powerless compatriots.7* If this estimate can claim 
even a partial validity, one can conclude that the recent administrative 
restructuring in Bangladesh can have little positive impact. on 
economic development, especially rural reconstruction. 
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- bring to the attention of Government that the structure of the service and 
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Development, Industry, National Planning, or Finance and Revenue’. See 
Report of the Public Services Enquiry Commission, 1961, p. 138. Also see 
Iswar Dayal and others, District Administration, p. 61. 
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‘Invisible Rulers’, Bichitra, 21 March 1980. 3 

Nurul Islam, op. cit., p. 261. 

For some ‘insightful comments on how this extraction of surplus has 
created a crisis of the bourgeois state in Bangladesh, see Rehman Sobhan 
and Muzaffer Ahmad, Public Enterprise in an Intermediate Regime, 
pp. 562-70. Also see Mohiuddin Alamgir, in Bangladesher Samajik 
Agragatir Samasya, pp. 54-55. : 


URBANIZATION AND URBAN GOVERNANCE 
a _ IN THE THIRD WORLD 


KESHAB CHOUDHURI 


-URBANIZATION continues to knock at the door of theory. That it 
will ever find an entry in the domain of theory is not yet admitted 
universally. The ways of sociologists, geographers, political scientists 
and economists only bring together a wealth of partial and specialized 
theoretical propositions, but they do not yet make a theory. The 
question of the possibility of constructing a theory of urbanization 
was raised by Leonard Reissman about two decades ago. But Reissman 
was ambiguous : at times, he spoke of a theory of the city or more 
specifically a theory of urban society ; at other times, he seemed to 
have in mind a city-forming process. By far the most frequent 
attempts at building a theory of urbanization centre round the 
differentiation between folk and urban society and the urban and 
rural social orders. These so-called theories of contrast are preserved 
in the textbooks and receive their ritual airing at the time of 
examinations. ` 


Behind .the terminological differences and varying dimensions of 
comparison noticeable in these theories one discerns a persistence of 
ideal-type constructs, some of the better known ones are as follows : 


Author Rural or Non-urban category Urban category 
Becker Sacred - z Secular 
«  - Durkheim -Mechanical Solidarity Organic Solidarity 

Maine Status- See : Contract 

Redfield Folk . ` Urban T 
Spencer Military Í Industrial 

Tonnies Gemeinschaft __ Gesellschaft ` 
Weber. Traditional . Rational ` 


Folk-urban and rural-urban dichotomies have, of course, under- 
gone drastic revision in recent years. Attack on the folk end of the 
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dichotomy by Lewis is complemented by Kolb’s assault on the urban 
end. Tax’s work on Guatemala and Redfield Singer’s discussion 
point out to deviations, and even’ exceptions, to the folk-urban 
dichotomy, although they are in reality ‘an extension of the older 
dichotomizations: rather than a modification based on continued 
research and commentaries of the critics’. By now it is evident that 
‘both parts of the dichotomies represent confounded variables or, 
better, complex systems of variables’ which have got to be tested 
empirically on a wider scale. E i 


In most of the countries of southern Asia, because of pendulum 
movements of daily and seasonal migration, the metropolises and 
villages tend to- be interdependent, and, in some respects, less 
self-contained than localities of intermediate size. Moreover, 
large cities, in view of their size and versatility, are in a better 
position to accommodate rural or even agricultural components, 
and to permit the maintenance of rural occupations and forms 
of social organization than the smaller towns. Paradoxically enough, 
cities like Calcutta and Djakarta may appear to be. less coherently 
‘urban’ than the smaller towns and they do contain ‘metropolitan 
villages’ in them. In Asian countries the rural-urban dichotomy 
seems hardly tenable. 


It is unfortunate, says Philip Hauser, that the ideal-type constructs 
have so far been used as universal generalizations—the result being 
that ‘catchy neologisms have got confused with knowledge’. Funda- 
mental logical errors have been committed-in the utilization of these 
constructs in the drawing of ‘diachronic conclusion from synchronic 
observations’. That is, the concepts have also been used in a neo- 
evolotionary way, assuming that the ‘folk’ and the ‘urban’ actually 
represent different stages in the development of societies. 


Our knowledge of the current processes, configurations and 
implications of urbanization in the developing countries has remained 
even today severely limited, although the literature on urbanization 
in these countries, and particularly of those in southern Asia, is 
already getting bulky (I have in mind the reports of conferences and 
seminars held under the auspices of the UNESCO with the active 
co-operation of the UN Bureau of Social Affairs and the ILO, WHO 
and other organizations. This is so specially in view of the fact that 
dhe framework of analysis and enquiry in these fields has been heavily 
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conditioned by the Anglo-Saxon experience and .the categories of 
thought are in the main derivations from the as yet inadequately 
documented, only sketchily compared and partially interpreted, history 
of the 19th and 20th century urbanization of the industrialized 
societies of Britain and the United States. More as an exception than 
as a rule, several sociologists, geographers and political scientists 
have made attempts, even with the meagre knowledge that we now 
have of the developing countries’ urbanization processes and confi- 
gurations, to cross beyond national boundaries. Reference may be 
made to Balandier’s work on Africa, Davis and Roy Turner’s work 
on India and comparative theories propounded by Hoselitz, Moore, 
Lerner and Eisenstadt. As they now stand, these attempts represent 
an admixture of 19th century speculative efforts to achieve global 
generalization of knowledge for general education purpose, as a 
result of which integration is often achieved of that which is yet 
unknown.: 


An urban theory is very much needed, but the time is yet to 
formulate such a' theory. The relationship between empirical 
research and theory is not a debatable issue. Empirical probes into 
reality and naturalistic observation lead to the- formulation of 
theoretical propositions, i.e. heuristic models. When new questions 
about reality crop up, through: controlled empirical observations, 
revisions and explanation of explanatory models, a theory is born ; 
such a theory creates new avenues of research. If a theory-oriented 
model of research seems to be out of the reach of the social scientists, 
owing to the lack of adequate empirical findings, they. may undertake 
policy-oriented research which tends to. be historically specific, 
normatively relevant and primarily concerned with transformation 
paths, that is to say, with the various modes of achieving transition 
from the present to a specified future. It is now high time that social 
scientists in the developing countries frame questions to which urban 
policy is to be addressed. 


(As rbanization in the Developing Countries 


According to Smith’s formulation, every modern state is preceded by 
a stage, which he designates as the “‘scientific state”, whether the 
starting-point is the possessive state (as in Europe) or the- empire 
(as in the colonies) ; a country’s march towards nation-state must 
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lead. it through the stage of the “scientific state’, Such a state 
homogenizes the population, within the administrative boundaries, 
by ‘using. the bureaucracy and a-céntralized army, and employing 
scientific research and technique to mobilize the people under the 
authority of the state. The “scientific state” in India was built by 
the British imperialist power. Although the imperialist power built 
the centre, it did. not, in its own interest, make a corresponding 
change in the periphery. The masses were never sought to’ be 
politically. mobilized ; except a few urban centres in India the country 
never came into serious contact with the west. The whole country, 
as: -compared to Bombay, Calcutta and Madras, was telegated toa 
second class peripheral existence. : 


Tt was placed in a quasi-colonial atep. with ihe urban 
centres; experiencing net outflows of capital and resources, most of 
which redounded to the advantage of the centres where economic 
growth tended to be rapid and cumulative. These centres functioned, 
and even today in a way function, as-a ‘link’ between the industrialized 
powers and the sources of raw materials—‘transplants’ with closer 
economic ties to the urbanized societies of the industrial world than 
to the countryside. Nearly always, in the developing countries, a 
peasant-agriculture- and-handicraft sector and a plantation-mining- 
and-manufacturing sector appear.in a contrast between one or a few 
Jarge and growing cities:and the. surrounding countryside— Djakarta, 
Surabaya and Indonesia; Delhi, Bombay, Calcutta and India; 
Manilla and the Philippines ; San Juan and Puerto Rico ; Harcourt 
and Nigeria ; ; Tripoli ‘and Libya ; Lahore, Karachi and Pakistan—the 
examples can be multiplied so as to embrace.the whole of the Third 
World. a 


A true ibaa revolution is not yet in sight in the developing 
countries of the world because of the vastly different demographic 
circumstances of these countries ; the natural increase in population 
in'the contemporary Third World cities is much higher than it was at 
the same phase of city growth in the industrialized countries. It is 
thus the ‘population boom’, not rural-urban migration, which is ‘over- 
whelmingly. responsible’, according to Davis,-for the current growth of 
cities. In the developing countries migrations are generally the result, 

not of sustained socio-economic growth, but of pressure associated 
with population increase, limited economic development and increasing 
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expectations. No wonder that the Third World countries are under- 
going a phase of pseudo or over-urbanization. Cities grow, despite 
their failure to industrialize, not because of industrialization, as they 
did in the western countries. 


Brush has noted a deceleration of the growth rate of urban popu- 
lation in India during the last two decades and said that further 
growth will be hampered without-greater economic opportunities and 
an improved urban infrastructure. Still, the eleven largest cities of 
India contain approximately one-fourth of the total urban popula- 
tion. They are growing most rapidly, even though in a metro- 
politan city like Calcutta evidences of a ‘push back’ to the satellite 
towns have been noted. In absolute numbers India’s urban popula- 
tion exceeds that of Japan, and is outranked only by the US, 
the. USSR and most probably, by the People’s Republic of China. - 


Explosive Dualism 


That in the- developing countries the ruralites continue to flock 
to the large cities—in India, Egypt, Greece, Mexico and elsewhere— 
suggests but one thing : the urban communities are even now provi- 
ding these people with certain: advantages nót found in the villages. 
Social scientists are often misled by the greater concentration and 
higher visibility of poverty in the city ; the misery of the countryside 
is often much more and is inevitably more diffuse and less transpa- 
rent. However miserable the situation of foctpath-dwellers of 
Bombay and ‘Calcutta, their numbers keep increasing, presumably 
because the villages from which they come provide even fewer ame- 
nities than the Bombay and Calcutta sidewalks. The conflict between 
the city and the countryside in India is only moderated in the degree 
in which urban population is distributed among a number of cities 
in a position to compete economically with one another. The stark 
disparity between the rural and the urban sectors in India creates a 
situation of, explosive dualism : in the absence of any radical social 
and economic change a dismal future awaits the country. When the 
explosion does -take place it may take, we are told by a school 
of western writers, the shape of a ‘democratic Maoism’ in which the 
countryside captures the political order and the ‘soul’ of the cities 
with it. An observer anticipates that the inefficiencies of the Indian 
bureaucracy will ultimately cumulate to the point where ‘the admini- 
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strative apparatus of the state will Collapse, and be a prey to the rage 
of its hungry and’ frustrated people’. To Rosenthal the real danger 
appears to be that so much disaffection is being created in the Indian 
society; among political elites, counter-elites, and non-elites that 
some concerted action will take place on the part of a small group 
of men to overturn the regime, and no ofte will be interested enough 
to come.to its defence. 


- It is perhaps of little use to remain occupied with such gloomy 
forecasts painted with dark colour by a new school of political 
scientists, who, emulating the economists, are busy in constructing 
highly simplified, general models for political development in the 
developing countries. These models ‘lack ‘any predictive value. 
Political development, as Gunnar Myrdal observes, has to deal 
within these countries with ‘a spéctrum of: alternative possibilities’. 
It is certain, however, that a day of reckoning would come in 
the developing countries when the political forces in these countries 
must have to confront the problem of arranging in the urban sector 
an efficient administrative system and a sufficiently rapid growth 
of production to permit re-payment of the debt to the peasantry 
inevitably incurred during the early stages of development, with 
matters relating to description of, rather than prescription for, urban 
` problem, and, in this they. are putting themselves in the debt of socio- 
logists with whom they conduct a dialogue to find out an answer to 
the important question of ‘who rules’ urban communities. But 
in contrast with the sociological approach, American political scien: 
tists emphasize the examination of decisions and policies rather than 
the identification of alleged ‘influentials’; of political decision-makers 
rather than economic or social elites, of observed behaviour rather . 
than reputations for ‘influence’. ~ 


If the political growth of cities is still only a partly told story in 
the USA, it is an untold story in the developing countries. New 
nations.today are simultaneously restructuring their political, econo- 
mic and social systems. The relationship between urbanization and 
politics i is-so intimate in these countries that it almost eludes descrip- 
tion. -Politics here ‘enters not only into the consequences of urbani- 
zation, ‘but into -its causes aswell. Frequently redistribution of 
populations within developing - nations takes place, not because of 
a‘ concatenation of individual independent decisions by workers see- 
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king eňployment and shelter and employers seeking labourers, but 
due to gigantic political decisions. Although political decisions can 
mightily promote or retard the process of urbanization, it is rather 
curious that the new governments do not as much count the internal 
political consequences ‘of urbanization as they do in respect of capital 
formation, economic development and international prestige. Changes 
in the family structure, occupational and income patterns, and social 
organization associated with urbanization remain an untrodden field 
wherein exploration is immediately called for in order to find out 
how these changes affect and are affected by the pattern of politics 
and decision making, the distribution of controls among leaders and 
non-leaders, the rights and privileges of citizens, and in some sense 
the dignity of men. 


Political Science is perhaps ready now, opine Sayre and Polsby, to 
meet both the scientific and policy challenges posed by urbanization 
in the’ developing areas. Political scientists of the new nations 
can very well construct hypotheses outlining relations among inde- 
pendent variables such as literacy and education, income distribution 
and gross national income, ethnic homogeneity and variety, geogra- 
phic mobility and stability, and other economic and social characteri- 
stics of population, on the one hand, and the dependent variable of 
democratic politics on the other. Rates and types of urbanization 
could function in such hypotheses as critical intervening variables. 


Marx long ago suggested, for example, that. urban workers, 
because of-their economic distress and spatial concentration, would be 
a fertile soil for revolutionary activities. Today urban mobs in north 
Africa, the middle east, and east Asia indulge in violence, but not 
necessarily in revolutionary violence. aa i i 


Political Science and Urban Politics 


I doubt very much whether the ‘decisional’ or ‘reputational’ approach 
to community power can be used at all to explain a very large part 
of. what Indian urban politics is all about. Much of the politically 
relevant activities in the Indian cities may not be fitted well with the 
‘who governs, where, when and with what effects’ formulation. The 
instrumentalities of decision-making in the Indian cities are largely 
controlled by the state-appointed and local bureaucrats who are 
visibly subject to extreme state oversight. The material resources 
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available to the Indian municipalities are so meagre and the range of 
alternatives available to the decision-making apparatus is so 
circumscribed as to rule out any decision properly so called and pose 
problems even to the maintenance of minimal urban facilities like 
water supply or sanitation and to the regular payment of salary to the 
members of the civic staff. Still, a great deal of time, money and 
energy is spent for promoting electoral outcomes, the immediate 


“ rewards of which may be of very limited substantive nature. After 


all, what decision-making authority do the Calcutta Corporation 
Councillors enjoy under the Act of 1951? Even then it is not sheer 
guesswork to say that the municipal system of India does produce 
outputs which may involve non-material values. Claims to personal 
or group prestige often generate symbolic system responses 
having significance for the groups involved. For an understanding 
of the operations of a municipal arena we must deal with the political 
actors of both inside and outside the arena. Analyses originating 
from models of ‘system functions’ may land us at a dead end, unless 
we make them sufficiently sensitive to the cultural setttings and value 
patterns of our society. 

The ‘reputational’ approach to community power can only be 


meaningful if in the system there are (i) a large number of local 
values in dispute, (ii)' the decisional autonomy- of local political 


` actors is not severely hedged in by formal political structures, and 


(iii) the institutionalized sectors of society participate through given 
individuals in contests over influence in decision-making. It is very 
doubtful whether such an approach which presupposes the existence 
of these conditions can be meaningful in the study of urban 
community power in the developing countries. Inasmuch as the 
political systems of industrializing societies generally do not have 
strong institutionalized sectors (business and financial interests, the 
military, the temple, the mosque, the church, the labour union) 
participating through given individuals in contexts over influence in 
decision-making, the decisions concerning urban development are 
mostly made by the administrative bureaucrats. Bureaucracies in 
India no longer resemble the mythologized ‘steel frame’; bureaucratic 
accommodations with the new political system may have occurred in 
India allowing for partisan interests to influence decision-making. It 
is for persons engaged in urban research to find out whether such 
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accommodations are weakening the action system, ‘making adminis- 
tration unresponsive to an interested majority of the public, let alone 
an effectively organized minority’, They may enquire further into the 
decision-making process of the creakily inefficient bureaucracy which, 
instead of producing ‘results’, are more concerned with maintaining 
itself. 


Political scientists engaged in urban studies have to deal with 
political problems of metropolises also. As people are drawn towards 
cities and as cities get transformed into metropolitan areas, their 
political problems proliferate and intensify. As these problems 
multiply and deepen, more resources are distributed: intentionally and 
inadvertently. The problems of urban political systems meet and 
merge with those of political scientists generally when the political 
problems of urbanization, expandıng beyond provincial or state lines, 
leap beyond national borders. 


Metropolitanism is by nature not only a phenomenon of areas 
of large population, but it is also by nature a function ‘of certain 
levels of technological, social, and economic development. at is 
no wonder that the paradigm of the development of American 
metropolitan research has neither been followed in international 
comparisons nor copied in arriving at national definitions of 
metropolitanism in -countries outside the United States. An important 
research area, is therefore indicated: the creation of a typology 
of national definitions based upon the technological and economic 
levels of the individual country, region of the world, form of local: 
government; rate and level of urbanization, and other related factors., 
A number of demographic, cultural, social, economic and political 
factors alter, as Lenort suggests, the particular ‘threshold values’ 
of the variables used to define metropolitan areas. Therefore, judged 
by the American standard, Calcutta may be designated as a 
‘premature metropolis’, while by the national standard it may be. 
called a national metropolis. 

In a few areas of the world the boundary of a single municipal 
corporation even roughly coincides with the extent of a given, not to ' 
say metropolitan, area. The far more common phenomenon is.that 
many local governments, overlapping each other and dividing an 
urban or metropolitan -area fit in a polycentric or multinucleated: 
framework. But the- formal structure of -local government. in: 
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metropolitan areas, fragmental though it is, is by no means the sum- 
-total of local political life. It must be noted, however, that the 
‘urban system of government, despite its counter-productive untidiness 
and irrationality, is nonetheless the one that has evolved. It has not 
been imposed a priori and it does satisfy the demands of those who 
compete to control the allocation of its scarce resources. Those who 
advocate some forms of metro government are, inthis context, simply 
another set of actors trying to acquire political power in order to 
pursue a set of goals. 


Set of Inquiries 


Political scientists have so far contributed to the understanding of 
metropolitan problems only as consultants. Political scientists now 
must engage themselves in discovering the political preconditions 
for various stages of metropolitan integration. One set of inquiries 
for this purpose might include the present perceptions, and disposi- 
tions toward or against metropolitan integration held by political 
party leaders, electéd officials, urban bureaucracies, interest group 
leaders and communication media in a particular metropolitan 
region. Another set of questions might cover : Who initiates proposals 
for metropolitan integration? Who supports and- who opposes ? 
With what resources and strategies? Which conditions produce 
acceptance, which rejection? How to relate the prospects of each 
of the standard proposals for governmental reorganization—annexa- 
tion, consolidation, multipurpose or special districts, federation and 
so on—to the variations in the political and governmental environ- 
ment of the metropolitan regions of the nation or the political culture 
of nations? A series of political questions lies at the centre of metro 
government and planning ‘movement’. The questions are the old 
ones : What are the power equations likely to arise at the setting 
up of an integrated governmental structure for a metropolis ? Who. 
shall have power ? To do what to whom under what circumstances 
and for what purpose ? 


Allen D. Manvel in his paper included in volume IV of the US 
Commission on Population Growth and the American Future (1972) 
speaks of three alternative patterns which may serve as broad guide- 
lines for reorganizing local government arrangements in metropolitan 
areas. : (i) the pattern of-a single comprehensive government for an 
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entire metropolitan area (R. C. Wood calls it ‘Gargantua’) (ii) the 
-sécond alternative pattern involves a set of neighbouring comprehen- 
sive governments, and (iii) the pattern in. which some particular 
functions are assigned to an areawise jurisdiction, while all other 
local government services are provided by a set of smaller jurisdictions, 
each responsible in its own area for all functions not assigned to the 
metro government.. The third pattern of two-tier organization may 
have two versions; depending on whether in the second tier it provides 
for some areawise functioning or areawise performance of certain 
functions. All the three approaches—Gargantua, Cafetaria and 
Federation—will remain for many years to come only academic 
exercises. Our pressimism emanates from the dearth of institutional 
adaptation to present-day metropolitan conditions in different 
countries. This dearth perhaps can be explained in terms of the sheer 
complexity of inherited arrangements, apparent popular apathy, 
hesitancy on the part of political parties to initiate proposals with the 
prospect of uncertain political advantages and organized opposition 
to change by affected interest groups. Generally speaking, it can be 
said that metro government advocates as well'as those who advocate 
a comprehensive metropolitan planning effort do not represent a 
powerful political force. 


People’s Participation 


When metropolitan governmental reorganization would receive active 
consideration of government and citizenry, the ‘problems to be 
reckoned with would be layering and bureaucratization, so often 
found in very -large organizations, both public and private. The 
mere fact that various lines of responsibility have to be tied together 
at the top to a single chief executive and a single policy-making board 
would afford no automatic guarantee of real co-ordination. The 
problems of bureaucratic rule are more acute in societies where there 
is still a divorce of politics from social legitimacy and mass capability. 
In such a scheme of things there is a continuous alienation of 
institutions.and power establishments of all kinds from the concrete 
bases, of actual’ life. In West Bengal, for example, more than in, 
any other state of India, the people are entrapped in the crisis of, 
admitting bureaucracy to be the predominant mode of social action. 


Historically speaking also this had been the case when in the 
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latter half of the 19th century the Chitpavan brahmins supplied 
the members of urban bureaucracy in Bombay and the brahmins, 
kayasthas and vaidyas, mostly. drawn from the upper class urban 
property-holders, dominated the urban municipal institutions in 
Bengal. At present, with the broadening of the bureaucratic frame- 
work, administrators, technologists, politicians and even social scien- 
tists find it convenint to climb on to one or more bandwagons 
of bureaucracy with all its attractions of elitist power and privileges. 
It is therefore idle to hope that the establishment of a metropolitan 
government will automatically remedy the ills of a crazy-quilt pattern 
and disorganized system of government as we find in the Calcutta 
Metropolitan District. It would simply make bureaucracy triumphant. 
New institutions would provide for further bureaucratic aggrandise- 
ment. It is in this context that people’s participation in metro 
government and planning deserves careful consideration. 


L. W. Pye states that authorities in non-western countries have so’ 
far failed to demonstrate an understanding of the needs of the urban 
poor and the gap between the elite and the masses has widened. It is 
for political scientists to show how the apathetic, ignorant, poor and 
helpless are neglected in the market-places of participation as they 
are in the economic market-place of commerce. The Calcutta plan- 
ning experience has made it abundantly clear that lip-service to 
community participation is of little practical value. Participation is 
not a pilgrim’s progress, leading from ignorance and apathy to 
understanding, consensus and constructive action. Participation and 
agreement are characteristics of the liberal-democratic-unselfish 
society which is by definition a good society. It can be argued. that 
conflict among many interests in a complex urban society is inevitable, 
and can be resolved only by staging explicit public contests leading 
not to agreement but to compromise based on bargains. It is just not 
enough to argue the case for participation ; it is necessary to clarify 
the aims of participation and to organize that participation. Political 
scientists may engage themselves in providing clarifications of the 
following set of questions: Is participation necessary to give the 
planners full information about human needs and aspirations? To 
mobilize pressures for prompt and effective action ? To represent 
more effectively the minorities whose interests are neglected by 
conventional democratic procedures ?_ To produce wiser and more 
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responsible citizenry ? To help planners to choose the politically wise 
goal from a set of goals’? 


Finally, political scientists may go into the matter of accounta- 
bility and responsiveness of governments to the people they serve. 
Robert Dahl’s discussion on the subject may- very well serve as 
the starting-point of more pragmatic enquiries: “In a world of high 
population densities, ease of communication, and great -indepen- 
dence, where autonomy is in fact impossible...we confront...a 
dilemma” (‘The City in the Future of Democracy’, The American 
Political Science Review, December 1967, p. 960). 


The larger and more inclusive a unit, the more can its government 
regulate aspects of the environment that its citizens want to regulate. 
Yet, the larger and more inclusive a unit, with a representative 
government, and the more complex its tasks, the more participation 
must be reduced for most people to the single act of voting in 
an election. Conversely, the smaller the unit, the greater the oppor- 
tunity for citizens to participate in the decisions of their government. 
At one extreme, then, the people vote but they do not rule: at- 
the other, they rule—but they have nothing to rule over. 


‘ In Dahl’s view the national and state governments need to be 
supplementéd as much as possible by significant local jurisdictions 
able to handle a sizeable part of the entire governmental load and to 
serve as a training ground for meaningful popular. involvement 
in public affairs. On numerous grounds, but with particular concern 
for governmental responsiveness and the need for jurisdictions which 
can educate citizens in ’civic virtue’ or ‘political socialization’, Dahl 
emphasizes the necessity of developing subnational units of govern- 
ment that are large enough to deal effectively with a broad range of 
responsibilities yet small enough to remain below the ‘critical thres- 
hold for wide participation’. 


Assistance by Foreign City Planners 


Many developing counteries are increasingly trying to enlist -the 
assistance of foreign: city planners and ‘professionals from other 
fields in their ambitious urban development ventures. Such assistance - 
has been sought in Calcutta, Lima, Santiago, Ciudad Guyana and- 
Ljubligana in recent years. American planners and US-trained pro- 
fessionals working in such urban centres are willy-nilly: called to 
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assume the role of agents of economic, social and political change to 
a much larger extent than they normally do in an industrial or post- 
industrial society. Can they ever hope to discharge the function of 
social, economic and political change agents? I feel inclined to 
agree with John Friedmann in answering this question with a 
flat ‘no’. . : i 

City planning in the United States is to a very great extent a 
-home-made profession ; understandably enough, their professional 
outlook is formal in the parochial schools of western planning. They 
can hardly be expected to know much of the cultural and institutional 
environment of the developing countries. Besides, the American or 
European planners have to satisfy the immediate demands of their 
employer—generally .an international bureaucracy; during their 
short sta” in foreign countries they get no time in nurturing new 
institutioms, in mobilizing political support for their ideas and in 
persuading those who are hostile or indifferent to their ideas. 


Foreign-trained domestic planners cannot also expect to do much. 
They do not find a minimum of desirable political and administrative 
support. The quality of urban life in the developing countries is 
left for tne government to decide, most probably perhaps because 
of the lacx of a civic spirit in the European-American tradition. What 
the government does is really the work of a handful of bureaucrats- 
cum-spec.alists who occupy leading positions in the administrative 
hierarchy. Corporations and municipalities are mostly impotent, 
incapable of maintaining even the purely house-keeping activities. In 
addition to this, institutional arrangements are generally weak. 
Legislaticns concerning urban growth are too often obsolete and 
fragmentary. Most of the developing countries have not the capacity 
to sustain researches on urban questions, No wonder, urban 
planners in these countries operate on ‘hunches, guesses, or plain 
mis-information’. 

Foreign-trained urban planners find the reality map confronting 
them to be completely different from what they had the privilege of 
seeing while staying abroad. The analytical techniques appropriate to 
post industrial society are too refined for application abroad — the 
techniques of planning and analysis learnt for two or three years in 
a society of massive information systems and a culture accustomed to 
managment by experts may be of no use in countries where 
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information systems with similar capacities do not exist. Given 
this background, is it wrong to say that the planner returning 
from America or Europe has been trained for the wrong job? He 
suffers from professional isolation; in course of time he loses 
contact with his American or European professors. Mail may be. 
lost ; interests may change ; books and foreign journals cost pounds 
or dollars that he does not have. 


Any organization devoted to urban research in the developing ` 
countries must first of all get rid of the abysmal ignorance of the 
social enviornment in which it has to work. It must of necessity be 
conversant, sometimes of course, through foreign-trained experts or 
the prolific foreign commentators, with the new lines of enquiry 
which can at times be followed or usually ignored with profit. . 


ORGANIZATIONAL ISSUES IN URBAN DEVELOPMENT : © 
WEST BENGAL’S EXPERIMENTS AND EXPERIENCE 


s 


ASOK MUKHOPADHYAY 


THe urbanization process in modern Bengal began picking up its 
tempo in the second half of the nineteenth century ; its pace increased 
in the twentieth century. The urban centres in Bengal before the 
mid-nineteenth century were, in a sense “urban villages”. The growth 
of urban centres in the modern period took a definite shape only 
with the beginning of industrialization and large-scale trade and 
commerce. Bengal’s urban scene gradually changed in the wake of 
independence and partition. West Bengal witnessed a steady increase 
in its urban population and an erratic distribution of this growing 
population thanks to the waves of refugee influx since independence. 


Although more than hundred years old,* urban government in 
West Bengal today functions under a chaotic system of organizational 
management. Calcutta, being the seat of imperial power, constituted 
an exception. The British rulers took the task of governing the “City 
of Charnock” somewhat seriously. When London was having a 
reorganized system of government towards the close of the nineteenth 
century, Calcutta received its due share of attention of the authorities 
in view of its growing importance as a centre of national and inter- 
national trade. But urban government in the rest of Bengal languished 
in a state of archaic form of management and very weak financial 
base.* Only very recently there have been some attempts in West 
Bengal to grapple with the problems of urban development and its 
organization. Creating urban authorities like corporation and 
municipality is not enough. These institutions need adequate 
functional jurisdiction and commensurate organizational structures, 
backed up by necessary financial support, in order to maintain the 
essential civic services in urban areas at a tolerably high level of 
efficiency. 


Reader, Department of Political Science, University of Calcutta. 
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Up to independence the real dimension of the challenge of urban 
development in Bengal was not adequately realized. But since 
independence, especially since the early 1960s, West Bengal has been 
witnessing the worst form of urban explosion. Population.concentra- 
tion in and near Calcutta has exceeded all limits of tolerability. In 
1971 the city of Calcutta proper had one of the highest densities in 
the world (30,276 per sq. km ).®° Calcutta, which is in a sense “India’s 
City”, has rapidly been transformed into a veritable cauldron of 
human agglomeration living in an extremely unhygienic condition. 
Calcutta’s rich cultural and political tradition can be no consolation 
for its ecological and environmental ugliness. 


Early Institution-Building 


The beginning of legislation for urban development in Bengal dates 
.back to the early twentieth century when the Calcutta Improvement 
Trust was set up under the Act of 1911 to undertake programmes of 
town improvement and extension within the city limits of Calcutta. 
Town improvement responsibility was considered unsafe in the hands 
of the politics-ridden Corporation of Calcutta. The suburbs of 
Calcutta and other urban growth nuclei arround the jute mills along 
the river Hooghly, including the town of Howrah, were left to grow 
‘unplanned. 


When the Bengal Municipal Act of 1932 reorganized the suburban 
municipalities, these institutions of urban government could not 
undertake any planning and urban development activity because of 
their lack of technical manpower and administrative competence. 
‘Another improvement trust was set up under a separate legislation in 
1956 for the city of Howrah which had, by this time, a population of 
over half a million living with the barest municipal infrastructure. 
These’ improvement trusts are functionally competitive to the 
municipal authorities of their respective areas, but the latter have to 
contribute to the funds of the former. In practice, however, the 
Calcutta Corporation and Howrah Municipality have proved defaulters 
in making regular payments to their improvement trusts. Later on 
these improvement trusts were given powers of planning, urban 
renewal and some specific functions of urban development. The 
chairman of the improvement trust (usually an officer belonging to 
the ICS/IAS) has been made an ex-officio member of the corresponding 
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municipal council which, in its turn, is to send its representative on 
to.the corresponding improvement trust. 


Apart from these improvement trusts, the state government’s 
public health engineering branch of the Health Department has been 
entrusted with the task of undertaking water supply schemes in many 
areas. The municipalities are not very much involved in this type of 
work because of their lack of money and expertise. These urban 
local authorities are shy of accepting loan liabilities of projects or the 
responsibility of maintaining the assets created by the state agencies. 
The municipalities and corporations have been viewed merely as 
house-keeping agencies ; they have, up till recently, been denied 
any meaningful role in the process of land-use planning and urban 
development. The function of administering the vital services in 
urban areas has so long been ordinarily monopolized by the state 
government’s departments and/or governmental agencies like improve- 
ment trusts. 


Concept of Metropolitan Planning 


This trend is unmistakably noticed in the treatment received by 
Calcutta Corporation and other municipalities at the hands of the 
state government. The Corporation of Calcutta, which was mostly 
used by the Bengalee nationalist leaders as a forum for lodging anti- 
imperialist struggles and settling factional quarrels of the Congress 
politics in Bengal,* was itself denied of its autonomy soon after 
independence. The corporation was superseded by the state 
government in 1948. The Calcutta Corporation Investigation Commi- 
ssion ( 1948-49 ) revealed the inadequacies of the services maintained 
by ‘the corporation and the administrativé weaknesses of the 
organization.® When it was restored to a normal democratic set-up 
under the Calcutta Municipal Act of 1951, the political base of its 
authority was not made fully democratic, as local government 
elections in West Bengal then were not held on the basis of universal 
adult franchise. 


Compared with the Calcutta Municipal Act of 1923, the Act of 
1951 increased the state government’s control over the corporation, 
both administratively and financially. Unbridled, sometimes irrespon- 
sible, trade union activities, and alleged corruption on the'part of a 
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few city-fathers ruined this premier urban lecal authority both admini- 
stratively and financially. The story is not much different in the case 
of the municipalities outside Calcutta. During the 1950s and 1960s 
one crisis after another in urban government invariably produced one 
result, namely, increased control by the state government over urban 
local government. The leaders of urban local authorities developed 
in the process a sense of futility. As a result, the political sub-system 
of local government in West Bengal in post-independence period 
gradually passed into a state of intertia. 


It was only in the background of a scandal of water-pollution 
leading to the cholera epidemic in 1958 in the city of Calcutta and its 
adjoining areas that the state government became deeply concerned 
about the formidable challenge of running the essential civic services 
throughout the metropolis. Consultation with the experts of World 
Health Organization convinced the state government about the 
necessity of a massive environmental improvement -of the whole of 
the metropolis. The idea of metropolitan planning caught the 
imagination of West Bengal’s formidable chief minister Dr B. C. 
Roy. The birth of Calcutta Metropolitan Planning Organization 
(CMPO) in 1961 as a planning unit outside the state government’s 
secreteriat and directly responsible to the chief minister heralded the 
beginning of metropolitan thinking on urban development in West 
Bengal. 


The CMPO delineated as Calcutta Metropolitan District (CMD) 
an area covering about 533 sq. miles, spread on both sides of the 
river Hooghly, of which Calcutta corporation accounted for only a 
little less than 40 sq. miles and the remainder was broken up into 35 
municipal and 65 non-municipal urban areas ; there were also 500 
odd semi-urban villages within the CMD.” The CMPO “‘was charged 
with preparing a comprehensive development plan to secure the 
health, safety, convenience and welfare of the inhabitants of the area, 
to recommend the tasks to be‘ discharged by government agencies, 
and to advise on the financial resources and fiscal measures required 
for the tasks’’. Its efforts resulted in the Basic Development Plan 
(BDP) brought out in 1966 with a twenty-year (1966-86) perspective 
of urban growth for a projected population of 12°3 millions.¢ The 
CMPO was not a statutory body and, with the death of Dr B. C. 
Roy in 1962, it had to undergo some upsetting adjustments in its 
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relationship wtih the; departments of the state government. Tt was 
eventually merged with the Town and Country Planning Branch of 
the Development & Planning Department of the state government. 
The CMPO, in fact, never received the necessary political support 
from the municipal leadership in the area concerned. ^ 


The CMPO’s suggestions for the organizational aspect of the 
BDP was accepted in one instance only. Calcutta Metropolitan 
Water and Sanitation Authority (CMWSA), setup in 1966, was given 
a metropolis-wide jurisdiction and powers to take over the existing 
municipal installations, plan and build new ones, and levy separate 
water and other rates for finding its own resources. The CMWSA 
was, however, hamstrung from the beginning by strong opposition of 
the local authorities to its proposal for water rate, and remained 
practically defunct till it came under the CMDA’s umbrella in 1974. 


In the mid-1960s West Bengal began slipping into a phase of 
political instability, which started with a mighty food movement, 
(1966) organized by the leftists against the Congress government., 
witnessed successively two unstable United Front ministries of the 
left parties in 1967 and 1969-70 and two spells of President’s rule.in 
the State in 1967-69 and 1970-72. It was during this period that 
West Bengal also experienced ‘‘politics of violence” in a large scale. 
In course of tackling street violence the state administration in 1970, 
then placed under the direct responsibility of the Union gevernment, 
realized that the sprawling metropolis of Calcutta was not only 
unplanned but undernourished as well. The whole area severely 
lacked the basic minimum civic services on a satisfactory level. 


Since independence the annual investment in civic services in this 
area had never exceeded Rs. 5 crores whereas at the commencement 
of the Fourth Five-Year Plan (1969) the annual investment need of 
the area was etimated at Rs. 150 crores. B.B. Ghosh, a retired 
ICS officer who was then acting as the chief adviser to the Governor, 
persuaded the central government that the development of Calcutta . 
metropolis could be possible only with massive financial assistance 
from the central government. Ghosh received necessary response 
and support from B. Sivaraman, then cabinet secretary at the centre. 
The idea of direct central involvement in Calcutta metropolitan 
development was accepted, and very soon the World Bank’s 
assistance was sought for and obtained. The state government also 
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decided to introduce octroi in the CMD in search of additional 
resources for metropolitan development. The organizational 
response for this challenging task of metropolitan development was 
the setting up of the Calcutta Metropolitan Poeun Authcrity 
(CMDA) in 1970. 


Urban and Regional Planning 


Before taking up the story of CMDA, it would be necessary to have 
a look into the town planning efforts of the state government. As 
early as 1961 the state government appointed a commission for 
studying the model bill on. town planning earlier circulated by the 
central government. The commission approved of the idea of the 
central bill and its report led to the establishment of the Town and 
Country Planning branch of the state government’s Department of 
Development and Planning, headed by the Development Commissioner 
with statewide responsibility for urban and regional planning. 


. Nothing followed immediately. As an interim measure, législation 
was made the controlling the use of land within the CMD. The 
Calcutta Metropolitan Planning Area (Use and Development of 
Land) Control Act of 1965, as amended in 1969, empowered the 
state government to notify in advance particular areas for the control 
of its land through some officer appointed for the purpose. But this 
measure was no substitute for any comprehensive legislation 
providing for state-wide or metropolitan, regional, urban’ planning 
in West Bengal. 


Comprehensive legislation for town planning had to wait for 
more than a decade. The West Bengal Town and Country (Planning 
and Development) Act was passed in 1979 for controlling the use of 
land and providing for its planned development in rural and urban 
areas. The measure aims at preventing disorganized and uncoordinated 
growth creating serious civic and environmental problems, and 

- providing adequate legislative sanction to facilitate proper 
enforcement and implementation of urban development plans. The 
most important point in this Act has been the constitution of 
planning-cum-development authorities for “planning areas’ to be 
notified under the Act. The state government has been authorized to 
appoint any local authority or statutory corporation or even any 
officer as planning or development authority. 
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Experiment of CMDA 

The CMDA, as an executive agency, was created through a 
President’s Act in 1970. The measure was finally passed by the 
state legislature in 1972. The CMDA Act of 1972 made the 
Authority responsible for formulating development schemes and 
coordinating, supervising and financing the implementation of 
such schemes.® i 


The Authority was to consist of the Chief Minister (or his 
nominee} as chairman, three officials of the state government, and 
three non-official members to be nominated by the state government 
(one from among the councillors of the Calcutta Corporation and 
two from among the elected commissioners of the municipalities 
within the CMD). The establishment of the CMDA was simply a 
measure for managing the crisis of urban explosion within the CMD. 
No “planning” power worth its name was given to the CMDA which 
was primarily designed as a programming and funding agency 
monitoring execution of various works. The CMDA, which “emerged 
as the focal point for the resurrection of the metropolis”, initially 
delegated its executing responsibilities to 53 agencies, although the 
bulk of the work was concentrated in nine agencies, namely, 
` the CMDA itself, four state government directorates, two state 
autonomous agencies and two local autonomous agencies. As 
the CMDA found this condition unsatisfactory and the World Bank 
also insisted upon consolidation of responsibilities, the state 
government in 1973-74 completed the consolidation of development 
responsibilities within the CMDA.?° 


At this time, B. N. Sen, then the state government’s Minister 
of Public Works and Housing, who had been heading the Housing 
Board and had been the Hooghly River Bridge Commissoner, took over 
the chairmanship of the CMDA. Thus by 1974 major metropolitan 
development programmes were brought under a common steward- 
ship.** However, the CMDA obtained no power of land-use 

~ planning and drawing up any Master.Plan for the CMD. West 
Bengal has, in fact, no Master Plan of town planning on a long-term 
basis nor has the state government any department of town planning 
related to municipal and urban development. 


The CMDA was basically designed as a crisis-measure for arresting 
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the deterioration of the CMD. As an expert has correctly pointed 
out; “from a skeletal coordinating mechanism the CMDA has grown 
into a huge organisation, planning and executing its own programmes 
and mobilising resources”.** The CMDA’s budgeting and reviewing 
mechanism that brought together the state, central and World Bank 
commitments, set the trend for planning investment in urban develop- 
ment and resource mobilization in India’s other metropolitan cities. 


The project-oriented organization that the CMDA has been, it 
lacked populaf support at its birth. The leftist-controlled Calcutta 
corporation and other municipalities within the CMD vehemently 
opposed the establishment of the CMDA in 1970. The then Mayor 
of Calcutta reportedly opposed the attempt of the state and central 
governments to bypass the elected urban local governments in. the 
task of urban development and renewal.?® Barin Chatterjee, 
a prominent CPI(M) councillor of Calcutta corporation suspected 
that the CMDA was the Congress Party’s move to come back to 
power; the Congress Municipal Association expectedly criticized 
the leftists’ standpoint.‘* The leftists were, in a sense, justified in 
taking this view, because the idea of creating the CMDA was 
primarily based upon the arguments of fragmented jurisdiction and 
the administrative incapability of Calcutta Corporation and other 
municipalities ; also the financial bankruptcy of these urban local 
authorities was then well-known. The bureaucratic leaders of the 
state and central governments of 1970 preferred “a small and 
compact statutory body enjoying wide powers of formulation, fund- 
ing, coordination and execution of development schemes’’.* 5 ' 


Calcutta corporation was superseded in 1972 and it is still under 
supersession today. Most of the municipalities, up to 1977, also 
remained superseded and were left with little resources for tackling 
accumulated problems in every field of urban development. The 
inevitable happened.’ The. urban government sector was allowed to 
languish in frustration and the urban population, especially in the 
CMD, were made to suffer because of absence of any citizen parti- 
cipation in development efforts.. The CMDA kept itself busy, with - 
increased powers and competence since 1974, with isolated schemes 
of urban development mostly involving construction activities. In 
popular imagination the. CMDA came to be. identifies with specta- 
cular show-piece schemes. 
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The BDP’s strategy for concentrating’ urban development at the 
€MD’s north (Kalyani-Bansberia) and south (central Calcutta- 
Howrah) points was subsequently revised by the Development Pers- 
pective and Investment Plan (DPIP) drawn up in 1976, which 
favoured polycentric deyelopment around : major centres of urban 
growth-on both sides of the river Hooghly. - The plans drawn up 
under DPIP had no statutory basis and actual progress was halting. 
Zonal physical planning and statutory development control were 
lacking. The CMDA went on adopting an engineering projects 
approach which enabled it to undertake a massive programme of 
infrastructure development without taking into account the changing 
socio-political and economic realities. 


The CMDA, under its Act of 1972, was not assigned the task of 
metropolitan structure planning and land-use control nor was it given 
the powers and machinery to perform the task of urban planning and 
development control. The Town and Country Planning Act 1979, 
however, seeks to lend the necessary statutory authority to. the 
CMDA for structure planning and development control. As actions 
under this Act of 1979 would take time for their fruition, other orga- 
nizational measures have been adopted by the state government to 
grapple with the challenging task of urban development. 


As part of the BDP’s strategy of developing some counter-magnets 
to Calcutta metropolis, attention has’ been focussed on three areas, 
namely, Asansol-Durgapur, Siliguri, and Haldia, where necessary 
amenities of urban living, including adequate educational and cultural 
stimulus, are to’ be built up. The growth potential of these three 
areas was looked upon as an excellent base for the state’s efforts for 
industrialization and urbanization. For all three areas separate 
development authorities have been constituted. The responsibility 
for administrative supervision of these development authorities is 
vested with the state government’s Department of Urban 
‘Development, whereas the CMDA is under the administrative control 
of the Department of Public Works (Metropolitan Development). 


Recent Measures For Urban Development 


The ‘decade of the seventies began with a great zeal at the central 
government level for improving environmental conditions of living. 
Prodded by the central government, the state government set up in 
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the early 1970s two specialized authorities : Environmental Pollution 
Control Board and West Bengal Housing Board. ` These statutory 
authorities consist of nominated members and work in the field of 
urban development without any organic relation with other autho: 
tities actively engaged in urban development. ` 


The Left Front, which came to-power in the state in mid-1977, 
started thinking afresh in regard to urban development. On grounds 
‘of both ideology and practical party politics the Leftists were keen in 
‘ending dominance of bureaucracy and technocracy in this field. Just as 
in the case of panchayats, the new government declared its intention 
to decentralize powers and delegate responsibility for urban develop- 
ment to elected urban governmental institutions. With the purpose of 
revitalizing the superseded Calcutta Corporation and other munici- 
palities in the.state, which existed in a moribund condition, some 
new ~legislations were passed. Prasanta Sur, the most dynamic 
and imaginative Minister for Local Government & Urban Develop- 
ment that Bengal has seen since Surendranath Banerjea, has already 
pushed through new bills for reorganizing Calcutta Corporation 
(Calcutta Municipal’ Corporation Bill), providing a municipal 
corporation for Howrah (Howrah Municipal. Corporation Bill) and 
strengthening. the administrative set-up of municipalities throughout 
the state (Bengal-Municipal Amendment Bill)— all in 1980. 


The first two bills providing for a Mayor-in-Council type of 
municipal organization and restructuring the system of municipal 
taxation are still awaiting Presidential assent. Delayed by some 
unavoidable reasons like the devastating floods in late-1978 and 
mid-term Lok Sabha elections in early-1980, the overdue elections 
for 87 municipalities have been completed in mid-1981 with an 
‘enlarged democratic base.‘® The administrative organization of the 
municipalities -has been strengthened by the Bengal Municipal 
(Amendment) Act 1980, which amended the parent municipal Act of 
1932. ' This Act séeks to help the municipalities in carrying out their 
responsibilities for urban development in a more efficient way and 
therefore compulsorily provides for one Executive officer, one 
Engineer, one Accounts Officer, and one Health Officer in each 
municipality. These officers would be on the roll strength of the 
municipalities but their recruitment, posting, pay and allowances 
‘would be the responsibility of the state government. a 
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This process of revitalizing the erstwhile moribund and devalued 
municipalities was preceded by a few-other measures aimed at better 
organization of urban development. First came the Central Valua- 
tion Board Act in 1978.. Originally insisted upon by the World Bank, 
the CVB bill had come to the state legislature in. 1975-76 but could 
not be passed in the face of strong opposition of the local government 
world. The measure, finally passed in 1978, aims at achieving 
uniformity and objectivity in assessment of urban properties for the 
purpose of local taxation. The widespread practice of underassess- 
ment of property by the municipal authorities has been sought to be 
fought by packing the CVB with three nominated expert members 
only. Up till now this Board has not been able to achieve anything 
mentionable so far as its main assigned task of preparing a valuation 
chart for municipal areas is concerned. 


Almost simultaneously with the CVB came the Municipal Finance 
Commission for undertaking a comprehensive review of the financial 
position of the municipal corporations and municipalities. Since 
1979 the Commission has been studying the resource gap of the 
municipal authorities and trying to suggest the norms of municipal 
taxation, the principles to govern the government’s grants-in-aid to 
the municipal authorities, and possible changes in their territorial 
jurisdiction vis-a-vis their financial viability. The Commission is 
expected to take some more time for submitting its recommen- 
dations. : - 

For achieving better coordination between the municipalities and 
the state secretariat, the Directorate of Local Bodies has been created 
in 1978. This administrative measure has been taken in order to do 
away with the archaic and time-consuming communication link 
between the municipalities and the secretariat through the offices of 
divisional commissioners and district officers. There were reportedly 
‘some instances where a resolution adopted by a municipality took 
four years to reach the relevant department of the state govern- 
ment.” Furthermore, a separate Municipal Engineering Directorate 
has been set up in 1978 for helping the municipalities in their task of 
formulating and executing development schemes in road-building, 
water supply, market complexes and similar construction activities, 
and also far rendering technical advice sought by the munici- 
palities. 
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In pursuance of central government scheme of developing smalt 
and medium. towns in order to relieve the metropolitan areas of their 
population pressure the state government has adopted in 1979-80 a 
special urban development programme of Rs. 200 crores. Under this 
programme, administratively controlled by the state government’s 
Urban Development’ Department, seven municipal towns in West 
Bengal have already been identified for. integrated development 
during the next five years. Contrary to the erstwhile practice of 
ignoring the local authorities in such matters, the municipalities 
concerned have‘been dsked’to be positively involved-in planning the 
integrated development of their areas. 
~ As part of the state government's policy of achieving organiza- 
tional viability of the municipalities as urban development agencies, 
the pay-scales and allowances of municipal employees throughout the 
statezhave been improved in 1981. The state government has been 
primarily guided inthis respect by the recommendations made by the 
Pay Committee for the Calcutta Corporation employees and the Pay 
Réview Committee for the employees of other municipalities. This 
administrative measure assumes importance in the whole scheme of 
urban development insofar as an army of contented municipal 
émployees seems to be a sine qua non of efficient municipal adminis- 
tration.’ Commensurate with the bigger role currently envisaged for 
the urban local authorities in the process of urban development, the 
state government has also arranged special allowances for the 
Mayors/Deputy Mayors, Chairmen/Vice-Chairmen and Councillors / 
Commissioners ‘in the new legislative measures related to the 
corpora and municipalities. i 


New Strategy For Urban Development. 


Right from its assumption of office, the Left ‘Front government has 
béen insisting on currecting the urban development policy followed 
since 1969- 70, which it considered unrealistic and “not Telated to the 
common man”.1® The new urban development strategy evolved by 
the Left Front government has been given a distinct pro-poor stance 
and is based on the technique of mobilizing as much local resources 
as possible ‘and using a low-cost technology wherever possible. The 
disproportionate attention received up till-recently by: the CMD 
in the state government’s urban development programme has been 
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sought to be rectified. Calcutta and its metropolis are important 
centres of urban growth in West Bengal, but the importance of 
this area would not henceforth be allowed to overshadow the deve- 
lopment needs of other urban areas. This shift-of emphasis has 
entitled the municipalities to a bigger say in structure planning 
for the development of their areas and much larger dose: of financial 
assistance from the state government. 


- The state government’s new strategy for urban development has 
also proposed to build up urban facilities and production infrastruc- 
ture at the places of potential urban growth like the block headquar- 
ters. This policy is expected to discourage people living in semi- 
urban and rural areas from migrating to urban and metropolitan 
areag.*® 


Besides rejecting the policy of selective urban development, the 
new strategy has also sought to rearrange the order of priority in 
urban development. Creation of the minimum facilities of urban 
living such as supply of potable water, drainage and conservancy 
services, road network, primary health centres, primary schools, and 
shelter for the homeless constitutes the priority sector in the 
allotment of investible funds. Building market complexes, stadia, 
recreational facilities would be done through special loans and self- 
financing techniques. 


This urban development strategy based on low-cost ERO NER as 
far as possible, claims novelty in another respect.. In selecting the 
target group of development projects the local authorities in urban 
areas are to choose and locate development projects in such a way as 
would benefit the poorer sections of the population to the maximum 
possible extent. Since selection of beneficiaries has been made an 
important part of the strategy, the urban local authorities as 
“planning authority” would have to do structure planning and 
implement development projects after consultation with the people’s 
representatives and taking the help of the available local talents and 
manpower. Local development projects must be oriented to 
employment potentials in the locality and based on labour-inten- 
sive technology as far as possible.*° 

. In consonance with this new strategy the CMDA has recently 
been asked to. play a “reduced role” in the process of urban 
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development.?”* In the changed context, the CMDA is to do 
the funding, but planning as well as implementing are to be the 
responsibilities of the municipalities within the CMD. The World 
Bank has also reportedly asked for streamlining the CMDA’s 
administrative set-up in order to eliminate effectively its operational 
laxities and organizational vices. The state government’s latest 
approach to urban development underlines decentralization of 
urban planning and project implementation in order to cash in 
the knowledge, vigour and enthusiasm of the political leadership 
of the urban localities. The balance in the urban power structure 
has thus been sought to be titled in favour of the urban poor and 
their’ representatives. The leftists’ political calculations in urban 
Bengal today also favour this development strategy. Their confidence 
is buttressed by the fact that their government has raised the per 
head . plan expénditure for urban development from Rs 0°45 in 
1969-70 to Rs 12°00 in 1980-81. During 1969-78 a sum of Rs 20 
lakhs was annually budgeted for about 90 municipalities (excepting 
Calcutta Corporation) taken together. Thus amount was raised by 
the Left Front government to Rs 260 Jakhs in 1978-79, Rs 425 lekhs 
in 1979-80, and Rs 750 Jakhs in 1980-81. This assistance has come 
from the state government as outright development grant to the 
municipalities. ** 


Conclusion 


All the institutional reforms, the new development strategy and the 
increased budgetary provisions for the urban governments show that 
West Bengal today is passing through a sort of “urban development 
movement”. With the introduction of universal adult suffrage in- 
local government elections in 1964 and lowering the voting age in 
local elections in-1978 has come the necessary political support for 
urban development programmes. The setting-up of the CMDA 
focussed popular-attention on the problems of urban development, 
but public participation in the management of urban development in 
West Bengal been sought to be ensured only very recently. 


Urban development here has attracted simultaneous involvement 
of the national, state and Jocal governments ; even international 
assistance in finance and expertise has been arranged to build up the 
infrastructure for improving the conditions of urtan living. The state 
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government’s latest strategy seeks to resuscitate urban leadership by 
investing powers and responsibilities on urban local government 
institutions. The erstwhile moribund conditions of the urban political 
system in’ West Bengal have already been replaced by a confident 
mood among the emerging municipal leadership. Penetration of 
urban political system by the left-oriented local Jeadership, so well 
accomplished in the municipal elections of 1981, holds the promise 
of rescuing the process of urban development from the control 
exercised by. bureaucrats and technocrats. Urban development, like 
any other sector of politics and public administration, is likely to be 
divorced from public interest if adequate democratic accountability is 
not ensured through proper institutionalization. The latest scandal 
involving the CMDA in the case of developing the new satellite 
townships in east and south Calcutta?’ eloquently testifies the 
necessity of democratic conttol over urban development process. 


Once the institutions of urban government are politically 
strengthened and are invested with adequate powers, responsibilities 
and resources for urban development, West Bengal’s urban political 
system is likely to assume a new look. In the changed political 
situation today the argument of depoliticized development appears 
invalid and self-defeating. Special-purpose institutions like improve- 
ment trusts, development authorities and functional organizations, 
sooner or later, “get enmeshed in another style or level of politics” ; 
hence the real organizational issue in urban development is not to 
avoid politics but to create vigorous of institutions of urban govern- 
ment through which political forces may find “meaningful express- 
ions.” °$ 


Responsibilities for urban development in West Bengal today are 
divided among a large number of authorities. The list ‘of such 
authorities is very long indeed, viz. development authorities for 
CMD, Asansol-Durgapur, Siliguri regions ; CMWSA, CIT, HIT; 
Calcutta Corporation and 110 municipalities and some notified area 
authorities ; Housing Board; Pollution Control Board; Hooghly 
River Bridge’ Commissioner ; different departments of the state 
‘government like Public Works (Roads), Public Works (Metropolitan 
Development), Irrigation and Waterways, Town and Country Plann- 
. ing branch of the Development and Planning Department ; Public 
Health Engineering branch of the Health Department ; Transport 
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Department, Housing Board ; and even Home (Police) Department. 
Proposal for a Water Board for managing water supply in non-CMD 
areas is being actively considered. .The statė government’s depart- 
ment of Local Government and Urban Development. enjoys limited 
jurisdiction in utban development process and exercises .weak 
control over all these authorities and government departments. 
Diverse types of institutions/departments working in ‘the same or 
closely .allied operational field bespeaks of ad hocism in state 
administration. . Lack of horizontal coordination inevitably follows ; 
institutional /departmental rivalry and near-chactic conditons have 
often been seen to have developed. 


` In West Bengal today acting at cross-purposes, mutual challeng- 
ing of departmental decisions, one’s sheer neglect of another's 
development ` proposals, and avoidable competition among. the 
departments, for obtaining. larger spending powers are some of the 
features of inter-departmental relations found in the state govern- 
ment machinery concerned with the mansgement of urban develop- 
ment. What seems the need of the hour is hard homework by the 
state’s house-keeping departments, and not larger state control over 
the. urban government institutions. As a student of ‘the urban 
challenge to government has-observed, the central problem through- 
out the world has been to devise such an organizational arrangement 
whereby sttb-division of work and complementary mechanisms could 
be designed for coordination at crucial points of interdependence.** 
Serious thinking and researches into suitable organizational 
framework for. urban development are urgently called for in West 
Bengal today if the benefits of urban development are to reach the 
common man and the poorer sections of society in..an efficient 
manner. West . Bengal’s experiments and experience in urban 
development show that considerable efforts have been made but much 
still remains to be done.. , 
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APPROACHES TO THE STUDY OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


Mouir BHATTACHARYA 


In the family of governments, local government has been a small 
but a significant member. It has existed informally in many local 
communities as natural government that spontaneously grew up 
in response to communal living. Common problems of local commu- 
nities ranging from law and order maintenance to local public works 
have traditionally been looked after by local government. In course 
of time these small units of government were institutionalized and 
given formal recognition in law. Many countries deliberately intro- 
duced systems of local government to ensure spot management 
of local problems. Municipal government and panchayati raj in 
India are illustrations of this type of innovation. As it has been in 
existence in several countries of the world, local government 
developed the following common attributes : : 


a. adefined geographical space as its operational jurisdiction, 
b. a local council elected by the local citizenry, 

c. an independent source of tax income, and 

d. a degree of “autonomy” in local decision-making. 


Discussions on government and politics have generally included local 
self-governing institutions — their structure and working — as an 
integral theme. Political theory has been basically concerned with the 
state as such and its relationship with society, groups and individuals. 
Theorizing on micro-institutions like local government has not been 
very common. 


In different countries and at different times, local government has, 
however, attracted the attention of scholars and philosophers. Broad 
classifications of local government types have been made on different 
bases to systematize our knowledge of local government as it has 
been: existent in different countries. Classificatory schemes are 
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sometimes based on central-local relationship. The English and 
French models are illustrative in this context. Sometimes typologies 
are built on the basis of internal structures cf-local government. 
Mode of functional endowment can be another basis of classification 
(e.g. ultra vires vs. general competence). 


As stated earlier, theorizing, as distinguished from descriptive 
writing, in local government has not made much headway. 19 quote 
W.J. M. Mackenzie : 


There is no theory. of local government. There is no normative 
general theory from which we can deduce what local govern- 
ment ought-to be ; there is no positive general theory from 
which we can derive testable hypotheses about what it is.* 


Rudiments of normative theory are available in the writings of many 
political philosophers. J. S. Mill’s writing on local government is an 
illustration of normative theorizing. 

It is positive theory that has really been missing so far. In 
recent times efforts have been made to illuminate the actual mode of 
working.of local government institutions. Positive theory based 

_on empirical data and field observation is in the process of being 
formulated. There are hopeful indications of investigative research 
which is expected in course of time to produce positivistic knowledge 
with greater explanatory strength. 


Major Approaches 


A number of salient approaches to local government study can be 
identified from among the mass of writings on the subject. 


_ First, there is a group of historical-anthropological writings that 
seek to explain local government as natural organizational growth 
in small communities in response to local civic problems. Bryce 
noted such “beginnings of popular government ... in small areas, 
rural communities and tiny cities”, in his memorable study on 
Modern Democracies.* Gandhi’s predilection for ‘village swaraj’ 
was anchored in similar anthropological evidence. Gandhi wrote, 


Panchayat has an ancient flavour; it is a good word. It 
literally means an assembly of five elected by villagers. It. 
represents the system, by which the innumerable village 
republics of India were governed. . ; 
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Besides throwing light on origin, anthropological explanations provide 
evidence of ‘autonomy’ and locational specificity of local government 
institutions. * 


Sécondly, there is a considerable body of literature emphasizing 
the ‘value’ of local government. Normative theorizing expatiates on 
the virtues of local government, and there is a lot of emotive content 
init. Tocqueville’s classic statement is relevant in this context : 


Local institutions are to liberty what primary schools are to 
science ; they put it within the people’s reach; they teach 
people to appreciate its peaceful enjoyment and accustom them 
to make use of it: Without loéal institutions a nation may 
give itself a free government, but it has not got the spirit of 
liberty." 
One of the chief reasons for having local government, according to 
Mill, is that “‘its transaction can be made most instrumental to the 
nourishment of public spirit and the development of intelligence”.* 
This is in the true tradition of liberal political theory. Concern about 
liberty and equality has informed political theory generally ; local 
government fits well into this general framework of libertarianism. 
This stream of thought continues to this day, and local government 
is.valued for its citizen-building and liberty-sustaining capacities.” 


Thirdly, there are instrumental explanations pointing out the 
functional utility of local government in terms of local problem- 
solving, citizens’ participation, and overall administrative support to 
national government. The functional necessity of local government 
was clearly stated by Mill as he observed, “It is obvious, to begin 
with, that all business purely local—all which concerns only a single 
locality—devolve upon the local authorities”. The aggregate of 
governmental duties, in Mill’s vision, should be shared between 
central and local authorities ‘on the principle of division of labour’.® 
Ločal government is thus a junior partner in the task of a country’s 
governance.® It is also useful as a means of ensuring what Friedrich 
calls “operative participation” of citizens. Effective citizens’ participa- 
tion presupposes maximum possible decentralization. Federalism and 
local self-government are the two most generally employed methods 
of decentralization.*° Local government has thus great practical 
utility as it manages local civic problems, shares the burden of 
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governance with the central government, and offers opportunities for 
active citizens’ participation in the practice of governance. 


Fourthly, the ‘behavioural persuasion in politics’, or the shoes 
expression ‘behaviouralism’, as it developed primarily ‘in the United 
States of America, influenced all branches of political studies includ- 
ing-local government studies. As one principal spokesman of this 
movement-in political science explained, 

« ‘Political institutions are never more or less different from the 
Z. pattern of behaviour of the people who create them or the 

regularities of their actions. If this be so, institutions can 
and must be analysed in terms of the behaviour of their 

: molecular units, the individuals whose relations to each other 

and behaviour towards each other are more or less rigidly 
structured.+?, 


- By way of reaction against the traditional institutional approach, 
behaviouralism sought explanation in behaviour or what actually 
goes on inside the institutions, and how the institutional participants 
‘act’ in practice. In the USA, the behavioural approach has been 
followed by many political scientists to explain the working of 
local political systems.*? Legal and administrative arrangements of 
city governments, it was felt, do ‘not provide sufficient clue to the 
understanding of how local government actually functions. In the 
language of Banfield and Wilson, 

the day-to-day workings of city government in the ‘United 
States are best understood by looking at the differences of 
opinion and interest that exist within the cities, at the issues 
that arise out of these differences, and at the ways institutions 
function to resolve (or fail to resolve) them.** i 


This- alternative method of inquiry into the actual political 
processes was considered much more useful in understanding the 
functioning of city government. How the demands and pressures 
come from the environment ? What is the character of municipal _ 
leadership ? How do the councils accommodate the demands? What 
linkages exist. between the “outputs” of city governments and the 
demands and pressures from the environment’? These and similar” 
other questions have been raised by political scientists in studying 
local political systems. The expectation has been that answers to. 
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these questions will explain city governments better than mere 
institutional-structural analysis. 


The behavioural approach to local government study seems to be 
assigning primacy to individuals and groups as autonomous units of 
decision-making. The city government—how it works—is thus a 
dependent variable. The actors in the drama of city politics are 
in a kind of competitive market situation. The assumption is that 
socio-economic inequality does not matter much ; the actors are 
free to influence local government policy decisions. The basic 
weakness of such an approach is that it does not take into account 
the social fabric that sustains ‘inequality’ and tends to distribute 
the power to influence government unequally. As Castells points 
out, : 

the pluralist conception of political theory only defines 
empirically actors in conflict, without situating them within the 
structural framework of the class interests which underlie 
them.** 


The descriptive stance of behaviouralism and its tendency to 
elevate the superficial to the level of the fundamental have provoked 
serious criticism against it. A fifth and refreshingly new orientation 
to local government study has been initiated by a group of scholars 
basing their inquiries on Marxist social theory. 


In England, the most notable contribution has come from Cynthia 
Cockburn. She looks at political change and local management 
from the viewpoint of the working class or “those who are 
managed”, She explodes the ancient myth that local councils enjoy 
“freedom” whose taproots can be traced to “some ancient right of 
self-government”. Instead, local councils, as she argues, 


are, and under capitalism have always been, an aspect of 
national government which in turn is a part of the state. It 
means expecting to find a practical connection between the 
“work the state does (local councils included) and the way 
wealth is produced in our society. 


Cockburn’s study of London Borough of Lambeth is explicitly ` 
anchored in Marxist theory. To her, local government is an 
integral part of the capitalist state; one cannot understand the 
former without establishing linkages with the larger state within 
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which it is embedded. “Local state’, the term used by her’for 
local government, arises out of the modes of production. It is in 
capitalism an instrument of class domination ; and its characteristic 
function is repression. The main role of the local state 


is to keep the working class in-its place and to set things up, 
with forceful sanctions, in such a way that capital itself, 
business interest as a whole, normally survive and prosper.*® 


Using the Marxist categories, ‘Cockburn explains the nature of 
specific local government policies such as housing policy, squatters’ 
resttlement policy, etc. 


Situating local government within the capitalist state framework 
has great empirical usefulness. It helps explain the actual behaviour 
of local government much better than ‘“‘behaviouralism”. The 
forcefulness of this approach has earlier been demonstrated in France 
by Manuel Castells. Like Cockburn, Castells links urban govern- 
ment to the whole state in a be to explain the urban crisis. To 
suet Castells : ` 


Fundamentally the urban question refers to the organisation of ' 
` the means of collective consumption at the basis of the daily 
life of all social groups: housing, education, health, culture, 
commerce, transport, etc. In advanced capitalism it expresses 
. the fundamental contradiction between, on the one hand, the 
increasing socialisation of consumption (as a result of the 
concentration of capital and the means of production), and on 
the other hand, the capitalist logic of the production and 
‘distribution of its means of consumption, the outcome of 
which is a deepening crisis in this sector at the same time _ 
as popular protest demands an amelioration of the collective 
material conditions of daily existence, In an attempt to. resolve 
- these contradictions and their resulting conflicts, the state 
increasingly intervenes in the city; but as am expression of 
a‘ class society, the state in practice acts according to the 
relations of force between classes and social groups, generally 
in favour of the hegemonic fraction of the dominant classes. 
.  Itis in this way that specified problems become globalised, the ` 
«. urban question increasingsly relates the state to daily life, and 
.. provokes political crisis. : 
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Local urban situation is thus linked to the modus operandi of the 
capitalist state. This approach. is equally helpful in understanding 
metropolitan disorganization in the developing countries such as 
India. 


Political analysis of local government has gained in importance in 
recent times. The way local institutions function, their financial 
bankruptcy and mode of delivery of services cannot be explained by 
normative theorizing.. There are no extraordinary values in local 
government that can be a priori stated. Actual functioning of local 
government can prove or disprove the values one would like to 
attach to them. Traditionally, political analysis of local government 
has assumed a condition of ‘discontinuity’ in the total governmental 
set-up of a country. Local government has thus been considered as 
a “detached” institution existing away from the whole state in 
isolation. ` 


This seems to be the hangover of some ancient historical existence 
which has hardly any relevance to contemporary living situation. A 
positive theory of local government must be able to explain the 
present state of things in local government and not merely what it 
should be like ideally. Such positive theorizing needs to be advanced 
with more and more empirical studies of the kind suggested by both 
Castells and Cockburn. Unequal distribution of services and facilities 
in our urban areas has been. brought out in quite a few research 
studies recently. Large scale rural-urban migration leading to over- 
crowding in cities, the existence of festering slums, and the inability 
of municipal governments to supply even a basic minimum of civic 
services have been an all-too-familiar experience in most metro- 
polises. One needs a wider conceptual framework than mere insti- 
tutional approach to shed light on how local government actually 
functions and why the urban crisis is so universal. Positive theory 
of local government can be built only on the foundation of 
rigorous empiricism. This would necessitate what Castells calls “a 
critical revision of the traditions of the urban social sciences”. An 
altogether hew paradigm is slowly emerging which has great poten- 
tialities for local political analysis.*° 
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RURAL DEVELOPMENT ADMINISTRATION IN INDIA 


- SAKENDRA PRASAD SINGH 


THE purpose of this paper is to highlight the inadequacies .of the 
panchayati raj strategy of rural development. The author does not, 
however, intend to suggest that these institutions should altogether 
be scrapped and replaced by some other agencies. His thesis is that 
‘ adequate strengthening and reorganization of ‘these institutions have 
to be effected ; and pending this, we should try to find out alternative 
approaches that would help us in solving the problems of absolute 
poverty in the rural areas. 


But some clarifications seem to bein order before we proceed 
to examine and analyse the main issues. For example, we should be 
very clear at the outset about the meanings of the terms ‘develop- 
ment’, ‘development administration’ and ‘rural development’. The 
students of development administration view development as “the 
dynamic change of a society from one state of being to another 
without positing a final-mature condition’’.* ; 


It has also been viewed as “‘an aspect of change that is lirate, 
broadly predicted or planned, and administered or at least influenced 
by government action”.? Thus development is dynamic, directional 
and also desirable. Its different. stages may more simply be put 
like this. Development, first of all, implies a starting point from 
where we move in the positive direction. Secondly, this movement 
is positive in both, quantitative and qualitative terms. Thirdly, it 
also implies continuous, concerted efforts definitely tending to 
accelerate the pace of this ‘positive movement’ until an ideal 
situation originally conceived of is created. And finally, this 
process has ceaselessly to continue for a still better situation ; for, 
there is nothing like ‘stagnation’ in this process ; we have to have 
either development or decay. Thus development has to be a conti- 
nuous and positive process both quantitatively and qualitatively.® 
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Public administration experts have tried to define development 
administration in the light of these meanings of development. It has 
thus. been stated that . i 


Administration is the blending of all the elements and resources 
(human and physical) into concerted effort to achieve agreed 
upon goals. Itis the continuous cycle of formulating, evalua- 
ting and implementing interrelated plans, policies, programmes, 
projects, activities and other measures to reach established 
development objectives in a scheduled time sequence. * 


It has also been seen as 


- that aspect of public administration in which the focus of 
attention is on organising and administering public agencies in 
such a way as to stimulate and facilitate defined programmes 
of social and economic progress.’ It has the purpose of ‘making 
.change attractive and possible...to the population generally.* 


` It has been viewed as 


the process of guiding an organization towards the achievement 
of progressive political, economic and social objectives that are 
authoritatively determined in one manner or another.® 


Thus the central focus of most of these definitions of development 
administration has been an “action-oriented, goal-oriented adminis- 
trative system.”” 


In all these definitions of ‘development’ ‘and ‘development 
administration’ is implied the idea of lack of development and this 
idea is relevant to the problems of rural development.’ For, rural 
development to us means, primarily, the economic development 
of the undeveloped, absolutely poor people in the rural areas. 
In other words, when the idea of development and development 
administration is applied in case of the rural poor, the starting point 
of development becomes the impoverished, unemployed-under- 
employed people Jiving in the rural areas who have been languishing 
below the poverty line and are quite unable to meet their basic — 
minimum requirements. The immediate aim is to bring them above 
the poverty line, to create such conditions as may enable them 
to earn their livelihood to such an extent as may be sufficient to 
fulfil their basic minimum needs.® Too l 
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A basic question, however, may be raised here as to the need for 
rural development itself. The answer is very simple. After about 
three decades of industrialization we have succeeded in becoming 
the eighth industrial power in the world.® The economic develop- 
ment during this period has led to a perceptible increase in average 
per capita income from Rs. 466 in 1950-51 to Rs. 730 in 1978-79. 
In spite of all this, the incidence of poverty in the country is very 
high. On the basis of an assessment of several rounds of National 
Sample Survey of household consumer expenditure it has been 
observed that nearly 50 per cent of our population has been living 
below the poverty line continuously over a long period.t° About 
81 per cent of the people below the poverty line and 80 per cent of 
the unemployed persons are in the rural areas. Besides, 73 per 
cent of the population and 82 per cent of the labour force still 
live and work in the villages. An answer to India’s poverty and 
unemployment, therefore, has to be found in the rural sector. t 


The Perspective 


The perspective has never been lacking in this regard. In describing 
the approach to the planned development, the First Five-Year Plan 
stated : 


Maximum production, full employment, the attainment of 
economic equality and social justice which constitute the 
accepted objectives of planning under present day conditions 
are...a series of related aims which the country must work 
for.+* 


‘The objective of the Second Five-Year Plan was to build a ‘socialist 
pattern of society’ in the country. Accordingly, 


the benefits of economic development must accrue more and 

` more to the relatively less privileged classes of society, and 
there should be a progressive reduction of the concentration 
of income, wealth and economic power.*® 


The principal aims of the Third Five-Year Plan, among other things, 
were 


..to establish progressively greater equality of opportunity and 
to bring about reduction in disparities in income and wealth 
and a more even distribution of economic power.* * 
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The focus became sharper with the publication of the Fourth Five- 
Year Plan in 1970. It noted that even after one and a half decades 
of planned economic development there was no trend towards 
reduction in the concentration of income and wealth and problems 
of low income, unemployment and under-employment continued to 
remain sizable.*5 i 


It was stated in a very clear tone that 


The benefits of development should accrue in increasing measure 
to the common man and the weaker sections of society, so 
that the forces of production can be fully unleashed.** 


The twin objectives of the Fifth Five-Year Plan were removal of 
poverty and achievement of self reliance. It stressed that 


The direction of our planning is to solve over a period of time 
the problems of the poor of all communities, especially tribals, 
harijans, backward communities and regions.17 


The Draft Fifth Five-Year Plan noted that the existence of poverty 


holds a potential threat to the unity, integrity and independence 

of the country. Elimination of poverty must, therefore, have 

the highest priority.*® ` i 
Then came the twenty-point programme announced by the Prime 
Minister on 1 July 1975. All the points of the programme are 
relevant to our national goal of growth with justice. However, 
points 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 9, 10 and 20 are specially relevant to the 
poorer sections of our people. 

The Draft Five-Year Plan (1978-83) noted with pride that as 

a result of planned development during the last two and a half 
decades “a stagnant and dependent economy has been modernised 
and made more self reliant’’.*® However, “the prevalence of poverty 
and inequality has virtually remained unchanged over the years.” 
Inthe next phase of development, therefore, what matters is “whether 
we can ensure within a specified time-frame a measurable increase 
in the welfare of the millions of the poor’.*° “The removal of 
poverty is the foremost objective of the Sixth Plan...’’3* 


The related objectives include, among other things, a progressive 
reduction in the incidence of poverty and unemployment ; improving 
the quality of life of the people in general with special reference to 
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the economically and socially handicapped population, through a 
minimum needs programme... ; and strengthening the re-distributive 
bias of public policies and services in favour of the poor contributing 
to a reduction in inequalities of income and wealth. The focus of 
intention is 
to provide, through special programmes designed for the 
purpose, increased opportunities for employment especially in 
the rural areas and the unorganised sector and meet the 
minimum basic needs of the people.** 


Thus the intentions of the planners to attack poverty, unemployment 
and inequality are very clear from the aforesaid documents. As 
these handicaps continued to be located and concentrated in the 
rural aieas, any concerted attack on them was bound to benefit 
mainly the rural poor languishing below the poverty line.** 


The Strategies 


The Community Development Programme (CDP) and the Panchayati 
Raj Scheme were the first consciously devised strategies adopted to 
attack the problems of unemployment and poverty in a’more direct 
fashion. The conceptual aspects of CDP consisted of two important 
elements. The first was that all aspects of rural life being integrated 
we cannot improve one part of it unless we regard rural life as one 
and indivisible and seek to improve all aspects of it. Sense of self- 
help, cooperation and participation of the people in this effort of 
improvement constituted the second element. ** 


This participation was sought through the village panchayats, 
block advisory committees Jater known as. block development 
committees, and district planning committees. The CDP seemed to 
work in the early years of its introduction. However, in three to 
four years, it was noticed that the CD programme, instead of being 
people’s programme with government’s assistance, was becoming 
more and more government’s programme with varying degrees of 
people’s participation.*§ Village panchayats were found weak and 
ineffective in mobilizing the masses in support of the programme. 


The block development committees, created as the main body to 
enlist popular support and participation in the programme, lacked 
capacity, vitality and power to represent people’s point of view on 
developmental matters of their areas. Besides, in many ‘states there 
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“was no organization at the block level to represent the’ people’s 
will.*° The district planning committees were also powerless and 
ineffective.” Thus the CDP strategy failed to achieve the twin 
objectives of rural development with popular participation. i 


Then came the scheme of democratic decentralization popularly 
known as the panchayati raj scheme. Its genesis lay in the famous 
Balwantrai Mehta Committee Report published in 1957. The report 
presented an organically linked three-tier organizational pattern— 
consisting of village panchayat, panchayat samiti and zilla parishad— 
for rural development with effective popular participation. Statutory 
village panchayat was already there. Institutions of panchayat samiti 
and -zilla parishad were the innovations of the Mehta Committee. 
The mukhia and the members of the executive committee of the 
- panchayat were elected directly in accordance with the principle of 
universal adult franchise. 


The committee recommended that the panchayat samiti should 
consist of the mukhias of the panchayats located within the 
geographical boundaries of a block. A few representatives of the 
cooperatives, central cooperative banks and municipalities were also 
to be included in it. Similarly, the presidents of all the panchayat, 
samitis within a district were to constitute the zilla parishad A 
working relationship was contemplated between panchayat samiti 
and block administration, and zilla parishad and district adminis- 
tration. The relationship was relevant only to the programmes and 
schemes meant for integrated development of the rural areas. Thus 
direct popular participation was envisaged only at the village panchayat. 
level. In case of panchayat samiti and zilla parishad the principle of 
indirect participation was accepted. 


The Inadequacies 


A pertinent question may be asked at this point. Have these 
institutions succeeded in enlisting popular participation in the 
planning and execution of programmes, projects and schemes meant 
for development of the rural poor? The answer is certainly in the 
negative. The problem of participation may be viewed in two equally 
important and related senses : contributive and distributive. ‘How 
much does one contribute to the local decision-making process ?’ 
and “how much does one get out of the fruits of local ‘social efforts ?’ 
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are equally important questions. The answer to the latter question 
depends very much upon the answer to the former. The social 
section contributing most to the process will naturally receive most 
from the efforts. And, asthe things are, the vast majority of the 
weaker sections stand isolated from the process and, therefore, they 
are not in a position to reap the fruits of development.*® 


Intimidiation, coercion and exercise of undue influence have been 
used by the powerful and economically better off sections to prevent 
the weaker sections from effectively participating in the electoral 
process. The system of cooptation and nomination of scheduled 
castes-scheduled tribes has also been so manipulated that the 
nominated and coopted members are generally allied to the dominant 
faction.*® It has been proved on the basis of an empirical study 
that the device of cooptation is very often misused to strengthen the 
position of the pradhan/pramukh and his group inside the panchayat 
samiti. Coopted members are generally his yes-men and do not 
make any effective contribution to the functioning of the samiti.®° 
Further, representation of the scheduled castes-scheduled tribes is 
not proportionate to their population. In some states, despite 
reservation of seats for tribals in the panchayati raj bodies, important 
standing committees have been captured by the non-tribals.®* 


A detailed study of 16 village panchayats and five panchayat samitis 
revealed that 62°5 percent of non-officials belonged to the 
traditionally privileged occupations, such as landlords, shopkeepers 
and services. Only the remaining 37°5 per cent of them came from 
the poorer sections of the society.°* The findings of a recent survey 
on rural development planning during the Left Front’s four-year rule 
in West Bengal are also revealing. This survey shows that despite the 
Left Front Government’s efforts to involve the share croppers and 
landless labourers in rural development, their percentage in village 
panchayats was conspicuously low at 1'8 per cent and-4°8 per cent, 
respectively. The single largest occupational community among the 
village panchayat members are the owner-cultivators of land who 
form 50:7 per cent of the village panchayat members.**® 


The genera! situation obtaining at the village level shows that the 
leadership in the village executives continues to be in the hands of 
comparatively older, moderately educated, tradition-steeped, higher 
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caste, rich people. Power structure at the panchayat samiti and 
zilla parishad levels has also not been conducive to the experimenta-* 
tion of participatory democracy. As mainly the mukhias of village 
‘panchayats constitute the panchayat samitis .and presidents: of the 
‘latter form the zilla parishad, there is hardly any difference in the 
socio-economic background of the members of these institutions. 
Naturally, these institutions are invariably dominated by the people 
coming from the comparatively upper class-upper caste sections 
of society and have, as such, facilitated the emergence of oligarchic 
forces yielding no benefits to the weaker sections. ®¢ 


. + Formulation and implementation of development schemes seldom 
attract the attention of these representatives of the people. They 
have generally been averse to paying any sympathetic. attention 
to the weaker sections.”5 The reasons are simple. - First, they 
lack-any outlook favourable to development. Secondly, they are 
comparatively well-off and think that development activities are 
mot going to make much difference for them. They have developed 
vested interests- and the present state of affairs suits them most. 
.They-take full advantage of the resources and services channelized 
through the block offices. - Next to them in the line of beneficiaries 
are their relations and political supporters. Projects and schemes 
are also not objectively distributed. Personal considerations matter 
much and geographical and ecological factors are often ignored. 
‘Welfare schemes‘meant for the weaker sections also fail to achieve 
fully the desired objectives. 


Supporters of the leaders act as middlemen and take away with 
them a large portion of the resources provided for such- schemes. 
Thus-the common men have no say either in the affairs of the 
village panchayat or in those of the panchayat samiti and zilla 
parishad; nor have they been benefited from the welfare activities, if 
any, undertaken by these institutions. “The hopes of effecting deve- 
lopment through participatory democracy have been belied.** 


The Reforms 


While highlighting these facts, our intention is not to demolish the 
P.R. institutions and erect new, altogether different structures in 
their place. We, in fact, stand for radical, more meaningful reforms 
in the P.R. system and earnestly believe that this could be achieved 
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only by strengthening its participatory aspect. To begin with, some 
major electoral reforms may be tried to secure a meaningful demo- 
cratic participation in the P.R. bodies. For example, we may try a 
system of class-cum-functional representation. There are agricultural 
labourers, small and marginal farmers, owners of large land-holdings, 
grocers, artisans and men in the services. A formula has to be 
evolved that may facilitate adequate representation in the P.R. bodies 
to all these ‘classes’ and ‘functions’ in direct proportion to their 
number. ®* 

The committee on panchayati raj institutions mentions several 
ideas in this regard. Some system of election providing for a separate 
electoral college, exclusively composed of the scheduled castes and 
the scheduled tribes, is one of them.*® Another-idea is related to 
‘the reservation of seats in local bodies for landless persons. It has 
also been suggested that the system of reservation should be extended 


not only for seats, but for offices also.*® Really, the problems of ` 


-weaker sections are primarily related to the question of their widest 
political participation. It is by strengthening their political weight 
that their disabilities and handicaps can be removed.*° 


Efforts may also be made for effecting indirect participation of 
various interests in the local decision process through political parties. 


Accordingly, local office-bearers of recognised political parties should 


be associated with the P. R. bodies. They will supply more correctly 
and objectively different shades of social opinion about the pertinent 
~problems and needs of the locality. No partymen would go out 
of their way to support the claims of one section of the people or 
one part of the locality at the cost of others. This would facilitate 
an even distribution of schemes, resources and other benefits through- 
out the areas and among the people residing there. “+ 


Looking Beyond Panchayati Raj 


These reforms notwithstanding, the P.R. bodies and block and district 
administration can serve the purpose of plan formulation only to 
` a very limited extent. They can at best serve as a line of communica- 
tion for the purposes of eliciting information and gauging public 
opinion with regard to particular programmes, projects and schemes. 
Overall block and district level planning is a highly technical ‘problem 
and this cannot successfully be tackled either by the non-technical, 
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ill-informed non-official wing of the panchayati raj institutions, or 
by-their somewhat technical, but still ill-equipped, official wing. ` 

In the context of the policy of decentralized planning the follow- 
ing functions emerge as pertinent at the block and district levels :** ' 


a. Resource inventory and data collection, including analysis of 
the prevailing levels of development, potential for further 
development and identification of constraints in development. 


b. Identification of priorities and selection of a catalytic 
‘programme. 

c. Formulation of programmes, projects and schemes for 
development and the establishment of their special and 
technical linkages within an integrated framework. 


- d. Devising a plan for fuller utilization-of man-power resources ; 
in other words, a plan-for augmenting employment. 


e. Assessment of availability of financial resources from various 
sources—district budget, banking system, private sector— 
. and mobilizing the same. ' 
f. Monitoring and concurrent evaluation of parallel’ audit of 
deyelopment plans and, their modification from time to time 
_ in the light of experience. 


As already pointed out, the present planning machinery available 
at the district and block levels is not suitably equipped to: perform 
all -these. technical planning functions. An elaborate planning 
machinery. cannot be created at the block level on account of lack of. 
resources as also of technically well-equipped personnel. Such a 
machinery can, at best, be created at the district level. In fact, 
during-the Fourth Five-Year Plan, the Planning Commisssion had 
suggested a model for the setting up of different functional units in 
the state planning departments and one of the functional units 
recommended was a regional/district planning unit. In pursuance of 
this suggestion, most of the states constituted district planning units. 
In Bihar, for example, a district planning unit has been constituted in 
all the thirty-three districts with the District Planning Officer as its 
head. | 7 : 
_ This unit is supposed to serve as an effective instrument of 
planning and development of the panchayati raj system in the state, 
both at the district and the block levels.*® This approach is important 
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‘ from another angle also: The planning‘at the block level is expected 
to: ‘set’ into motion -a process of change in the working of -the 
economic system which would tilt thé distribution of gains of 
development in favour of the weaker sections. And if we wish to 
plan for the weak; the plan may have to be imposed from above and 
cannot be a product from bélow ‘in which'the below is dominated by 

-the rich and the strong’. Ees eae 


Then there are some ‘most vital areas of very great importance to 
“the economic life of the rural poor. These include implementation 
‘of land ceiling laws and distribution of surplus land among the 
‘landless, villagers, effective enforcement of thé Minimum Wages Act 
and fair distribution of most essential commodities through the public 
distribution system. Well-known are the leakages in all these areas 
‘which-have thwarted most of the efforts directed towards the-solution 
of the problems of want and miseries. For example, the phenomendn 
“of berami lands helped the big landholders to conceal their actual 
‘holding. Secondly, the land records were neither correct nor up-to- 
date with the result that the ‘implementation officers found it very 
“difficult to assess and determiné the surplus land. Thirdly, aftér 
determination of surplus land, the landowners filed writ petitions in 
the law courts. , Fourthly, such land on many occasions was subject 
to’ civil disputes among paities. Thus. the implementation of land 
ceiling laws got bogged down in litigation in the states. 


Worst of all, the local politicians, particularly those belonging to 
‘the’ ruling party, made all efforts to defeat the implementation of 
these laws; They requested and even pressurized the implementing 
authorities to show undue favour to the landowners. Indeed, a 
very sad state of affairs. People supposed to be the vanguards 
of the campaign in fact acted as its saboteurs.¢® The result is 
before all of us to see. According to the‘latest information, only 
21.86 lakh landless households, which constitute hardly. 10 “per 
cent of such households, have’ been allocated land een 14.70 
hectares, i.e., about 2/3 hectare per family.*’ 


Another related problem is that of agricultural wages. Agricul 
tural labourers are at the lowest rung of the social and economic 
ladder of rural India. The- rate of minimum agricultural wages 
has ben -enhanced in recent years in most of the states. But the 
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enhanced rate of wages could be implemented with varying degrees 
. in different states and regions and in some regions it was not imple- 
mented at all. The reasons are simple. 


Agricultural labourers are an unorganized lot and hence cannot 
press their demands to such an extent as to force the landlords. 
- to meet them. Secondly, they get ohly occasional and seasonal 
employment and are not prepared to lose any such season by 
involving themselves in agitations, etc., for enhanced wages. And 
finally, the landholders always resist any significant hike in agricul- 
tural wages. As they constitute the vote banks and political heavy- 
weights of the rural areas, political highups and revenue authorities 
in charge of implementation of the laws dare not become effective in 
this regard. 

Leakages in the public distribution system deprive the rural poor 
of their due share in the most essential commodities such as kerosene 
oil, sugar, coarse grains and coarse cloth, Comparatively well-off 
people somehow corner a significant amount of these commodities 
for themselves and a major portion of what remains thereafter finds 
ways into the black market. State and local politicians and senior 

_and junior civil servants are quite aware of these things. 


Problems are quite baffling ; solutions really difficult. But a 
living and growing society must ‘continue to strive hard to find 
them out so that the tempo of its development ‘is maintained at 
a resonably high pitch. To begin with, efforts have to be made 
‘for effecting proper and balanced job-men equation in terms of 
personnel skill and orientation. For example, the already over- 
burdened, conservative and corrupt revenue department*® cannot 
effectively enforce the laws relating to land reforms and minimum 
agricultural wages. -Personnel for these jobs need to be carefully 
selected, specially trained and rightly motivated. Postings have í 
to be so madeʻas to give due weightage to commitment on the part 
of the officers to the philosophy of reforms. *? 


We may take lessons in this regard from other Asian countries 
which have implemented land reforms. They constituted a separate 
cadre of trained officials and non-officials responsible ‘for carrying 
out the task. - At one time Taiwan had 32,900 trained ‘personnel 
while Japan had 1,08,000 elected local commissioners and 10,770 
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village land commissioners recruited from among the farmers. 
China had ten million disciplined and organized party workers 
to perform the task.6° This approach is worth emulating. More- 
over, organizations of actual beneficiaries will have to be associated 
with the administrative organizations at appropriate levels. These 
organizations will have advisory and supervisory functions. Efforts 
will be made to find out solutions through face-to-face discussions 
and deliberations, The Draft Five-Year Plan (1978-83) also 
recommended the constitution of village committees with adequate 
representation to potential beneficiaries. -These committees should 
be empowered to correct land records, identify true surplus land and 
draw up redistribution plans for each village.5* Such committees 
may also be created for the enforcement of the minimum wage laws 
and fair-distribution of essential commodities. 


Simple is the lesson of all these suggestions. That is, unless 
the leadership really passes into the hands of deprived sections of 
the community, benefits of development efforts are unlikely to reach 
them 5* Pending such far-sweeping changes, some sort of pressure 
techniques have to be evolved for facilitating the implementation 
of redistributive laws. The Draft Five-Year Plan (1978-83) is more 
specific on this point : 

Critical for the success of ‘all redistributive laws, policies and 
programmes is that the poor be organised and made conscious 
of the benefits intended for them... ...The general lesson of 
the experience so far is that because of leakages in delivery 
systems and effective administration, rural programmes fail to 
improve the distribution of income. 


Therefore, 


whether the larger resources (proposed to be spent on rural 
development) will have the -desired equalising effect will depend 
on the extent to which the organised pressure of the beneficiaries 
counteracts the weaknesses of the administration and the 
opposition of vested interests. 5* 


It is in this context that the quickest possible politicisation and 
unionisation of the rural poor are advocated as essential prerequisites 
for securing their participation in the local decision process. Only 
the unions of the poor can ensure that panchayats and cooperatives 
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are not captured by the rural rich. It is realized by all concerned 
that only such unions can’ ensure that the rural poor get their due 
share of credit, water, pumps, animals, inputs, assets, infrastructure 
‘and’ social-services which are meant to be delivered to them. Thus, 
it is critical for achieving the distributive goals of the plan ‘that 
-political workers, social workers and trade union leaders immediately 
-undertake the task of unionising the poor throughout India.5* - 


Further, some sort of induced change in the socio-economic 
structure is called for to initiate the weaker sections to involve 
‘themselves in the social process.5° Their isolation, deprivation and 
exploitation are due mainly to their illiteracy, ignorance and absolute 
‘poverty. These conditions will persist unless there is a determined 
pursuit of centrally initiated and directed measures which will give 
them literacy, livelihood and resultant independence.** Employment 
guarantee scheme, antyodaya, food for work programme and national 
-rural employment programme are very relevant in this context and 
have to..be vigorously-implemented. In fact, concerted. efforts to 
bring about radical transformation and qualitative change in their 
economic status are called for to disintegrate and demolish -the 
social political barriers.°’ This is why ‘direct transfer of resources 
through a massive programe of public works’5® is advocated by all 
those who are interested in a problems of unemployment and 
- poyerty. 

_ And finally, all these efforts: must be pied by what is termed 
in the management- jargon as the -conscientization process. In 
simple language it means that .the weaker sections should be made 
aware of their rights conferred by the existing laws. These cover 
many areas such as tenancy, minimum wages, various concessions 
and subsidies to which they are entitled under SFDA, MFAL, 
Minimum Needs Programme, and credit facilities, etc. Ignorance 
on the part of the beneficiaries of their legitimate rights often causes 
their exploitation and deprivation. The existing official agencies are 
certainly deficient in undertaking the task of conscientization. This 
task can be performed by specially recruited and framed eyil 
servants referred to above. A 

Political parties committed ‘to the goals of radical socio-economic 
transformation can also play a significant role in this regard. The 
most practical approach, however, is to involve the voluntary agencies 
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in this process of conscientization. The National Adult Education 
Programme is a sound step in this direction. The organization of 
the poor have to be given proper direction and skills and sufficient 
resources should be provided for the same. In fact, adequate 
motivation and training of the poor is a necessary condition for 
organizations of the poor to become self-reliant and become able to 
withstand the exploitative forces in the politico-economic real 
world.®°® 
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THE OMBUDSMAN FOR INDIA 


SHANTIMOY SHIL 


THE term ombudsman is surely one of the most interesting foreign 
words to be incorporated into the contemporary. Indian political 
vocabulary. Although the proposals to import this institution have 
not been confined to Indian academic circle, but have also entered 
several times the stage of legislative proposals at the central level 
(of course, Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh, Maharashtra and Bihar have 
translated the idea into statutes in a modified form), yet most 
of the proposals to introduce it into the Indian political system 
have, probably, been based on an imperfect understanding of the 
office as it operates in Sweden. 


The title, ombudsman is usually translated into English as “the 
parliamentary procurator for civil affairs”, but its holder is usually 
known to the Swedes simply as the justitieombudsman (J. O.).* The 
term as used throughout the world has come to mean any complaint- 
handling mechanism.* l 


As an agency for redress of citizens’ grievances against abuse of 
powers by the public servants, the Scandinavian office of ombudsman 
has in recent years attracted wide attention in many democratic 
countries. The success of this institution in Sweden and Finland, 
the countries of its origin, prompted other Scandinavian countries 
like Denmark and Norway to adopt it in 1955 and 1962 respectively. 
Among other western countries, New Zealand adopted it in 1962 and 
the United Kingdom under the Labour government adopted it in 
1967. The Government of France appointed a quasi-ombudsman 
known as “mediator” in 1972, although the French people have been 
enjoying better protection against administrative abuse of powers or 
negligence of duties from the administrative court system of France 
for a long time. Some African countries like Tanzania also have 
adopted this institution in a modified form.‘ 


Lecturer, Department of Political Science, University of Calcutta. 
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Since the favourable environmental and institutional support 
provided by the Swedish political system to the institution of 
ombudsman are responsible for its successful operation there, the 
question of importing the institution into any other country is 
to be examined in the context of the presence of similar environ- 
mental and institutional conditions in that country. The purpose of 
the present paper is to see whether Indian political system will provide 
a favourable or, a hostile cultural-cum-institutional environment to 
the Swedish type of ombudsman system and to indicate its utility in 
India as‘well as to offer a few suggestions for its successful operation 
in our country, if it is at all introduced into our political system. 


Objectives ‘ 


Before considering the objectives behind the proposal for introducing 
the institution of ombudsman into the Indian political system, it may 
be useful to have a look into the objectives behind the introduction 
of this institution in the country of its origin as well as in some other 
countries like Great Britain and France. . 


The objectives behind the creation of this office in Sweden were 
not only to give protection to the private citizens against the abuse 
of powers by the administration, but also to protect the public 
servants against unfounded complaints from the public.6 The objec- 
tives in Great Britain are not only to redress the grievances of the 
people against the administrative abouse of powers, but also to 
bridge the gap between the citizen and the state.6 Although the 
plaintiffs in France find in the French administrative courts some 
of the characteristics of the Scandinavian institution of the ombuds- 
man, yet they were originally created to advise and help the govern- 
ment against undue complaints. And in 1972 a quasi-ombudsman, 
known as “mediator” was appointed to give further protection to 
the citizens.” ` : 


The main object of proposing the introduction of an ombudsman 
of the Swedish type in India is to meet the long-felt need for 
an effective and independent machinery for redressing citizens’ 
grievances against the administration. For, the existing grievance- 
handling governmental machinery like the Commissioner of Public 
Grievances and the Central Vigilance Commission are neither 
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adequate nor effective avenues for redress of citizens’ grievances 
against bureaucratic inefficiency and corruption or against arbitrary 
decision, favouritism and harassment by officials.° Besides, the 
constitutional provision for an independent judiciary, fundamental 
rights and parliamentary government also are not suitable means 
of redressing people’s grievances in a poor country like India.° 
Hence, the Administrative Reforms Commission recommended in 
its interim report a two-tier machinery of Lokpal and Lokayukta 
(the Swedish type of ombudsman) for redressing citizens’ grie- 
vances.*° The second object of the proposal is to uphold the 
rule of law and the ideals of democracy by curbing the undemocratic 
exercise of powers by the ruling politicians, including the ministers 
and the legislators.** Lastly, another object of the proposal is 
to maintain a check upon the arbitrary exercise of growing powers 
by the political executive and the bureaucracy which is inevitable in 
a-rapidly developing country like India. 
- Some social scientists questioned how successfully an institution 
developed in one country can be exported to another.1? It might be 
useful at this point to summarize the specifically Swedish conditions 
within which the ombudsman system operates and without which it 
would not have functioned as effectively and successfully as it has 
been functioning in the Swedish political system for about two 
centuries (since 1809) and to determine the degree to which these 
environmental conditions exist in the Indian political system. If these 
favourable conditions do not exist in India, the proposed ombudsman 
system also will not function effectively in India and consequently 
will have little utility so far as the Indian people are concerned. - 


Environmental Support 


The most important Swedish environmental condition favourable 
to. the effective functioning of the ombudsman is that there are 
powerful inducements to official honesty and penal liability for 
official corruption, i.e., there is a tradition of honest government?® 
in Sweden. If an ombudsman cannot be effective in a country 
characterized by widespread official corruption, certainly the Indian 
- political system cannot provide a favourable environmental condition 
to the institution of ombudsman. We can make a brief reference to 
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the nature of official corruption that exists in India, but we cannot 
reproduce the relevant facts within the limited space of this article. 


“In India, we find that ‘the ruling politicians are the principal 
source of official corruption ‘and that there is punishment for official 
honesty and reward for official dishonesty in the form of frequent 
transfers and demotion of honest civil servants and reward for 
dishonest but committed and loyal civil servants. This conclusion 
‘holds good not only at the central leve] administration’ but also at 
the state** and-the panchayat levels.*° 


The second favourable condition within which the institution of 
ombudsman operates successfully not only in Sweden, but also in 
Denmark, Norway, Britain and New Zealand, is that all these nations 
have a tradition of respet for law.*7 


But there is very little respect for law in India either at the 
highest executive and administrative levels or at the level of the 
employees or workers. Everywhere there is corruption for which the 
ruling politicians are mainly responsible.t® Even the police force 
has scant respect for “laws or rules’’.7° 


Dwindling respect for law and order is visible in every sphere of 
life and in all parts of the country. The agitation by the students 
and others in Assam on the foreign nationals issue during 1980-81, 
the agitation by the caste-Hindu medical students and others in 
Gujarat against the constitutional provision of ‘reservations’ for 
scheduled castes and tribes during 1980-81 and the violent agitation 
by the Nasik farmers and farmers of other parts of south India 
during the same period for higher prices for their agricultural 
products are only a few examples of lack of respect for law among 
the ordinary citizens of our country. 


One important aspect of the Swedish respect for law is that the 
“government does not exert any specific control over the admini- 
stration; which acts according to law.”*° But the political executive 
in India often does not allow the administration to act according to 
law indicating its lack of respect for the rule of Jaw. So the main 
problem is whether the administration should be kept free from 
political. pressure or influence in the interest of administrative 
efficiency and honesty or it should be politicized even at the cost of 
efficiency and integrity. 
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Rajni Kothari argues for politicizing the administration to make 
it an integral part of the democratic system. He even argues that 
«it is necessary to reproduce the ministerial form of goverment and 
the concept of ministerial responsibility at the district level so that 
control over local bureaucrats is exercised not by state level 
bureaucrats but by local elected representations.”’.** Apparently, he 
totally ignores the fact that it is the ruling politicians of independent 
India who are responsible for making the Indian bureaucracy 
demoralized and corrupt (as pointed out above) although it had been 
efficient and honest during the British rule. 


But the overwhelming opinion shared by the prominent experts 
on this subject, including social scientists, scholars, a former judge, 
vigilance commissioners, distinguished members of the I. C. S. and 
the I.A S and journalists is that the Indian administration can be 
made honest and efficient only by depoliticizing it.**° Unless the 
ruling politicians do this and restore the due respect for law and 
procedures in the administration, the proposed institution of 
ombudsman will not find a favourable environment for effective 
functioning in the Indian political system. Of course, this problem 
is to be understood in the context of a much wider problem of 
India’s political culture. The significance of this argument will be 
better understood, if we remember the fact that the Swedish 
ombudsman is one of the special institutions through which the 
Swedish political culture is expressed.** 


Therefore, a brief comparison between Swedish and Indian 
political cultures is relevant here, because the Swedish type of 
ombdsman can function effectively only in a favourable cultural 
environment. 


Political Culture 


Here we shall consider only the major elements of the political 
culture of the two countries and shall see how the Swedish political 
system provides favourable cultural support to the successful operation 
of the ombudsman system. 


Political culture is the psychology of the nation in regard to 
politics. The principle of ‘unity in diversity’ and the doctrine of 
karma are the two elements which are common to both the general. 
culture and- the political culture of India. The application of ‘unity 

14 
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in diversity’ in the social and political spheres is only a convenient 
way of tolerating all sorts of diversity. Unlimited tolerance of all 
sorts of inequality and divisions in social life is only a consequence 
of the belief in this principle. And according to the doctrine of karma, 
everybody is to reap the fruits of his own good or bad deeds 
ultimately. So, why bother about who is good or who is bad? 
Under the influence of this doctrine, the Indian national psychology- 
has been accustomed to tolerating in a philosophical manner all sorts 
of corruption even at the highest level of our society and state. Such 
a cultural background cannot be congenial to the functioning of the 
institution of ombudsman which operates in a liberal and secular 
cultiral environment of Scandinavia. 


: . Paradoxically, one important element of Indian political culture is 
the traditional Indian -deference to the- leadership of a person up- 
holding religious or moral values like truthfulness, renunciation and 
service. Indian people’s traditional deference to the authoritarian rule 
of a virtuous ruler is a part of this political culture. If the leader of a. 
political party publicly refers to the ideal of renunciation or service 
to the people at the time of ‘election even in a hypocritical manner, 
Indian masses vote for his party candidates in the election over- 
whelmingly only to be deceived ultimately. 


` Thus` the politicians of India easily take advantage of Sik 
simplicity and helplessness of the ordinary people, and play their 
political game with hypocrisy or dual morality.. As a matter of fact, 
Indian politicians have been practising this dual morality since. 
Nehru’s time.2* We find the same political hypocrisy when the so- 
called secular political parties try to woe the religious-cum-communal 
leaders at the time of election. Of course, admixture of religion 
and politics is an element of Indian political culture. Such hypo- 
critical ruling politicians cannot be expected to cooperate sincerely 
with the proposed Indian ombudsman whose principal task will be 
the restoration of integrity and the spirit of public service in the 
Indian administration. But the Swedish ombudsman functions in an 
environment of high public morality. 


An important element of Indian political culture is ‘consensus’ 
which is a way of accommodating opposite views on any issue. In 
India, it means, in reality, a way of imposing one of the opposite 
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views shared by the dominant leadership of the party over its rank 
and file.*5 So consensus in India is authoritarian in nature. Consensus 
between the party in power and the opposition also does not become 
-~ possible in India because of the same authoritarianism. For example, 
on the New Year’s Day 1981 Prime Minister Mrs. Gandhi called 
upon the opposition parties to cooperate with the government 
presumably on the basis of consensus. But it was not successful.*° | 


But in Sweden consensus is what it really means and is used as 
a means of conflict resolution or as a means of pragmatic compromise 
between opposite political parties.27 Pragmatism, which is an 
important element of Swedish political culture, is deeply interwoven 
with Swedish rationality, civility and non-violence and regulates the 
relations between individuals, groups and -parties.** - But Indian | 
political culture lacks in these“ elements in practice. Again, the 
attitude of cooperation is an-integral part of Swedish political 
culture.?*. But in India it is found neither in the relation between 
the government and the opposition nor in the relation between. the 
citizens and the public authorities.°° oo . ` 


India is a cleavage-ridden society. It is not possible to give 
a full account of the number and nature of social cleavages, their 
salience and their intensity within the limited space of this article, 
but the facts?! illustrating. the fragmented political ‘culture are 
well-known to every educated citizen of our country. .This frag- 
mented political culture permeating every sphere of life will generate 
so many problems of maladministration, corruption or favouritism 
that it will be next to impossible on the part of the proposed 
ombudsman to look into all of them. Sweden too is a cleavage- 
` ridden society, but the effects of that cleavage are neutralized 
by Swedish pragmatism which is totally absent in Indian political 
culture. : a 
`. The welfare state in Sweden “may be regarded as a product of the 
whole society rather’ than of any one party”.®* Hence, if there 
is any public complaint against inefficient implementation of any 
social’ welfare programme by the administration, ‘the Swedish 
ombudsman can take up the matter vigorously. 


But the proposed Indian ombudsman will not be able to do 
anything effectively in similar circumstances (which will be numerous 
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in a -poor country like India), because no major political party: 
in India has the political will to implement social welfare programmes 
effectively, although socialism is “the most popular symbol of 
legitimate government in modern India”** and therefore is a part of 
Indian political culture. 


i One unique feature of Swedish political culture is that all the 
political and social forces are invited by the party in power to 
be ‘involved in the decision-making process.** Thus the party in 
power in Sweden secures legitimacy to its political authority and 
strengthéns political stability‘and social peace. In such a cultural 
environment there is little likelihood of maladministration or 
corruption and consequently the workload of any grievance-handling 
machinery like the ombudsman is lightened. Democratic elements 
of this nature are absent in Indian political culture. 


Thus the foregoing analysis of Indian political culture, in the 
context -of Swedish political culture, clearly indicates that Indian 
political culture does not provide a favourable cultural environment 
for the effective functioning of the ombudsman of the Swedish type. 
This also explains why there is general disrespect for law -and 
procedure in India. Moreover, the foregoing analysis shows how 
the Swedish political system provides a favourable cultural support 
to the effective and successful functioning of the ombudsman system 
in Sweden. 


In Sweden, much of the ombudsman’s power is derived from his 
position as the non-partisan representative of the Riksdag, and 
through it of the Swedish people. The J, O. is in the enviable 
position of benefiting from the Riksdag’s support without being 
required to accept any instructions or submit to any interference 
from it." 


-But partisanship is an element of Indian political culture and 
permeates every sphere of administration. And that is why (as 
reported in the press) a ruling politician occupying the position 
of the Indian Home Minister could publicly declare before a press 
conference on 9 January 1981 that “the police must remain under the 
control of the party in power’’.*® Moreover, when the political 
executive in India prefers a committed judiciary” to an independent 
one, it is doubtful whether it will permit the proposed ombudsman 
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to work independently of its influence unless he is constitutionally so 
empowered. Besides, the proposed Indian ombudsman cannot 
function as an independent or non-partisan representative of the 
Indian Parliament, because the members of parliament themselves 
are manipulated by the political executive through the party 
mechanism. 


Another favourable environmental condition in which the 
Swedish ombudsman functions successfully is that the Swedish 
people react positively and enthusiastically to the presentation of 
-facts by the ombudsman involving a legal-administrative injustice. 
The J.0.’s work would be rendered totally ineffective by public 
apathy more quickly than by any other factor.*® 


But in India, public apathy towards issues -of public importance 
is proverbial in nature. Besides partisan spirit is so dominant in 
the Indian political system that the politicians and their supporters 
among the public will not react positively to the presentation of 
facts by the ombudsman involving a legal-administrative injustice, 


if it goes against their partisan interests. 


Another environmental support provided by the Swedish political 
system to the institution of ombudsman is the small size of the 
country which facilitates considerably the work of the J. 0.9 
Obviously, the Indian political system cannot provide this environ- 
mental support to the institution. 


One of the most important and indispensable institutional 
supports provided by Sweden to the office of ombudsman is the 
system of ‘governmental openness’ as distinguished from ‘govern- 
mental secrecy’, When the general trend in the most advanced 
democracies of the world is towards providing ‘greater public access 
to official documents and information’, except for specific matters 
that are narrowly defined by law, as a means of redressing citizens’ 
grievances against bureaucratic corruption or maladministration,*° 
the Government of India, on the advice of a committee of senior 
bureaucrats, has recently decided against making any change in the 
Official Secrets Act 1923, i.e., has stuck to the traditional principle of 
‘governmental secrecy.’** This will act as a clog on the wheels of 
the institution of ombudsman, because the ombudsman’s investigation 
cannot proceed at all in the absence of ‘governmental openness.’ 
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~- The ldck ‘of institutional, support ‘to the proposed-- ombudsman 
system for India is. to be ‘found -also in the legal provisions for 
‘excessive protection to the bureaucratic negligence.’**- A similar 
lack of institutional support in India is to be found in the sphere of 
delegated legislation. Public officials are known to have acquired 
too much power through the system of delegated legislation. Citizens 
of India have no effective legal safeguard against the administrative 
abuse of this power.*® Obviously, the proposed Indian ombudsman 
cannot redress the grievances of the Indian citizens against the 
administrative abuse of this power in the absence of legal or 
constitutional- -authority. 


The most important factor indicating the lack of environmental 

support to. the proposed Indian ombudsman is the lack of political 
will to introduce the institution at the central level. This is proved 
by the fact that from 1968 to_ 1979, the Lok Pal Bill on the 
ombudsman system was introduced thrice in the Indian Parliament ; 
yet it, could not be passed because of the lack of enthusiasm and 
sense of urgency on the ‘part of the ruling politicians, probably 
because their interests will be adversely affected by such a 
legislation.“ 
- ` The foregoing analysis of the favourable environmental, institu- 
tional ‘and cultural conditions in which the Swedish: institution of 
ombudsman operates successfully and of the absence of those condi- 
tions in India leads us to the conclusion that tke Indian political 
system -will not be able. to provide a favourable environmental 
support to the successful penning ef the proposed ombudsman 
system for India. 


Despite the lack of environmental support in India, the aeaio 
tion of the Swedish type of ombudsman system in some states of India, 
viz., Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh, Maharashtra and Bihar‘*® indicates 
that there has been recognition of the usefulness of. the institution at 
the state level, though not at the central level. ' Naturally, we may 
hope that the institution may be introduced in the near future even at 
the central level. Our hope is also based`on the fect that its utility*® 
in Sweden has not only encouraged several democratic countries of 
the world to introduce the institution in those countries, but that its 
utility has also been recognized and realized: in < Grom Britain*? 
and France.*® S . 
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However, it is the growing popularity of the institution at the 
state level in India that induces us to offer a few suggestions for 
turning the existing: unfavourable environment in India into a 
favourable one for successful working ofthe proposed amonga 
system. 


Suggestions 


Rowat has recommended a collegiate ombudsman, consisting of 
three members in preference to a single individual for populous 
countries like India and also on the ground that a single individual 
may not be able to avoid the imperceptible impact of social and 
political pressures.*® To this suggestion, we add that one of them 
should be designated as the chief ombudsman who should be elected 
by the peoplé and who should select his colleagues. 


The Indian college of ombudsmen should be chosen from. among 
the retired and experienced civil servants known for their integrity 
and efficiency. Knowing the real problems of administration, such 
ombudsmen will be able to take their decisions on the basis of 
a realistic appraisal of the situation. In that case, the administration 
is not likely to win against the citizen ; rather the converse is likely 
to be true.5° 


‘The Indian political condition requires such an ombudsman as 
will be an appropriate antidote to the political interference by 
the ruling politicians in the administration. Therefore, the chief 
ombudsman must not hold a position inferior to that of the ruling 
politicians. No ruling politician will be able to put any obstacle on 
the way of effective discharge of the ombudsman’s duties, only. 
if he will possess considerable political and moral authority derived 
from the people. That is to say, instead of being an agent of 
parliament or parliamentary commissioner he should be the people’s 
commissioner and should be elected by the people either directly at 
the time of a parliamentary election or indirectly through a broad- 
based electoral college like one composed of the elected members of 
intermediate. level panchayat bodies functioning throughout the 
country by the same alternative system of voting through which: me 
President of India is elected. 
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Some may argue that the proposed chief ombudsman with such 
political and moral authority will be a political rival. of the Prime 
Minister or the President. But this will not be possible, because the 
ombudsman’s power and jurisdiction will be entirely different from 
those of the political executive and will be mutually exclusive. Our 
suggestion is consistent with the opinion of P. B. Gajendragadkar, 
ex-Chief Justice of India, who has said that “unless we evolve 
an institution like ombudsman and give that institution a very high 
constitutional status by amending the constitution, the problem will 
not be effectively tackled’”’.5* 


If the independence and impartiality of the Chief Justice of India 
is not objected to by anybody, the institution of ombudsman also 
should be independent of the legislature and the executive (i.e., of the 
ruling politicians who have been mainly responsible for administra- 
tive corruption and inefficiency since independence) for conscientious 
discharge of obligations to the people of India. 


The proposed Indian ombudsman should be empowered to 
protect the ministers, legislators and civil servants from unjustified 
attacks by the public. This will tend to induce the ruling politicians 
and public servants to cooperate with the ombudsman in the 
discharge of his functions. ° 


Every administrative department should have a departmental. cell 
for handling public complaints as an institutional supplement to 
the proposed ombudsman as suggested by the Administrative 
Reforms Commission and the procedure of departmental punishment 
will have to be simplified. Besides, the ministers must be legally or 
constitutionally barred from interfering in a case in which disci- 
plinary action will be taken departmentally against any erring 
official. - 

Under no circumstances should the ruling politicians, including 
the MLAs and the MPs, be allowed to dictate the manner in which 
laws or policies formulated by the government should be actually 
implemented by the officials. This eats into the vitality of efficient, 
dispassionate and honest administration. But the civil servants 
should be held responsible for inefficient implementation of the laws 
or policies. 


, 
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- Steps will have ‘to. be taken.to remove the grip of politicians from 
the services, for, “today, the ‘civil servant has no protection against 
the- unscrupulous -politicians and -ministers who view illegal money- 
making as an essential element in the art of politics.”** 


The ruling politicians should be legally barred from interfering 
in the adninistration and at the same time the ‘civil servants have to 
develop a partnership with the.people and their representatives for 
performing their, tasks with the. cooperation of the people and their 
representetives in a developing and democratic country dike India. 
“This is not to suggest that bureaucrats should violate rules and 
procedures without using their skills and expertise, but that rules and 
procedures should be oriented to the needs and requirements of the 
people,” 53 l e 

_ Since one of the most important institutional supports to the 
Swedish cmbudsman is “governmental openness”, it is essential that 
the goveznment in our country should give up its traditional 
opposition to this democratic principle without which the 
ombudsman cannot function effectively. Besides, “governmental 
openness’ does not interfere with ministerial responsibility, rather it 
increases ministerial responsibility, because “‘it prevents the ministers 
from permanently , hiding information for personal or partisan 
advantage. oe ; 


. If the ombudsman will ‘have, t: anal on some. REET 
agency of the police like the. C. B. I. for inquiring into the public 
complaints against administration, that investigating agency should 
be independent of the executive control and should be placed under 
the control of the ombudsman. This will provide, an institutional 
support to the ombudsman. This suggestion is consistent with the 
report of the ‘Law ‘Commission submitted in November 1978.55 ` 


“The Indian legal system-' which gives excessive legal protection to 
bureaucratic negligence, ®* should be suitably amended in the interest 
of protection ‘of citizens’ rights. The ombudsmen should be 
empowered. by the Constitution to redress the citizens’ grievances 
against the abuse of administrative powers derived from delegated 
heglslation opens which Indian citizens have no effective safeguards. 


` 


i The ENEE courts in ‘France’ have the power to scrutinize 
15. 
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and, if necessary, to invalidate lawfully the administrative decisions. 
It is this power which has made the French administrative court 
system the citizens’ best friend. This point should be considered 
at the time of defining the powers of the proposed ombudsman for 
India, particularly in the context of delegated legislation. 


The chief ombudsman or his colleagues should have authority 
not only to call for all connected papers, but also to interview all 
officers and record their statements, so-that they can find out not 
only why a particular relief was not obtainable departmentally, but 
also why the error, against which the relief is claimed, occurred 
and who were the persons at fault.°” 


The proposed ombudsman should have the power to scrutinize 
simultaneously the public complaints against both the ruling 
politicians and the civil servants (both senior and junior). For, no 
corruption or maladministration is possible without the connivance 
of both. 3 


` Since the enforcement of fundamental rights through the expensive 
and dilatory judicial process is virtually impossible in the case of 
the larger section of Indian citizens who are often helpless against 
the arbitrary use of powers by the political executive and the bureau- 
cracy, the proposed Indian ombudsman may help the affected citizens 
by taking up the matter informally with the public authorities 
concerned. for speedy remedial measures. This informal approach 
will reduce the number of litigations against the public authorities 
for the encroachment upon the fundamental individual rights. The 
‘ombudsman may prosecute the erring public servants in the law 
court only when they will refuse to see reason. 


There are cases when the investigating agency of the police like 
the C. B. I. is ordered by ‘higher political authorities’ to investigate 
the cases of public servants, search their houses or even arrest them, 
although they may be really honest and quite innocent, In such cases, 
the proposed ombudsman should have the constitutional powers to 
prevent the investigating agency of the police from proceeding against 
those public servants who will seek his protection. 


The ombudsman may be given power to collect information from 
different countries regarding administrative reforms and may recom- 
mend any of them to the administrative departments concerned 
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in India and thereby’ may help the process of modernization in 
Indian administration. 


Unless the institution of the proposed ombudsman is given 
‘adequate powers and high constitutional status as suggested above, 
it will be of no utility to the people of India and its reports 
will gather dust on the Table of the House just like the reports 
of the Commissioner for Linguistic Minorities which have not even 
been discussed for ten years.**: 


Co DW 
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PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION IN ANCIENT INDIA 


BHARATI MUKHERJEE 


SINCE time immemorial administrative activities have permeated 
every sphere of social life. Wherever there is any human interaction 
for achieving some definite purpose, rudiments of administration 
also appear. “Administration ‘can be defined as the activities of 
groups cooperating to accomplish common goals.”? Public 
administration is the activity of the state in the exercise of its 
political power. Administration as a process, therefore, is common 
to all political systems irrespective of time, place and circumstances. 
Ancient India was not an exception. India, the land where the 
human race visualized the emergence of an enriched civilization, 
was a pioneer in formulating and implementing some basic features 
of public administration. Here an attempt may be made to analyse 
some aspects of ancient Indian public administration — some basic 
structures, subsystems and the constituent roles that were evident in 
the administrative process of the Indian political system in the 4th 
century B.C. 


Although a number of monarchies as well as republics* existed in 
India in the 4th century B, C., the Mauryan empire was the suzerain. 
The administrative process discussed here is in the context of the 
Mauryan political system that was most dominant at that time. It is 
widely known that there are mainly two sources through which we 
can look at the rich heritage of the 4th century B.C.: (i) the 
account given by Megasthenes, the Greek ambassador accredited to 
the court of the Mauryan emperor Chandragupta, and (ii) the 
systematic treatise, the Arthasastra. There are ten founders of the 
school of the Arthasastra, But the most authentic and important 
was the work of Kautilya (alias Chanakya or Vishnugupta), the 
famous premier of Chandragupta Maurya. 


In this paper, the focus will be on Kautilya’s Arthasastra which 
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contains an excellent and elaborate discussion, with the minutest 
details, of the entire administrative machinery of the Mauryan age. 
“The Arthasastra ascribed to Kautilya is the earliest extant work of 
this class, but it contains references to a large number of treatises 
which were regarded as authoritative in his days’’.® 


Three aspects of the problem will be dealt with here. First, an 
attempt will be made to analyse the nature of the Mauryan political 
system and its prevalent political culture. Secondly, an attempt 
will be made to discuss the structures on which adminisiration of the 
Mauryan political system was based. Thirdly, the’ nature of 
interrelation among different administrative structures and roles and 
the means of. communication among different adunnisiratime units 
of the Mauryan political system will be covered. 


Patrimonial Political System _ 


A political system is a set of interacting ‘roles, structures and 
subsystems. > While roles refer to the aspect of individuals’ functions 
in a political process, structures refer to those arrangements within 
the system which perform those functions, which in turn are nothing 
but “the objective consequences of a pattern of action for the system 
in which it occurs’. Hence a political system is a set of structures 
. consisting of interacting roles. The Mauryan political- system as 
sketched by Kautilya can similarly be analysed as a complete 
network of inter-woven roles, structures and subsystems based on a 
distinctive political culture of its own. 


` Particular administrative arrangements are alwzys the product 
of-the particular type of the system, and their success and failure 
largely depend on the nature of the political system. So it is almost 
imperative for us to ascertain the type of the Mauryan political 
system. It is, however, not an easy task. An age-old problem in 
' the realm of political science is to find out the type, growth and 
development of the system Different political thinkers have used 
different criteria to find out the specific type of a political 
system. Aristotle, for exampie, offered a six-fold classification of 
political authority based on -two dimensions: the number of 
the rulers and the nature of the end for which the state exists.° 
Many modern political thinkers also have presented brilliant 
expositions as to how to determine the type of a particular political 
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system. For the purpose of this paper, the Mauryan political system 
may be designated as a traditional patrimonial system with some 
differentiated governmental structures. 


Patrimonial political systems are those in which there are 
specialized political elites such as kings, subchiefs, etc., and a 
relatively specialized officialdom. They are called patrimonial, 
because all or most of these officials are located in the ruler’s 
household. “The officialdom appears to have been recruited from 
personal dependants of the king”.° The army is equipped and 
maintained out of the royal storehouses. f 


Judged from these standpoints, the Mauryan political system was 
perfectly patrimonial. If one goes through the Arthasastra in 
detail, one learns that all the important characteristics of a 
patrimonial system were present in the Mauryan set-up. The king 
was the main political authority and head of the political elites 
composed of ministers, priests and others. These sub-chiefs had 
considerable infiuence over the king and hence extensive indirect 
authority over the decision-making process. That there was a well- 
organized specialized officialdom entrusted with the responsibility of 
implementing policies of public administration in the political system 
of the Mauryas, is evident from the Arthasastra.” 


As there were no political parties and interest groups in the 
modern sense of the terms, and as the king had to ensure a strong 
grip over the administration, recruitment to the public offices was 
wholly a personal choice based primarily on the person’s capacity 
and fitness for performing a particular work in the perspective of 
specific conditions and nature of the work.® In addition to this, in 
recruiting and confirming the officials, the king used to follow 
diplomatic tactics with the help of the spies and through some 
other means.* Cash payment was made to every official according 
to the service rendered by him, out of the royal exchequer.?° Lastly, 
the Mauryan emperor had a very big army. Megasthenes reported 
that 4,00,000 men lay in a single camp of Chandragupta. This vast 
army was also maintained out of the royal funds. The Arthasastra 
recommends extraordinary measures based on tact to replenish the 
treasury.*+ Thus all the typical characteristics of a patrimonial 
political system were present in the Mauryan system. And it was 

16 
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„against this background that specific administrative structures with 
their constituting roles emerged with all their unique features. 


- 


Political Culture 


Public administration as a process deals with human beings. It is 
concerned not only with those who are in the administrative 
hierarchy, but also with the people in general. Hence knowledge of 
‘the underlying psychological dimensions of the system having a 
regulatory role to influence the conversion process, and thereby the 
entire administrative policy-making process, is essential. The totality 
of these underlying psychological dimensions has been called political 
culture. Political culture again may be participant, subject or 
parochial.. The political culture of the Mauryan political system ma 

be described as parochial. ` : 


Monarchy at that time was all-comprehensive. Institutions for 
political training and political education were scarce. Individuals’ 
awareness of political activities was all too little as they manifested 
little or no awareness of the national political process. Articulation 
of demands and participation in decision-making were almost absent. 
In such a political culture, there was a wide gap between the decision- 
making authority and the people at large. While these indicated a 
parochial political culture, some traces of a subject culture were also 
present, The state, for example, had the mission of enhancing the 
welfare of the subject-people instead of the satisfaction of personal 
aggrandisement of the ruler. People were aware of such benefits, 
because at that time the social system, apart from the state proper, 
was functioning almost as a separate entity in an autonomous manner 
based ‘on varnasramadharma where the expected role of the king was 
that of the initiator for the general welfare of the people** and 
regal power was not valued for the sake of power only. Hence in 
this political culture certain elements, not generally seen in a parochial 
culture, were present: the sense of duty of the king, the citizens’ 
awareness of their duty, and the recognition of the necessity of 
obedience to law. This particular political culture was one of the 
important variables shaping particular administrative structures and 
the entire administrative process. 


Administrative Structure 
The administrative structure of any political system is double-winged 
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— one w.ng deals’ with policy-formulation and’ the other wing is 
entrusted with policy-implementation. In the Mauryan political 
system there were mainly two powerful structures —- monarchy. and 
bureaucrazy. The existence of these two structures is evident from 
the Arthacastra where Kautilya gives the traditional list of the.seven 
constituent elements of the state: “The king, the minister, .the 
country, the fort, the treasury, the army and the friend, and the 
enemy are the elements of sovereignty.” 1° 


In addition, Kautilya gives a shorter list: “The king and the 
kingdom are the primary elements of the state.”** Thus Kautilya 
himself includes ministers, country, fort, treasury, army and friend 
into one broad structure called kingdom (rajyam). Following 
Kautilya we may say that the king and the kingdom were the two 
main pillers of the Mauryan political set-up. To use modern g 
we may cell them monarchy and bureaucracy. 


M onarchy 


During the Mauryan regime, monarchy was the most prevalent form 
of government. That is why the science of polity in ancient India 
was known as rajyadharma, rajyasastra, etc. Monarchy was the main 
cornerstore on which the whole edifice of the political system rested. 
In fact, arcient India always showed a strong passion for the royalty. 
In the Veeas,** in the Aitareya Brahamana, in the Dharmasastras,1* 
in the Srritis of Manu,?" Yajnavalkyat® and Narada,+°’in the 
Puranas lite Matsyapurana,*° Markandeyapurana,** and Agnipurana;** 
and also :n the epics of the Ramayana*® and the Mahabharata,** 
there are ample references as to the nature and duties associated with 
the institution of monarchy. 


Not tc speak. of India only, the early history of almost all ite 
nations stows their traditional bent towards monarchy. - The Great 
Roman expire, the Byzantine empire, the Ottoman empire, the 
Egyptian 2mpire could be cited as examples. The reason for this 
perhaps ley in the fact that in those days life was not very smooth, 
nature was more hostile, science was just rudimentary, communica- 
tion was 3light, civilization was still young and struggle both with’ 
foreigners and fellow-beings for sheer physical existence more severe 
and acute Under such circumstances, we can easily apprehend the 
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‘craving for a strong centralized authority which could offer the 
minimum security to the masses, and this was possible through the 
institution of monarchy which: actualized political integration and 
consolidation. It could perhaps be said that kingship originated “‘in 
military necessity.”** 


The Mauryan empire was also based upon the solid foundation of 
monarchy. In Arthasastra, royalty has been regarded as the very 
backbone of the body politic. Kautilya writes : 


When the law of punishment is kept in abeyance, it gives rise 
to such disorder as is implied in the proverb of fishes, for in the 
absence of a magistrate the strong will swallow the weak.*® 


The emphasis on dynastic monarchy at the pristine age of the 
Mauryan empire is clearly revealed in Kautilya’s reaction against the 
anti-monarchic and anti-dynastic tendencies of his predecessors.*7 
He did not believe in the elective nature of kingship nor did he 
attach any importance to the theory of its divine origin. Although 
an attempt has been made*® to trace out elements of social contract 
‘between the ruler and the ruled for the origin of monarchy in India, 
Kautilya did not believe in any sort of social contract.*® He speci- 
fically said, “Kings should never be disobeyed.” Thus in his days 
monarchy was all-powerful.°° The unit of this monarchical structure 
was the king. 


In the Indian political system in the 4th century B. C., the role of 
the king was of central importance. He was omnipotent and the 
fountain of everything that was good and just. All authority arose 
from him and everything was conducted in his name.*+ He was 
the final decision-maker on all administrative questions and he 
delegated powers to his own agents for their implementation in order 
to secure smooth administration ‘of the entire kingdom. He was a 
hereditary head and such a‘conservative element was necessary in 
that age for proper political consolidation: 


The role of the king was a conglomeration of different elements. 
Politically, the king was expected to protect his kingdom against 
eight types of national calamities,®* to remove disturbances of peace, 
to offer reliefto the needy, to appoint personnel, to keep control over 
finance and the army and keep an eye over revenue and expenditure. 


l} 
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The social role of the king was no less important. At that time‘ 
society was functioning as an entity separate from the state power. 
But social order-is a.prerequisite for disciplined executive achieve- 
ment and hence political power must command the support of the 
sacerdotal power. Kautilya writes : 


The people consisting of four castes and four orders of religious 
life, when governed by the king with his sceptre, will keep to 
their respective paths, ever devotedly adhering to their respec- 
tive dutiés and occupations.®* 


So we may hold that the Mauryan king was not only a political head, 
but also the head of the social order. These two roles combining 
into one as the protector of varnasramadharma were of supreme 
importance in the context of public administration. Virtually connected 
with this role was the judicial and legislative roles of the king. The 
king was the administrator and interpreter of laws. He was also the 
fountain of justice. Thus the king was all-in-all in every Sphere of the 
material as well as the moral life of his people. 


The mission to which all these different aspects of the king’s 
role are directed is to produce a welfare-oriented administration. 
The king was expected to play the role as the embodiment of 
the unity of the interests of all the sections of the community. He 
was the sole custodian of the welfare of his subjects. The purpose 
of kingship was only to live for his subjects and to place their 
happiness above his own personal happiness.** The king was to 
administer his subjects as if they were his own children. Thus 
ancient India was a firm believer in royal paternalism. This pater- 
nalism was linked up with benevolent despotism. The king in 
planning his administration was guided by the sublime ideal of 
rendering the common good, but he was a Benevolent despot— 
responsible to none, just like 


_the father who in the management of children is guided only 
by his affection, and duties which affection implants in the 
parental heart.** 


Bureaucracy 


The king was the central figure in the administrative system of the 
Mauryas. But as the empire was vast and the means of communi- 
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<cation were limited, a wholly personal administration of the king was 
next to impossible. So in that age India experimented with a highly 
-organized administrative machinery manned and regulated by a well- 
trained bureaucracy. Bureaucracy thus was the second important 
administrative structure of the Mauryan system.®° 


~ Ttis interesting to note that Kautilya nowhere enumerated high 
-Officials:other than the mantrins. There are scattered references to 
‘them in connection’ with’ the employment of spies.*7 Following 
Kautilya, we may come to the conclusion that in the 4th century 
B. C.,. the. permanent administrative structure in India had two 
Jevels.: (a) the superior level, and (b) the subordinate level. 


The superior level 


“The units of the superior level af bureaucracy were the roles 
played by those who were very close to the king’s person and were of 
primary importance to the king both for policy-formation and 
implementation. They were mantrins (ministers) and a purohita. 
(high priest). 


Mantrins The mantrins or amatyas used to play the most impor- 
tant role next to the king in the administrative structure. Being the 
most trusted advisers of the sovereign, they constituted the: inner- 
most, circle in the home administration. They were the source of 
all information to the king and the chief media forthe policy: 
implementation. Success or failure of the administrative machinery- 
largely depended on the proper role implementation by the amatyas. 
Generally those ministers were recruited on the basis of: four’ types 
of tests through the agency of the spies. - These tests-were : religious 
allurements (dharmopodha), monetary allurements (arthopodha)., love 
allurements (kamopodha) and allurements under fear (bhayopodha). 
Thus the realization of the fundamental importance of counsel led 
the king to have ministers to assist him in formulating administrative 
policies’ in the light of their experience, ability and well-organized 
informative capacity. Thus the miantrins or councillors could play a 
vital role in the administrative process. 


Purohita Another important office of the superior level of 
bureaucracy was’ of purohita or. high priest. As the state was a 
dharmarastra.and the king was the protector of varnasramadharma, 
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the purohita had a very important role to play in administration. 
The beginning of the Mauryan empire was a period which was 
marked by the ascendency of brahminism against the heterodox and 
proselytising sects. k 


At the apex of this (Mauryan) society was the Brahmana who 
as purohita and the king’s preceptor, influencéd politics and 
administration to a very large extent and also legislation as a 
member of the Parishad.*® 


For such a high position, he was to be recruited from a high 
family, should be well-versed in the four Vedas with the six angas, 
must be skilful in reading portents, providential or accidental, and 
must be well-trained in the science of government. 


Thus the mantrins and the purohita constituted the second rung 
in the administrative hierarchy. But one important point to note here 
is that these officials could play only advisory roles. Although the 
king consulted these officials almost always he was the ultimate 
decision-making authority in the administrative process. -The role of 
the higher-level bureaucrats was more or less indirect. 


The Subordinate Level 


The subordinate civil service of the Mauryan age included eighteen 
categories of officials : (i) senapati—commander-in-chief, (ii) adhya- 
ksha—heads of departments, (iii) dauvarika—keeper of the royal 
gate (perhaps through this person applications for redress of grievances 
used to reach the king), (iv) antarvamsika—protector of the royal 
harem and the royal person, (v)prasastri—superintendent to administer 
punishment and preserve peace, (vi) samaharta—collector general 
of revenues, (vii) sannidhata—receiver general of all royal dues, 
(viii) pradesta—chief justice of criminal jurisdiction, (ix) nayaka— 
leader of the forces, (x) paura—prefect of the capital city, (xi) vyava- 
harika—preserver of the records, (xii) karmantika—superintendent 
of factories, (xiii) mantriparishad adhyaksha, (xiv) dandapala, 
(xv) durgapala, (xvi) antapala—governor of frontiers, (xvii) afavikas 
—ruler of the forests and (xviii) yuvaraja—heir-apparent.®° 


Thesé 18 officials formed the third rung in the Mauryan public 
administration. Their expected role was just policy-implementation 
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having very little or no influence at all on the policy-making stage. 
‘The three rungs (king, superior officials and subordinate officials), 
taken as a whole, formed the administrative structure of. the 
Mauryan political system. There was an extreme centralization of 
authority in the king’s hand, but this was excellently balanced by 
the corresponding delegation of functions from the chief executive 
to the subordinate officials. 


Interrelation among Structures . 


In a political system close interrelation among its roles is indis- 
pensable. If it is lacking, a well-knit wise policy and an effective 
administration become impossible. In the Mauryan political system 
also efficient public administration was essentially the product of a 
close interrelation between the two main structures—monarchy and 
bureaucracy. The main instrament through which the king main- 
tained his relation with his officials was force. The Mauryan political 
system was undoubtedly based on legitimate coercive power. The 
king was the supreme political authority to utilize physical coercion. 
. Kautilya required the king to rule on the point of sword. Hence 
the main channel of interaction between monarchy and bureaucracy 
was conditioned by force. This means that force was the main 
instrument used by the king to regulate his officials. Of course, there 
were some other factors also. 


King and Mantrins 


Turnmg to evaluate the interrelation between the king and his 
mantrins we find that the king was the only recruiting authority for 
them. The ministers held office during the pleasure of the king, 
not in the modern sense, but literally. 


Kautilya also recommends that the king should use diplomacy 
in his relationship with his officials. Diplomacy here, of course, 
is not used in the western sense for conducting international relations. 
Kautilya uses the word nyaya for diplomacy.*° Nyaya means tact. 
In the Indian sense, diplomacy embraces all techniques practised by 
the political authority to maintain its hegemony without resorting to 
physical force. So diplomacy here connotes two aspects—one guiding 
the: international relations of the political system, and the other 
regulating the internal administration within the system itself. The 
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Mauryan king used to follow diplomatic’ practices towards his officials 
in the second sense, for the consolidation of the system and smooth 
administration. This is illustrated in the Arthasastra when Kautilya 
advises the king to test the character of the ministers by the applica- 
tion of different allurements at the time of recruitment,** and further | 
instructs his king to appoint spies over his ministers and other 
officials.4? Particularly in Book V Kautilya points out how a king 
can protect his kingdom and administrative tools against the treason 
of a minister by inflicting punishment secretly by the application of 
diplomatic practices, 


But interrelation can never be a one-way prodi, While the 
king could employ both force and diplomacy against his ministers to 
maintain his hegemony over administration, they in their turn could 
not resort to physical force, because legitimate force was the king’s 
monopoly. But as the king had to depend on the advice of his 
councillors in initiating any administrative decision, it was possible 
for the ministers to practise diplomacy against the king. They could 
twist their counsel in such a way so as to put the king in a situation 
compelling him to depend upon them. In Book V, Chapter 6, 
Kautilya points out Various deceitful policies that could be under- 
taken by the ministers to put the king in an uncomfortable position 
and to'create pressure upon the king and his family. Of course, 
their motive must always be the overall welfare of the empire. 


The King and the Purohita 


The high priest occupied a place of eminence in the Mauryan: 
political system. He was to guide the king in the right direction 
to discharge his duties as the head of the varnasramadharma 
institution. So the main channel of interrelation between the king 
and the high priest was somehow difficult in the existing religious set-. 
up. Hence application of diplomacy was the only. alternative method 
to be applied by the king. Kautilya advised his king to take recourse. 
to diplomacy by employing sanchara,‘* spies over the high priest. 
As in the case of mantrins, so also with the purohita the king was the . 
supreme Tecruiting authority. So he could exercise some amount 
of indirect coercive power against the priest. Although the brahmins 
were at the apex of varnasramadharma, the Mauryan king could 
take disciplinary actions against his high priest. Though Kautilya 
17° 
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himself was 4 brahmin, he advocated withdrawal of the immunity of 
the brahmanas from criminal penalty and capital punishment.in case 
of'treason. Thus, so far as relation with ecclesiastical personnel was 
concerned, the supreme administrative authority could use diplomacy 
as well as indirect coercion, while the former could resort to diplo- 
religious means to create pressure on the king. 


King and Junior Officials 


As mentioned earlier, the principal medium through which the king 
influenced the subordinate officials was force, because the king was 
the sole authority in their recruitment, promotion, transfer and 
dismissal. In addition to this, he had to employ diplomatic tactics 
by appointing spies. In Book II of the Arthasastra there are ample 
references to such diplomatic practices. But these lower officials were 
not personal confidants of the king and not very close to the royal 
person. Hence they had very little scope to influence the king as 
the chief administrator, at least directly. 


Communication 


Communication of official decisions from the policy-makers to those 
who would implement the policy and those who would be subjected 
to such decisions is essential. Reactions of the recipients to these 
policies must be communicated to the decision-making authority so 
as to enable him to revise and reorganize the policy. In a partimonial 
system, in the absence of autonomous structurally differentiated sub- 
systems, communication takes place through some other subsystems 
like professional communicators or messengers. 


In the patrimonial system of the Mauryas there were elaborate 
arrangements like the system of envoys and spies as agencies of 
communication.** For communication of policies from the top to 
the bottom, existing governmental organization could help, although 
in a limited way; but for the reserve process spying was indispensable. 
The importance of this subsystem is evident from the fact that 
Kautilya devoted at least four chapters (I, V, XII and XID to the 
discussion of this topic. In those days when the empire was vast 
and no technical means of quick transport was available, the efficacy 
of this espionage system as the main channel of communication can 
hardly be ignored. This system was significant in the sphere of 
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bringing about coordination among the different units of administra- 
tion and furnishing information to the decision-making authority 
thereby giving him a scope for revising and reallocating his admini- 

strative decisions. 


The Mauryan political system thus had an efficient and well- 
developed administrative apparatus. -This apparatus certainly had 
certain limitations and it had to operate within the constraints 
imposed by the existing socio-economic conditions. Still the level 
of organization attained in those early days does appear to be 
surprising. 
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Victor M. Perez-Diaz, STATE, BUREAUCRACY AND CIVIL 
SOCIETY, Macmillan, -London, 1978, pp. X + 117. No price 
indicated. : i f : 


Ever since its classic formulation in Marx’s Preface to A Contribution 
to the Critique ‘of Political Economy, the ‘basis-superstructure’ issue 
has figured prominently in the writings of the marxists and the 
marxologists. “The sum total. of the relations of production”, 
constituting’ “the economic structure of society”, is, according to 
Marx, “the real foundation,” on which is reared the “legal and 
political super-structure and to which correspond definite forms 
of social consciousness” (Karl Marx, Selected Works, vol. I, Foreign 
Languages Publishing House, Moscow, 1946). Controversy has been 
particularly sharp on the question as to what Marx and Engels 
exactly intended to include within this “sum total of the relations of 
production.” What, again, is the precise nature of the dialectical 
interrelationship between: the foundation, i.e., the “mode of produc- 
tion of material life” and the “social, political and ‘intellectual life” 
process in' general representing the superstructure ? Although Engels 
in his letter to Joseph Bloch (21 September 1890) made it clear that 
ultimate determination of the latter by the former did not signify 
that’ the economic element is the only determining one and went 
on to assert that “the various elements in the superstructure ... also 
exercise their influence on the course of historical struggles and in 
many cases preponderate in.determining their form,” (Karl Marx and 
Engels, Selected Correspondence, NBA, pp. 417-18) the question of 
the autonomous role of the polity and bureaucracy in certain specific 
historical situations continues to give rise to controversy. 


_: This question- has become all the more important with the 
recent emergence of ‘politology’ as a serious subject of study in 
the Soviet Union (see Socialism : Theory & Practice, August 1979). 
It is being contended that the political superstructure is not just a 
pale reflection of the reality of the economic basis ; political forms 
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of the class struggle and its consequences—political institutions and 
bureaucratic organizations can come to acquire an importance occa- 
sionally which cannot be fully explained simply by tracing them 
back to their economic ‘roots’. Perez-Diaz’s book must be regarded 
as a very significant contribution to the continuing discussion on 
this subject. i - ; 


The approach itself i is novel. Perez-Diaz thinks of Marx “not as 
a founding father whose time is past, but as a classic whose work has 
become a living part of our present-day work for understanding 
and dealing with reality. Yet... his is a work not to be narrowed 
down to cast the mould of each new generation of epigones. It 
has to be respected and understood as it was left: powerful, 
fragmented and full of promises it has neither been able to meet 
nor quite broken” (pp. ix-x).. While Perez-Diaz’s avowed purpose 
is “to make explicit and discuss the political theory that is merely 
implicit in Marx’s works,” he realizes that to make explicit is more 
than to reveal, it is also to develop implying—to conserve, and to 
criticize and to introduce new elements. f 


This then is not a book, in the fashion of G. D. H. Cole, about 
“what Marx really meant”. Without attempting to offer ‘any 
“authentic interpretation” of Marx’s political writings, Perez-Diaz 
chooses to regard these as the taking-off point for his own theory 
of the polity and bureaucracy, which, despite its dependence on 
Marx, does not claim that Marx would have formulated it. in 
precisely the same mafiner. Perez-Diaz, therefore, cannot be pro- 
perly accused of ‘revisionism’; as he eschews ‘interpretation’ in 
favour of ‘comment’ and does not offer his theory as “part of 

a marxist profession of faith of any sort,” his theoretical exercise 
ae to be judged on its own as an ‘innovation’ rather than as an 
attempt at a ‘creative’ ‘interpretation of marxism. 


Beginning with a discussion of the early writings on the state and 
bureaucracy (the series of articles in the Rheinische Zeitung on the 
freedom of the press and on the law on thefts of-wood written in 
1842), Perez-Diaz goes on to analyse Marx’s basic argument on the 
role of the state and bureaucracy as set forth in the Eighteenth 
Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte. Incidentally he rejects the Althusserian 
notion of a ‘break’ between the earlier and later Marx, preferring 
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instead the term ‘mutation’ or ‘structural variation,’ which maintains 
the reference and the link between the earlier ‘exploratory’ phase of 
Marx’s works and his ‘mature’ writings centring on class struggle 
and the theory of the capitalist mode of production. This approach 
is certainly methodologically useful in enabling us to trace the 
development of Marx’s views on the role of bureaucracy and of 
political institutions in general as outlined in the Grundrisse and The 
German Ideology and also in the manuscript he wrote in 1843 
` entitled Critique of Hegel’s Philosophy of Right (first published in 
1927 by D. Riazanov.) 


Hegel had regarded the bureaucrats as belonging to the ‘universal’ 
or ‘official’ class ; universal insight and universal will characterize 
the bureaucracy as a whole, which is a system of relations defined by 
hierarchy and specialization and coordination. As individuals 
(mainly, according to Hegel, from the middle classes) are recruited 
into the bureaucratic machinery, a series of external and internal 
pressures compel them to develop the will and knowledge of the 
‘universal interest’— the spirit of ‘public service’. 


Already in 1843, Marx in his Critique challenges this Heglian 
assumption. While political groups and institutions are not yet 
related to the class divisions within the civil society, the point is made 
that the claims of bureaucracy to superior knowledge cannot be 
sustained, for ‘hierarchical and functional differentiation results in a 
mere juxtaposition and mutual reinforcement of incompetence, of the 
superior who does not know the specifics of the case, of the inferior 
who does not know the general principles of everyone who does not 
get a look at the ensemble of the situation” (Perez-Diaz, p. 30). In 
“Marx’s view, a crucial characteristic of the bureaucracy (in pre- 
capitalist as well as capitalist societies) is its tendency to behave like 
a private owner of the public resources. Indeed, in so far as the 
bureaucrats act as a socially coherent group, they contribute to the 
“particularization” of civil society, while claiming to act in the name 
of the ‘public’? and commanding a monopoly of public resources. 


These views are more sharply developed specifically in relation to 
the capitalist mode of production in the Eighteenth Brumaire. Perez- 
Diaz is, of course, right in insisting that it is the single most 
important text which comes anywhere close to a discussion of the 
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political bureaucracy under capitalism, together with the fragmentary 
texts in the Capital’on the British civil service, and a variety of 
journalist correspondences on England, Germany and France (p. 35). 
There will also perhaps be ready agreement with the suggestion that 
for a fuller understanding of Marx’s views on the polity and 
bureaucracy in transitional societies, we have to take into account 
his ideas on the socialist ‘polity as sketched in the Critique of the 
Gotha ‘Programme, The Civil War in France and his letters‘ on the 
Russian Commune to Vera Zassoulitch. 4 


Agreement is likely to be less general on Perez-Diaz’s dismissal 
of.what he calls Marx’s ‘sweeping generalisations” on the “determi- 
nation’’ of political institutions by the economy and on the nature of 
the modern state as the “dictatorship of the bourgeoisie” in the 
Preface to A Contribution to the Critique of Political Economy and the 
Communist Manifesto and similar other writings. Even if the later 
contributions of Lenin and Plekhanov, among others, on this subject 
are considered not germane to the issues raised by Perez-Diaz (there 
may very well be doubts on this point also) it ‘can still be contended 
that, the relevance of the Eighteenth. Brumaire in| dispelling the 
confusion -over ‘economic determinism” was first referred to by 
Engels in his letters to J. Bloch and Conrad Schmidt (1890-91) (Marx 

and* Enges, Selected Correspondence, pp. 417, 428). 


` Despite its overwhelmingly ‘contemporary’ character, there is in 
Marx’ S: Eighteenth Brumaire evidence of an intense search for the 
specificity and relative autonomy of political institutions within the 
limits imposed by the prevailing mode of production. Perez-Diaz does 
not agree with Marx’s analysis of the motivations of the peasantry 
(in which a ‘peasant variant’ of a theory of the fetishism of the state 
is -offered as an explanation of the acceptance of Louis Bonaparte by 
the peasantry). ‘Peasants, when they are faced with... extraordinary 
problems, tend to have recourse to some powerful figure — and/or, 
I would add, to a network of intermediate notables and bureaucrats” 
(p. 47). Perez-Diaz’s qualification is important, for it is helpful in 
explaining the shifting of peasant support to the Third Republic 
after the defeat of Louis Napoleon in the Franco-German war. Any 
portrayal of the peasantry as being subject to a complete alienation 
of their. political power may be polemically useful, but it can seldom 
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f 
be realistic—a point illustrated forcefully by Barrington Moore (see 
his Social Origins of Democracy and Dictatorship). . 


Marx’s analysis in the Eighteenth Brumaire of the role of the 
military bureaucracy in the transition from a liberal democracy to a 
bureaucractic ‘authoritarian regime in France during 1848-1851 
reveals an acute awareness of the linkages (as well as` of 
Occasional possible divergences) between the army and the propertied 
Classes, and also of the consequence of the frequent resort to the 
military <n the defence of ‘law and order”. The military leaders 
were encouraged to seek social, economic and political rewards, a 
phenomenon with which many Third World countries are familiar. 
Even more interesting is Marx’s analysis of the role of the civil 
bureaucrecy in France. 


The cifferences between French and British political cultures 
became apparent in the close coincidence between the interests of the 
bourgeoisie in France with the bureaucracy’s own tendencies to 
extend the scope of its own competence and to undertake activities 
carried oat by civil society. The bourgeoisie in the French situation 
were interested in the growth of the civil bureaucracy as a mechanism 
of control. In England, on the other hand, as Marx observes in the 
Capital (vol. I, chap. X) the enactment of the factory laws was made 
possible try the dedicated work of the corps of factory inspectors and 
health inspectors, whose “judgement was based on a certain concep- 
tion of am elementary humanistic morality and of the tasks and- 
responsibilities of the Government for the common good of all the 
classes of the nation, this including the welfare of the poor people” 
(p. 65). They had to overcome the resistance of other officials in 
this task. i 

. .What emerges from this study is a view of the relative autonomy 
of the bureaucracy (not in the, Hegelian “universal” sense)—as a 
not-so-un‘fied group linked to the dominant interests of the prevailing 
“economic order and- yet on occasions prepared to transcend these 
interests in defence of its own particular ends. This surely has a 
contemporary relevance ; to recognize the importance of Perez-Diaz’s 
‘comments’, is of course not to accept his rather far-fetched ‘‘alterna- 
tive” thecry of the polity and the bureaucracy, with its three-tier. 
division o7 the social system—the “‘exchanges” among them generating 
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a ‘surplus’ for the holders of power. The presentation of the alterna- 
tive, however, underscores the importance of taking a-fresh ‘Took 
at the marxian “superstructure”. Too often have scholars working 
within the marxian tradition regarded their task as accomplished 
whenever they have been able to trace ideas and institutions back 
to their “roots”—forgetting that this is only the important first step 
in social and political research. The study of political systems must 
begin with the realization that marxism is an invitation to research, 
not a magical incantation that solves all problems and settles all 
doubts. o ; R 


Department of Political Science `- .. PRASANTA "KUMAR .GHOSH 
University’ of Calcutta. : Pe as 4 


_M. Shiviah; K. B. Srivastava and A. C., Jena, PANCHAYATI 
RAJ ELECTIONS IN WEST BENGAL, 1978, National Institute of’ 
Rural Development, Ra eniansgar Hyderabad, 1980, pp. 145; 
Rs. 35°00. =o 


The magnitude of the task of rural development in a developing 
country demands organizational efforts geared to location-specific 
planning and intensive utilization of local resources. There is also 
the problem of efficient implementation of development programmes. - 
In all these, panchayats have -a significant contribution to’ make. 
And in a country like ours with nearly 80 per cent of the population 
living in the villages, we cannot scrap the panchayat institutions 
simply because they were not given a fair trial in most.of the 
states in Indiain the past. Instead, it is important that serious 
attempts are made to build the panchayat’ institutions on proper 
lines. Elections have a vital ‘bearing on the process of building these ' 
institutions as thé most important agency for rural development: - 
The authors have made an empirical study ‘of the 1978 panchayat 
elections in West Bengal and have attempted to’ throw light on the 
dynamics of institution-building for rural development. Very ‘few ' 
empirical studies on the panchayati raj institutions in West Bengal’ 
have been carried out so far. Hence the authors deserve praise for 
having filled up a vital research gap.. 


t 
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The authors have demonstrated in their inquiry a scientific 
insight when they have emphasized the aspects of “modernization” 
and the breadth and intensity of “politicization”, since the 
panchayati raj elections have a positive contribution to make in these 
respects. The study points out very significantly, ‘“...panchayati 
raj elections highlight the contrast between the democratic basis of 
legitimacy and the traditional ascriptive basis, setting in motion a 
process of ‘psychic mobility’ and followed, sooner or later, by real 
mobility” (p. 121). : 


The study is divided into seven chapters. There is a discussion 
on the efficacy of the panchayat as an institution for rural 
development and also an analysis of the socio-political 
dimensions of the West Bengal context. Then follows the study of 
the actual electoral process, nomination process and election 
campaign, perceptions and perspective of the electorate, factors 
affecting the choice of voters and participatory setting and lastly, an 
analysis of the-aspects of recruitment and the emerging rural 
leadership pattern. The study ends-with a remarkable review of the 
whole exercise along with a precise statement of conclusions. -` 


That the investigators went into most of the relevant details 
concerning the actual mechanics of the panchayat elections is borne 
out by the authors’ comments on the Left Front criteria for the 
selection of candidates: “Some gaps. (in the criteria) could be 
expected, and indeed, there were. Much of it was due to the ‘band 
wagon effect’. There was a scramble for the CPI(M). tickets. Not 
all members of the party cadres having high expectations could be 
accommodated. Some of those left out had the feeling that the 
really deserving did not get tickets. Worse, village influentials and 
those belonging to vested interests got them. And some former 
Congressmen too” (p. 51). The Janata party’s stand regarding the 
elections, the intra-party quarrels in the Janata and P. C. Sen’s 
slogan of “partyless democracy” have also been referred to. 


The authors have arrived at certain important and interesting 
conclusions regarding the panchayat elections : (i) Hovering between 
non-existence and ineffective existence, the panchayati raj system 
could not register a strong developmental impact upon the rural 
people: excepting catching their attention with regard to “increasing 
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political consciousness.” (ii) In spite of ‘a low-key assessment of 
past performance, nearly 60 per cent of the rural electorate favoured 
the existence of the panchayat system. (iii) The rolé of caste 
grouping and caste as a factor influencing political behaviour was 
very weak. (iv). “House to house canvassing” was the most 
effective campaign technique having the widest impact. (v) The 
average rural voter in West Bengal did not seem to care much for 
relatives ‘and friends:in matters pertaining to voting. Thé influence 
of castemen and co-religionists on voting choice ‘was negligible. 
(vi) The communication gap between the rural voters and the 
“power-holders” was.so wide that it could create the impression of 
“alienation,” a sense of “distance” and “exclusion” among a large 
number of people. - i 


‘It must be admitted that to some of the sophisticated behavioural 
researchers, the study may not appear as a satisfactory analysis of the 
attitudes of the rural voters. For example, the respondents were 
not asked about their orientation towards the central government 
yis-a-vis a CPI (M)-controlled left front government in the state. 
Again, no, attempt has been made to assess comparatively to what 
extent politics decided the voters’ choice in the gram panchayat and 
the zilla parishad elections. In spite of such minor shortcomings, the 
study is to be acclaimed as-an educative and praiseworthy analysis 
of the West Benga! ae elections of 1978. 
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